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The original intention of the Editor of this work was to make 
it a guide to the better comprehension by English readers 
of the immortal works of Bobert Bums and Walter Soott, 
and of the beautiful Scottish poetry to be found in the ancient 
and modem ballads and songs of the " North Countrie/' — and 
not only to the English but to all other admirers of Scottish 
literature, where it differs from that of England, and to present 
to them in accessible and convenient formi such words as are 
more poetical and humorous in the Scottish language than in 
the English, or are altogether wanting in the latter. The 
design gradually extended itself as the compiler proceeded 
with his task, until it came to include large numbers of words 
derived from the Gaelic or Keltic, with which Dr. Jamieson, 
the author of the best and most copious Scottish Dictionary 
hitherto published, was very imperfectly or scarcely at all 
acquainted. 

''Broad Scotch," says Dr. Adolphus Wagner, the erudite 
and sjrmpathetic editor of the Poems of Bobert Bums, pub- 
lished in Leipzig, in 183^, ''is literally broadened, — i.e., a 
language or dLl^ very worn off. and blotted, whose original 
stamp often is unknowable, because the idea is not alwajrs 
to be guessed at" This strange mistake is not confined to 
the (xermans, but prevails to a large extent among English- 
men, who are of opinion that Scotch is a provincial dialect of 
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the English, — like that of Lancashire or Yorkshire, — and not 
entitled to be called a language. The truth is, that English 
and Lowland Scotch were originally the same, but that the 
literary and social influences of London aa the real metropolis 
of both countries, especially after the transfer of the royal 
family of Stuart from Edinburgh to London, at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, favoured the infusion of a 
Latin element into current English, which the Scotch were 
slow to adopt. 

In the year 1870, the author contributed two papers to 
Blackwood's Magazine on '' The Poetry and Humour of the 
Scottish Language." Those papers are here reprinted with 
such copious additions as have extended the work to more 
than treble its original dimensions. The whole has under- 
gone careful revision and emendation, and will, it is hoped, 
be found to contain not only characteristic specimens of the 
peculiar humour, but of the abounding poetical genius of the 
ancient and modem authors who have adorned the literature 
of Scotland from the days of Barbour, Douglas, and Mont- 
gomery to those of Allan Ramsay, Robert Bums, and Walter 
Scott, and down to our own times. 

November 1887. 
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THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE AND ITS 
LITERARY HISTORY. 

Thb Lowland Scottish language is not a mere dialect, as many 
English people helieve ; but a true language, differing some- 
times from modem English in pronimdation, and more fre- 
quently in the possession of many beautiful words, which have 
ceased to be English, and in the use of inflexions unknown to 
literary and spoken English since the days of the author of 
Piers Ploughman and Chaucer. In fact, Scotch is for the 
most part old English. The English and Scotch languages 
are both mainly derived from various branches of the Teu- 
tonic; and five hundred years ago, may be correctly described 
as having been Anglo-Teutonic and Scoto-Teutonic. Time har 
replaced the Anglo-Teutonic by the modem English, but has 
spared the Scoto-Teutonic, which still remains a living speech. 
Though the children of one mother, the two have lived apart, 
received different educations, developed themselves under dis- 
similar circumstances, and received accretions from indepen- 
dent and unrelated sources. The English, as far as it remains 
an Anglo-Teutonic tongue, is derived from the Dutch or 
Flemish, with a large intermixture of Latin and FrencL The 
Scotch is indebted more immediately to the Dutch and Flemish 
spoken in Holland and Belgium, both for its fundamental and 
most characteristic words, and for its inflexion and grammar. 
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The English bristles with ooziaonaDts. The Scotch is as 
spangled with Towels as a meadow with daisies in the month 
of May. English, though perhaps the most muscular and 
copious language in the world, is harsh and sibilant; while 
the Scotch, with its beautiful terminational diminutives, is 
almost as soft as the Italian. English songs, like those of 
Moore and Campbell,^ however excellent they may be as 
poetical compositions, are, for these reasons, not so available 
for musical purposes as the songs of Scotland. An English- 
man, if he sings of a " pretty little girl," uses words deficient 
in euphony, and suggests comedy rather than sentiment ; but 
when a Scotsman sings of a ''bonnie wee lassie," he employs 
words that are much softer than their English equivalents, 
express a tenderer and more romantic idea, and are infinitely 
better adapted to the art of the composer and the lar3mx of 
the singer. And the phrase is but a sample of many thou- 
sands of words that make the Scottish language more musical 
than its English sister. 

The word Teutonic is in these pages used advisedly instead 
of " Saxon " or Anglo-Saxon. The word " Saxon " is never 
applied in Grermany to the German or High Dutch, or to any 
of the languages that sprang out of it, known as Low Dutch. 
Even in the little kingdom of Saxony itself, the language 
spoken by the people is always called Deidsch (or German), 
and never Saxon. The compound word Asx^o-Saxon is purely 
an invention of English writers at a comparatively late period, 
and is neither justified by Philology nor History. 

' Neither of these was an Englishman. And it is canons to note 
that no Englishman since the time of Charles II. has ever rendered 
himself very famous as a song-writer, with the sole exceptions of 
Charles Dibdin and Barrj Comwalli whose songs are by no means 
of the highest merit ; while Scotsmen and Irishmen who have written 
excellent songs, both in their own language and in English, are to be 
counted by the score — or the hundred. 
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Philology, even in the advanced period in which we now 
Hve, is, at the best^ bat a blind and groping science. It has 
made but little real progress since the invention of printing, 
having been anticipated mainly by shaUow sciolists, who based 
etymology upon fanciful guesses and vague resemblances. 
A by no means unfair specimen of the class accounted for the 
vulgar word '^ sparrow-grass, '^ a corruption of asparagus; by 
" sparrow " and '' grass," on the assumption that the herb was 
a species of grass to which sparrows were particularly partiaL 

Many of the etymologies which English literature owes to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, his predecessors and successors, in the lexi- 
cographic industry, are frequently as ludicrously ill-founded. 

The name of the Southern portion of Great Britain has been 
derived from a supposed Cbrman tribe, who with the Jutes 
and Saxons invaded the island after the departure of the 
Romans. It happens, however, that there is no real founda- 
tion for the confident statement that the name of '' Angles '' 
was ever borne by or known to any German tribes. The 
invaders of the east coast of Britain, both North and South, 
came from the opposite coast of the continent, principally from 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, and brought their laws and 
leoigaeLge along with them. The true origin of the word 
** Angles " is the Keltic or Gaelic aUj the definite article, and 
gaidheil (in which the dh are not pronounced), which signifies 
the '^Gael" or the CdU; whence An-gad, and not Angle. 
The erroneous interpretation, still too firmly fixed in the 
minds of both the learned and the unlearned to be easily 
eradicated, was strengthened by a punning compliment paid 
by Pope Gregory the Great to a party of British youth of 
both sexes who were carried into slavery in Home, and which 
is recorded in Hume's ^' History of England." '^ Struck with 
the beauty of their fair complexion and blooming counte- 
nances," says the historian, *' Gregory asked to what country 
they belonged, and being told they were Angles^ he replied 
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that they ought more properly to be denominated AngeU, as 
it would be a pity that the Prince of Darkness should enjoy 
80 fair a prey, and that so beautiful a frontispiece should cover 
a mind so destitute of internal graces and righteousness." 

The epithet '^ Anglo-Saxon," now so frequently applied to 
the natives of South Britain, is of recent origin, and was 
not known in the golden age of English literature, when 
Shakspeare and Spenser flourished, nor until the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Great Britain was known to the 
Bomans as Anglia centuries before the Saxons, or that section 
of them erroneously supposed to have been called Angles, 
established themselves in any part of the country. It was 
not until the Hanoverian family of the Georges had given 
three sovereigns to the country that courtly writers began to 
talk of the Anglo-Saxon origin of the people, and that the 
epithet finally became synonymous with " English. '^ It is 
true that in the time of the Romans a small portion of the 
eastern coast of Anglia, immediately opposite Belgium and 
Holland, was called '' the Saxon shore." The name was given 
to it from the fact that successive swarms of Flemish, Dutch, 
and Danish pirates had succeeded in forming settlements on the 
littoral, though they had never been able to penetrate into the 
interior of the country. The Gael, or Celts, called these pirates 
Sassenach^ as the Southern English are called to this day by 
the Craelic and Keltic^peaking people of Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The word did not originally signify a German or 
native of Saxony, but a robber. 

The Scottish people, though they do not hate the English as 
too many of the Irish unfortunately do, remark with pride that 
Scotland is a nation of itself, that it can boast of an antiquity 
as venerable and of a history as illustrious as that of its larger 
];>ealm — the throne of which one of its native kings ascended 
by hereditary right in the seventeenth century, and in suc- 
cession to Queen Elizabeth — and they object to being called 
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Englishmen. By the Act of Union between the two nations, 
the names of England and Scotland were legislatively abolished, 
Scotland being called North Britain, and England South Britain, 
while the army, navy, and government were severally denomi- 
nated those of Great Britain, and not the army, navy, and 
government of either England or Scotland. 

But popular usage in South Britain and at the seat of 
government has proved itself stronger than the Act of Par- 
liament, and many of the Scotch themselves, yielding to the 
literary and colloquial fashion set by the South, find them- 
selves speaking, sometimes in praise, sometimes in blame, of 
the English Government. It cannot, however, be affirmed 
that the objection taken by the northern nation to the southern 
usurpation of the epithet English is in any way unreasonable, 
founded as it is upon the commonly received if not universal 
opinion that the English receive their name from the German 
" Angles." The Southern English believe this fable, and not 
aware of the fact that they are not half so much German as 
they think themselves, make light of the Scottish objection, 
and call it sentimental, and unworthy of practical considera- 
tion. But if Angles are in reality " Angael " or the Gady the 
Scottish and Northern British people are quite as much Angael 
or English as those of the south, and the English Government 
is rightfully the designation of government of the whole 
kingdom. This fact should remove the natural jealousy of the 
Scotch, and cut away from the conceit of the South British 
the very slender and rotten foundation on which it is based. 
But until the Southern English admit the fact that a colony 
of Germans did not give name to England, but that the whole 
country of Britain, otherwise Anglia, as the Bomans called 
it, derives its name from the Keltic Angad^ the North British 
are quite right in objecting and in refusing to recognise in 
their Southern fellow-countrymen the sole and exclusive title 
to the honourable designation. 
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The principal components of the Soottiah tongue, as dis- 
tinguished from modem and literary English, are derived 
not from German or High Dutch, but from the Low Dutch, 
comprising many words once possessed by the English, but 
which have become obsolete in the latter ; secondly, words and 
inflexions derived from the Dutch or Flemish, and Danish ; 
thirdly, words derived from the French, or from the Latin 
through a French medium ; and fourthly, words derived from 
the Gaelic or Keltic language of the Highlands, and of Ireland. 
As regards the first source, it is interesting to note that in 
the Glossary appended to Mr. Thomas Wright's edition of 
those ancient and excellent alliterative poems, the " Vision ** 
and "Creed" of Piers Ploughman, there occur about two 
thousand obsolete English or Anglo-Teutonic words, many of 
which are still retained in the Scottish Lowlands ; and that in 
the Glossary to Tyrrwhitt's edition of Chaucer there occur 
upwards of six thousand words which need explanation to 
modem English readers, but fuUy one half of which need no 
explanation whatever to a Scotsman. Even Shakspeare is 
becoming obsolete, and uses upwards of two thousand four 
hundred words which Mr. Howard Staunton, in many respects 
his most judicious editor, thinks it necessary to collect in a 
glossary for the better elucidation of the text. Many of these 
words are perfectly familiar to a Scottish ear, and require no 
interpreter. It appears from these facts that the Scotch is 
a far more conservative language than modem English, and 
that although it does not object to receive new words, it clings 
reverently and affectionately to the old. The consequence of 
this mingled tenacity and elasticity is, that it possesses a 
vocabulary which includes for a Scotsman's use every word 
of the English language, and several thousand words which 
the EInglish have suffered to drop into desuetude. 

In addition to this conservancy of the very bone and sinew 
of the language, the Sooto-Teutonic has an advantage over the 
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modem English, in having reserved to itself the power, while 
retaining all the old words of the language, to eliminate from 
every word all harsh or unnecessary consonants. Thus it has 
loB^ for love ; /a', for fall ; toa\ for wall ; awfu\ for awful ; 
8ma\ for small ; and many hundreds of similar abbreviations 
which detract nothing from the force of the idea or the clear- 
ness of the meaning, while they soften the roughness of the 
expression. No such power resides in the English or the 
French, though it once resided in both, and very little of it in 
the (German language, though it remains in aU those European 
tongues which trace their origin to the Low Dutch. The 
Scottish poet or yersifier may write /a' or '* fall " as it pleases 
him, but his English compeer must write "fall" without 
abbreviation. Another source of the superior euphony of the 
Scoto-Teutonic is the single diminutive in ie, and the double 
diminutive in kie^ formed from och or ock^ or possibly from 
the Teutonic chen^ as in mddchen^ a little maid, which may be 
applied to any noun in the language, as wife, wifiey wifoehj 
wifikie, wife, little wife, very little wife; haim, baimie, 
baimikie, child, little child, very little child; bird, birdie, 
birdihie; and lass, lassie, lassock, lassiJcie, &c.^ A very few 
English nouns remain susceptible of one of these two diminu- 
tives, though in a less musical form, as lamb, lambkin ; goose, 
gosling, &c. The superior beauty of the Scottish forms of the 
diminutive is obvious. Take the following lines from Hector 
MacNeil's song, " My Boy Tammie : " — 

" I held her to my beating heart, 
My young, xny smiling lammie." 

^ The following specimen of the similar diminutives common in 
the Dutch and Flemish language are extracted from the Orammaire 
Flamande of Philippe La Grue, Amsterdam, 1745 : — ^anndlcen, little 
man; wyfken, little wife; vrouwtje, little woman; Meytgie, little girl 
(Scottice, MUsie) ; Mantie^ little man ; huysje, little house ; patrdje, little 
horse ; teheepje, little boat (Scottice, hoatie) ; vogdtje, little bird, or 
birdie. 
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Were the Englifih word lambkin substituted for lammie in 
this passage the affectionate and tender would be superseded 
by the prosaic 

While these abbreviations and diminutives increase not 
only the melody but the naivete and archness of the spoken 
language, the retention of the old and strong inflexions of 
verbs, that are wrongfully called irregular, contributes vety 
much to its force and harmony, giving it at the same time 
a superiority over the modem English, which has consented 
to allow many useful preterites and past-participles to perish 
altogether. In literary and conversational English there is 
no distinctive preterite for the verbs to beat, to bet, to bid, to 
forbidy to cast, to hity to hurty to puty and to set ; while only 
three of them, to beaty to bidy and to forbidy retain the past- 
participles beateUy bidden, and forbidden. The Scottish lan- 
guage, on the contrary, has retained aU the ancient forms of 
these verbs ; and can say, *' I cast, I coost, and I have caaten 
a stone/' or " I put, I pcUy or I have putten on my coat," " I 
hurt, I hurtedy or I have Jiurten myself," and "lleiyi loot, or 
I have letten, or looten, fa' my tears," &c. 

Chaucer made an effort to introduce many French words 
into the courtly and literary English of his time, but with 
very slight success. No such systematic effort was made by 
any Scottish writer, yet, nevertheless, in consequence of the 
friendly intercourse long subsisting between France and Soot- 
land — an intercourse that was alike political, commercial, and 
social — ^a considerable number of words of French origin crept 
into the Scottish vernacular, and there established themselves 
with a tenacity that is not likely to be relaxed as long as the 
language continues to be spoken. Some of these are among 
the most racy and characteristic of the differences between 
the English and the Scotch. It will be sufficient if we cite 
the foDowing : — To fash one's self, to be troubled with or about 
anything — ^from sefdcher, to be angered ; douce, gentle, good- 
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tempered, courteous — ^from doux^ soft; douVy grim, obdurate, 
slow to forgive or relent — from dur^ hard ; hien^ comfortable, 
well to do in worldly affairs — ^f rom hien^ well ; ashetj a dish — 
from assiette^ a plate; a ereel^ a fish-basket — ^from creiUey a 
basket ; a gigot of mutton — from gigot^ a leg ; awmriey a linen 
press, or plate-cupboard — ^from armoire, a movable cupboard 
or press ; bormie, beautiful and good — ^from hon, good ; airtea 
and atrZe-penny, money paid in advance to seal a bargain — 
from arrheSf a deposit on account; brtdzie, a fight or dispute 
— ^from e'embrouiUeTf to quarrel ; caUarU, a lad — from galant, 
a lover ; hraw, fine — ^from brave, honest and courageous ; dool, 
sorrow — ^from deuil ; grozetj a gooseberry (which, be it said in 
parenthesis, is a popular corruption from gorse-hetTj) — from 
groseiUe ; taupie, a thoughtless, foolish girl, who does not look 
before her to see what she is doing — from taupsy a mole ; and 
haggia, the Scottish national dish (" Fair fa' its honest, sonsie 
face!") — ^from hachisy a hash; patm, peacock — from paon; 
caddie^ a young man acting as a porter or messenger — ^from 
C4idety the younger bom, &c. 

The Teutonic words derived immediately from the Dutch 
and Flemish, and following the rules of pronunciation of 
those languages, are exceedingly numerous. Among these are 
wanhope — from wanhoopf despair; wanchancie, wanlust, wan- 
restful, and many others, where the English adopt the German 
un instead of wan. Ben, the inner, as distinguished from but, 
the outer, room of a cottage, is from binne, within, as hU is 
from bevien, without. Stone, a stone, comes from eteen; 
smack, to taste — from smack ; goud, gold — from goud ; loupen, 
to leap— from loopen ; feU, cruel, violent, fierce — from fd ; 
kisi, a chest — from kist; mutch, a woman's cap — from muts ; 
ghaist, a ghost — from geesi; kame, a comb — from kam; rock- 
lay {rocklaigh), a short coat — ^from rok, a petticoat or jupon ; 
het, hot — from Jieet; geek, to mock or make a fool of — ^from 
gek, a fool ; tear, knowledge^f rom leer, doctrine or learning ; 
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bane or haiUy a bone — from been ; paddock^ a toad — from pad ; 
caff^ chaff — from kaf^ straw ; yooky^ itchy — ^from yuk^ an itch ; 
dytcj to fall heavily or suddenly to the ground — from Jduyty 
the swardy and klupter, to fall on the sward ; blythCf lively, 
good-humouredy from blyde, contented. 

The Scottish words derived from the Gaelic are apparent 
in the names of places and in the colloquial phraseology of 
everyday life. Among these, ben^ glen^ 6um, loch, eiraih^ corriey 
and cairn will recur to the memory of any one who has lived 
or travelled in Scotland, or is conversant with Scottish lite- 
rature. OiUiBy a boy or servant; grieve^ a land-steward or 
agent, are not only ancient Scottish words, but have lately 
become English. Loaf, the open palm, is derived from the 
Gaelic lamh (pronounced laff or lav)y the hand; cuddle^ to 
embrace — ^from cadaily sleep; whisky — ^from uisge, water; 
dachan^ a viUage — from dach^ a stone, and dcbdian^ the stones ; 
croon, to hum a tune — from crutn, to lament or moan ; bailie^ 
a city or borough magistrate — from baUe, a town ; may serve 
as specimens of the many words which, in the natural inter- 
course between the Highlanders and the Lowlanders, have 
been derived from the ancient Gaelic by the more modem 
Scoto-Teutonic. 

Four centuries ago, the English or Anglo-Teutonic, when 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate were still intelligible, had a 
much greater resemblance to the Scoto-Teutonic than it has 
at the present day. William Dunbar, one of the earliest, 
as he was one of the best of the Scottish poets, and supposed 
to have been bom in 1465, in the reign of James III. in 
Scotland, and of Edward lY. in England, wrote, among other 
poems, the ''Thrissel and the Rose." This composition was 
alike good Scotch and good English, and equally intelligible to 
the people of both countries. It was designed to commemorate 
the marriage of James lY. with Margaret Tudor, daughter 
of King Henry YII. of England — that small cause of many 
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great eyentSi of which the issuefl have extended to our time, 
and which gave the Stuarts their title to the British throne. 
Dunhar wrote in the Scotch of the literati rather than in 
that of the common people^ as did Eing James I. at an earlier 
period, when, a captive in Windsor Castle, he indited his 
beautiful poem, *'The King's Quair," to celebrate the grace 
and loveliness of the Lady Beaufort, whom he afterwards 
married. The *' Thrissel and the Bose '' is only archaic in its 
orthography, and contains no words that a commonly well- 
educated Scottish ploughman cannot at this day understand, 
though it might puzzle some of the clever University men who 
write for the London press to interpret it without the aid 
of a glossary. Were the spelling of the following passages 
modernised, it would be found that there is nothing in any 
subsequent poetry, from Dunbar's day to our own, with 
which it need fear a comparison : — 

" Qnhen Merch^ wes with variand windis, past, 
And Apryll hadd^, with her silver shouris 
Tane leif at nature, with ane orient blast. 
And lusty May, that mudder is of flouris, 
Had maid the birdis to begyn their houris 
Among the tender odouris reid and quhyt, 
Quhois harmony to heir it was delyt. 
In bed at morrowe, sleiping as I lay, 
Methocht Aurora, with her crystal een, 
In at the window lukit by the day. 
And halsit me with visage paile and grene, 
On quhois hand a lark sang £ro the splene : 
' Awauk luvaris 1 out of your slummering I 
See how the lusty morrow dois upspring 1 ' " 

King James Y. did not, like Dunbar, confine his poetic 
efforts to the speech of the learned, but is supposed to have 
written in the vernacular of the peasantry and townspeople 
his well-known poem of '^ Peblis to the Play.'' This composi- 
tion scarcely contains a word that Bums, three hundred years 

h 
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later, would have hesitated to employ. In like manner King 
James Y., in his more recent poem of '^ Christ's Kirk on the 
Green/' written nearly three hundred and twenty years ago,^ 
made use of the language of the peasantry to describe the 
assembly of the lasses and their wooers that came to the 
'^dancing and the deray," with their gloves of the *^raffele 
rieht " (right doeskin), their " shoon of the Btraitis " (ooarse 
doth), and their 

** Eirtles of the lineum [Lincoln] licht, 
Weel pressed wi' mony plaitis.** 

His description of '^ Gillie " is equal to anything^tu^ Allan 
Ramsay or Bums, and quite as intelligible to the jioottish 
peasantry of the present day : — 

" Of all thir maidens mild as meld 

Was naae say gymp as Gillie ; 
As ony rose her rude was reid, 

Hir lire was like the lily. 
Bot zallow, sallow was hir held, 

And sche of lnif sae sillie, 
Though a' hir kin suld hae bein deid, 

Sche wnld hae bot sweit Willie." 

Captain Alexander Montgomery, who was attached to the 
service of the Begent Murray in 1577, and who enjoyed a 
pension from King James YL, wrote many poems in which 
the beauty, the strength, and the archness of the Scottish 
language were very abundantly displayed. " The Cherry and 
the Slae " is particularly rich in words, that Ramsay, Scott, 
and Bums have since rendered classical, and is besides a poem 
as excellent in thought and fancy as it is copious and musical 

^ "This is doubtful/' says the late Lord Neaves, in a letter to the editor 
of this volume. " These obscure questions are fully discussed by Dr. 
Irving in his History of Scottish Poetry. I should say the probability 
was that 'Peblis to the Flay and 'Christ's Kirk' are by the same 
authors or of the same age, and neither of them by James Y." 
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in diction. Take the description of the mnfiic of the birds on 
a May morning as a specimen : — 

'* The cushat croods, the corbie cries, 
The coukoo couks, the prattling pies 

To keck hir they begin. 
The jargon o' the jangling jays. 
The craiking craws and keckling kayes, 

They deaved me with their din. 
The painted pawn with Aigns e'en 

Can on his mayock call ; 
The turtle wails on withered trees, 

And Echo answers all. 
Repeting, with greting, 

How fair Narcissus fell, 
By lying and spying 

His Bchadow in the well." 

The contemporaneous, perhaps the more recent, poetry of 
what may be called the ballad period, when the beautiful 
legendary and romantic lyrics of Scotland were sung in hall 
and bower, and spread from mouth to mouth among the 
peasantry, in the days when printing was rather for the 
hundred than for the million, as well as the comparatively 
modem effusions of Ramsay and Bums, and the later pro- 
ductions of the multitudinous poets and prose writers who 
have adorned the literature of Scotland within the present cen- 
tury, afford very convincing proofs, not only of the poetic riches, 
but of the abundant wit and humour of the Scottish people, to 
which the Scottish language lends itself far more effectually 
than the English. Long anterior to the age when the noble 
art of printing was invented for the delight and instruction of 
mankind, the poetry of the bards of the ''North Countrie" 
was fftTOiliAr not only to the people of the North Countrie 
itself, but to those of the Teutonic south — ^a far less poetic 
race than their Keltic brethren ; and northern ballads were re- 
cited or sung in hall and bower among the upper classes, and 
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in the popaUur gatherings of tiie maltitiide at istkn and feeti- 
valB. These hallads, which often reeetved an Engiiah et^ouring 
in travelling aonthwards, were highly esteemed for at lesst 
three centuries before the days of Shakspeare. The great 
poet was himself f^mlli^y with them, as is shown hj more 
than one quotation from them in his immortal works. 

Since the time when James YL attrscted so many of his poor 
countrymen to England, to push their fortunes at the ex p ense 
of Englishmen, who would have been glad of their places, to 
the day when Lord Bute's administration under George m. 
made all Scotsmen unpopular for his sake, and when Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who was of Scottish extraction himself [the 
son of a Scot, established as a bookseller in Leicester], and 
pretended to dislike Scotsmen — ^the better perhaps to disguise 
the fact of his lineage, and turn away suspicion — ^up to the 
time of Charles Lamb and the late Bev. Sydney Smith, it has 
been more or less the fashion in England to indulge in jokes 
at the expense of the Scottish people, and to portray them not 
only as overhard, shrewd, and ^' canny " in money matters, but 
as utterly insensible to " wit" Sydney Smith, who was a wit 
himself, and veiy probably imbibed his jocosity from the con- 
versation of Edinburgh society, in the days when in that city 
he cultivated literature, as he himself records, upon a little 
oatmeal, is guilty of the well-known assertion that *' it takes 
a surgical operation to drive a joke into a Scotsman's head." 
It wotdd be useless to enter into any discussion on the differ- 
ences between " wit " and " humour," which are many, or even 
to attempt to define the divergency between '' wit " and what 
the Scotch call '* wut ; " but, in contradiction to the reverend 
joker, it is necessary to assert that the '^ wut " of the Scotch 
is quite equal to the '^ wit " of the English, and that Scottish 
humour is superior to any humour that was ever evolved out 
of the inner consciousness or intellect of the English peasantry 
inhabiting the counties south of Yorkshire. There is one 
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thing, however, which perhaps Sydney Smith intended when 
he wrote, without thinking very deeply, if at all, about 
what he said ; the Scotch as a rule do not like, and do not 
understand banter, or what in the current slang of the day 
is called "chaff." In "chaff" and "banter" there is but 
little wit, and that little is of the poorest, and contains no 
humoxur whatever. " Chaff " is simply vulgar impertinence ; 
and the Scotch being a plain and serious people, though 
poetical, are slow to understand and unable to appreciate it. 
But with wit, or "wut," and humour, that are deserving 
of the name, they are abundantly familiar; and their very 
seriousness enables them to enjoy them the more. The 
wittiest of men are often the most serious, if not the saddest 
and most melancholy (witness Thomas Hood, Douglas Jerxold, 
and Artemus Ward), and if the shortest possible refutation of 
Sydney Smith's assertion were required, it might be foimd 
in the works of Bums, Scott, and Christopher North. 
Were there no wit and humour to be found in Scotand ex- 
cept in the writings of these three illustrious Scotsmen, 
there would be enough and to spare to make an end of this 
stale "chaff;" and to show by comparison that, wit and 
humorist as Sydney Smith may have been, he was not equal 
as a wit to Hobert Bums, Sir Walter Scott^ or Professor 
Wilson. In what English poem of equal length is there to 
be found so much genuine wit and humour mingled with 
such sublimity and such true pathos and knowledge of life 
and character as in " Tam o' Shanter " ? What English novel, 
by the very best of English writers, exceeds for wit and 
humour any one of the great Scottish romances and tales of 
Sir Walter Scott, the least of which would be sufficient to 
build up and sustain a high literary reputation ? And what 
collection of English jests is equal to the " Laird of Logan," 
or Dean Ramsay's "Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character " t Joe Miller's " Jest Book," and all the countless 
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stories that have been fathered upon Joe Miller— one of the 

most melancholy of men — are but dreary reading, depending 

as they mostly do for their point upon mere puns and plays 

upon words, and to a great extent being utterly deficient in 

humour. It seems to require some infusion of Keltic blood in 

a nation to make the people either witty or appreciative of 

wit ; for the dullest of all European peoples are without ex> 

ception those in whom the Keltic least prevails. There is 

little or no wit or sense of wit in the peasantry of the South 

of England, though there may be some degree of coarse 

humour. Whereas the Scottish and the Irish peasantry are 

brimful both of wit and humour. If any one would wish to 

have a compendium of wisdom, wit, humour, and abundant 

knowledge, kindly as well as unkindly, of human nature, let him 

look to Allan Bamsay's ^' Ck)llection of Scots Proverbs," where 

he will find a more perfect treasury of ''pawkie," ''cannie," 

'^ cantie," shrewd, homely, and familiar philosophy than English 

literature affords. And the humour and wit are not only in 

the ideas, but in the phraseology, which is untranslateable. 

Scottish poetry and pathos find their equivalents in English 

and Teutonic, but the quaint Scottish words refuse to go into 

any other idiom. "A man's a man for a' that" — strong, 

characteristic, and nervous in the Scottish Doric, fades away 

into attenuation and banalite when the attempt is made to 

render the noble phrase into French or German, Italian or 

Spanish. Even in English the words lose their flavour, and 

become weak by the substitution of "all that," for the more 

emphatic ^'a' that." Translate into literary English the 

couplet in ^' Duncan Gray," in which the rejected lover of 

Maggie 

Grat his e'en baith bleer't and blin — 
Spak o' lowpin ower a lin — 

and the superior power of expressing the humorous which 
belongs to the Scottish language will at once become ap- 
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parent. In the same way, when Luath, the poor man's dog» 

explains to his aristooratio friend what a hard time the 

poor have of it^ a literal translation of the passage into col- 

loqoial English would utterly deprive it of its tenderness and 

humour : — 

A cotter howkin in a theuffh, 

WV dirt J stanes biggin a dyhe. 

Baring a quarry and sic like ; 

Himael' an' wife he thus snstainfl 

A tmyirie o' wee duddie weane, 

And nocht but his hand darg to keep 

Them right and tight in thack and rape. 

The "smytiie o' wee duddie weans" is simply inimitable, 
and sets a fair English translation and even a paraphrase 
atdefianoa 

Time was within living memory when the Scotch of the 
upper classes prided themselves on their native '^ Doric ; " 
when judges on the bench delivered their judgments in the 
broadest Scotch, and would have thought themselves guilty of 
puerile and unworthy affectation if they had preferred English 
words or English accents to the language of their boyhood ; 
when advocates pleaded in the same forcible tongue; when 
ministers of religion found their best way to the hearts and 
to the understanding of their congregations in the use of the 
language most familiar to themselves, as well as to those 
whom they addressed ; and when ladies of the highest rank — 
celebrated alike for their wit and their beauty— sang their 
tenderest, archest^ and most affecting songs, and made their 
bravest thrusts and parries in the sparkling' encounters of 
conversation, in the familiar speech of their own country. All 
this, however, is fast disappearing, and not only the wealthy 
and titled, who live much in London, begin to grow ashamed of 
speaking the language of their ancestors, though the sound of 
the well-beloved accents from the mouths of others is not 
unwelcome or unmusical to their ears, but even the middle- 
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class Scotch are learning to follow their example. The mem- 
bers of the legal and medical profession are afraid of the 
accusation of vulgarity that might be launched against them 
if they spoke publicly in the picturesque language of their 
fathers and grandfathers; and the clergy are unlearning in 
the pulpit the brave old speech that was good enough for 
John Enox [who was the greatest Angliciser of his day, and 
was accused by Winyet of that fault], and many thousands of 
pious preachers who, since his time, have worthily kept alive 
the faith of the Scottish people by appeals to their consciences 
in the language of their hearts. In ceasing to employ the 
'* unadorned 'Eloquence '' of the sturdy vernacular, and using 
instead of it the language of books and of the Southern English, 
it is to be feared that too many of these literary preachers 
have lost their former hold upon the mind of the people, and 
that they have sensibly weakened the powers of persuasion and 
conviction which they possessed when their words were in 
sympathetic unison with the current of thought and feeling that 
flowed through the broad Scottish intellect of the peasantry. 
And where fashion leads, snobbism will certainly follow, so 
that it happens even in Scotland that young Scotsmen of the 
Dundreary class will sometimes boast of their inability to 
understand the poetry of Bums and the romances of Scott on 
account of the difficulties presented by the language 1 — as if 
their crass ignorance were a thing to be proud of 1 

But the old language, though of later years it has become 
unfashionable in its native land, survives not alone on the 
tongue but in the heart of the " common " people (and where 
is there such a common [or uncommon] people as the peasantry 
of Scotland T), and has established for itself a place in the 
affections of those ardent Scotsmen who travel to the New 
World and to the remotest part of the Old, with the auri sacra 
famesy to lead them on to fortune, but who never permit that 
particular species of hunger — which is by no means peculiar to 
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Scotsmen — ^to deaden their hearts to their native land, or to 
render them indifferent to their native speech, the merest 
word of which, when nttered unexpectedly under a foreign 
sky, stirs up all the latent patriotism in their minds, and opens 
their hearts, and if need be their purses, to the utterer. It 
has also by a kind of poetical justice established for itself a 
hold and a footing even in the modem English which affects 
to ignore it ; and, thanks more especially to Bums and Scott, 
and, in a minor degree, to Professor Wilson, and to the ad- 
miration which their genius has excited in England, America, 
and Australia, has engrafted many of its loveliest shoots upon 
the modem tree of actually spoken English. Every year the 
number of words that are taken like seeds or grafts from the 
Scottish conservatory, and transplanted into the fruitful Eng- 
lish garden, is on the increase, as will be seen from the following 
anthology of specimens, which might have been made ten times 
as abundant if it had been possible to squeeze into one goblet 
a whole tun of hippoorene. Many of these words are recognised 
English, permissible both in literature and conversation ; many 
others are in progress and process of adoption and assimilation ; 
and many more that are not English, and may never become 
so, are fully worthy of a place in the Dictionary of a language 
that has room for every word, let it come whence it will, that 
expresses a new meaning or a more delicate shade of an old 
meaning, than any existing forms of expression admit. Eerier 
and gloaming^ and carmie, and eantiej and cozie^ and lifty and 

« 

liltj and edUer^ and gruesome^ and fhud^ and weirdy are all of 
an ancient and noble pedigree, and were the most of them as 
English LQ the fifteenth century as they are fast becoming in 
the nineteenth. 

If any Scotsman at home or abroad should, in going 
over the list in this epitome, fail to discover some favourite 
word that was dear to him in childhood, and that stirs up 
the recollections of his native land, and of the days when 
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he '^paidled in the bum," or stood by the trysting-tree 
"to meet his bonnie lassie when the kye cam' hame," — 
one word that recalls old times, old friends, and bygone 
joys and sorrows, — ^let him reflect that in colling a posie 
from the garden, the posie most of necessity be smaller 
than the garden itself, and that the most copious of 
selectors must omit much that he would have been glad to 
add to his garland if the space at his disposal had permitted. 
He must also remember that all the growths of the garden 
are not rare flowers, but that weeds, though worthy of respect 
in their way, are not always of appropriate introduction into 
wreaths and garlands ; and that the design of this Dictionary 
was not to include all Scotticisms, but only those venerable 
by their antiquity, quaint in their humour, touching in their 
simplicity, or admirable in their poetic meaning. 

The principal writers who have adorned the literature of 
Scotland during the last three centuries, in addition to the 
nameless and unknown minstrels to whom we owe so many of 
the rugged but beautiful ballads of the North Gountrie, may 
be fairly said to have commenced with Dunbar, Barbour, 
Henryson, and Montgomery, and to have ended with Professor 
John Wilson, author of the inimitable "Noctes Ambrosianse" 
in BlaekwoocTs Magazine. The list is long, and includes in 
the seventeenth and early years of the eighteenth centuries 
the names of William Crawford, author of many songs in 
the purest vernacular of the peasantry; of Hector MacNeil, 
whose exquisite ballad of the ''Braes of Tarrow" would 
be alone sufficient to place him high in the muster roll 
of Scottish poets; and of Allan Bamsay, author of the 
'' Qentle Shepherd," a pastoral poem of which the simple 
beauty was universally acknowledged at a time when pastoral 
poems were more to the taste of the age than they have been 
for the last century, and who collected into four volumes, under 
the title of the *' Tea-Table Miscellany," all the favourite songs 
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of the artificial period in which he flooriahed. Robert BiiniB 
had the highest reverence for the songs of Allan Ramsay, and 
considered it almost as bad as sacrilege to lay a reforming hand 
upon the compositions of his venerated predecessor, though 
Ramsay the wig-maker and barber was a star of very inferior 
magnitude and brilliancy compared with the solar effulgence 
that radiated from the genius of Bums the ploughman. 

Between the period of Ramsay and that of Bums, which 
included about sixty years of very indifferent poetical mani- 
festations, at least in Scotland, the lyric genius of the country 
continued as irrepressible, and songs of secondary merit flowed 
from the lips or pens of literate and illiterate people in a 
profuse stream. Even the imhappy events of 17 15 and 1745, 
when the adherents of the dethroned and exiled Stuarts made 
their gallant and heroic attempts to re-establish themselves in 
the land of their birth and of their love— the land which they 
believed the Stuarts had a divine right to govern — the voice 
of song continued to be heard. True and tender-hearted 
people make love even in times of national peril and calamity, 
and the Scottish people sang or made love songs as usual 
in the homely and earnest dialect of the nation ; while more 
earnest spirits gave vent to their political animosities and 
aspirations in the satirical rhymes and trenchant ballads that 
are still, under the name of ''The Jacobite Minstrelsy of 
Scotland," known to all the literary students of history, as 
affording a greater insight into the social spirit of the people 
than the more staid and solid records of the mere annalist 
or philosophical historiographer are able to convey. Of the 
popular Scottish songs of the still more prolific age that com 
menced with the publication of the poems of Robert Bums, 
I have spoken in " The Book of Scottish Song," in words that 
I cannot do better than repeat in this place. 

'' Scotland is rich in the literature of song. The genius of 
the people is eminently lyrical. Although rigid in religion, 
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wA 4AX0M f^f^mj IB faaatkiMD, they have a finer mud nore 
i:f^mk mwtie^ an fonder of cJd rooujiee and tndhioD, daiwe 
Mkd iM>ng., and faa^e ahogetber a more pnctirai sqidtiide and 
af^^rMiAikm ihaa their Engfiah bretimii. For one poet 
nymu^ tttjm the noikM oi the Eogliah peaaantrj, Scotland can 
biaivt fA ten, if not of a hundred. Floiigfamen, shepherds, gar* 
tUrrtemf wearern, tinklers, tailors^ and even strolling b^gars, 
have imriefaed the anthology of Scotland with thousands of 
mntf^ and balhuLi of no mean merit. The whole land is as 
fnonicsl with the iroioe of song as it is with t<HTents and water- 
falU Erery moontain glen, every strath and loch, every 
rivirr and stream, every grove and gnagy knowe, every castle, 
and almofft every cottage, has its own particolar song, ballad, 
or legend ; for whieh the coimtry is not so mndi indebted to 
scholars and men of learned leisure and inteDectoal refinement, 
as to the shrewd but hearty and passionate common people." 

(>f the Jacobite ballads, from which many quotations appear 
in the following pages, I said at the same time : — 

''In the Jacobite songs more especially, the humonr was far 
more conspicuous than the pathos. In the heat of the conflict, 
and when the struggle was as jet unended, and its results uncer- 
ialn, ridicule and depreciation of the enemy were weapons more 
eiToctive to stir the passions of the combatants than appeals 
to mere sentiment, even if the sentiment were as elevated as 
patriotism, or as tender as love and friendship. It was only 
when the Jacobite cause had become utterly hopeless, and when 
its illustrious adherents had laid down their lives for it on the 
bloody moor of CuUoden, or on the cruel block of Tower Hill, 
or were pining in foreign lands in penury and exile, that the 
popular bards were so far inspired as to be able to strike the 
koynoto of true poetry. 

'* As tho ago was, so were they. In their verse, as in a 
mirror, wore rollccted the events and feelings of the time. 
When tho time was hopeful, they were hopeful When the 
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time was ribald, insolent, jaunty, and reckless, they responded 
to its touch like the harp-string to the harper. From 1688 
to 1 746 was the day of the common rhymers of the street or 
the ale-house, or the lone farmhouse among the hills — ^the 
day when the men of strong feelings, rude humour, and coarse 
wit could ''say their say" in language intelligible alike to 
the clansman and the chief, the ploughman and the gentle- 
man. And they were disputants who could hit as hard in the 
battles of the tongue as they could, if need were, in the battle 
of swords ; and who could wield the musket and claymore in 
physical as effectually as the sledge-hammer of invective in 
moral warfare. Satire with them was not " a polished razor 
keen," but a cudgel or a battering-ram; not a thing that 
merely drew blood, but that broke the skull and smilshed the 
bones. But after the fatal fight of Gulloden the voice of the 
coarse humorist, if not altogether silenced, was softened or 
subdued. There had been a time to sing and to dance, but it 
had passed, and the day of lamentation had succeeded it. The 
rhymers had flourished in the one epoch, — it was now the turn 
of the poets. 

''Sorrow for the vanquished and indignation against the 
victors superseded all the lighter emotions which had hitherto 
foxmd their expression in songs, ballads, and epigrams; and 
the echoes of national music that came from Scotland came 
from saddened hearts, and from desolate and all but depopu- 
lated glens. The voice of the mourner of these days was as 
pathetic and often as vehement as the inspired strains of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and partook of the phraseology as well 
as sentiment of the sacred writings. In the hour of their 
prosperity the Stewarts had been but common men; but 
when adversity befell them, they were elevated to the rank 
of heroes and demi-gods. Popular fifympathy crowned them 
with graces and virtues which, as throned kings, they had 
never known ; and loyalty, wavering in the sunshine of 
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fortune, became firm as the rocks in the tempests of 
calamity." 

Among the a4xx>mpl]shed ladies who between the '45 and 
the advent of Bums adorned the poetical literatore, the names 
of Lady Anne Lindsay, Mrs. Qrant of Oaxron, Lady Gri^sel 
Baillie, Mrs. Gockbum, Mrs. Crawford, and Miss Blamire 
stand conspicuous for the tender, joyous, arch, and melan- 
choly ballads which they wrote to the beautiful old melodies 
of their country, and which still retain their place amid all 
the changes of the musical taste and fashion in our time. 

Of the contemporaries of Robert Bums, whose reputations 
seem pale in the light of his genius, but who are still worthy 
of honourable mention for their contributions to the literature 
of their countiy, may be dted the names of the Bev. John 
Skinner, author of the renowned ballad of " Tullochgorum,'' 
«The Ewie wi' the Crooked Horn,'' and other songs still 
popular ; William Julius Mickle, the author of '' There's nae 
Luck aboot the Hoose," one of the most simply beautiful 
songs that were ever inspired by the domestic affections; 
Robert Ferguson, to whom Bums in a burst of poetic enthu- 
siasm generously erected a mortuary memorial in a grave- 
yard at Edinbui^h ; Lapraik, Semple, and Logan, and in a 
succeeding generation Dr. John Leyden ; James Hogg, better 
known as the Ettrick Shepherd ; the Baroness Nairn, authoress 
of '' The Land o' the Leal " and '< CaUer Herrin' ; " and Robert 
Tannahill, the luckless Paisley weaver, who wrote ''Jessie 
the Flower o' Dunblane;" William Ross, the author of 
*^ Eleonore ; " and John Beattie, the luckless author of the 
admirable poem of ''John o' Amha'," that contains passages 
of wit, humour, and descriptive power only exceeded by the 
inimitable " Tam o' Shanter " of Bums ; William Motherwell, 
Donald Carrick, Alexander Rogers, James Ballantine, and a 
very numerous multitude of bards — aU more or less esteemed 
in Scotland — of which it would serve no good purpose to 
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recapitulate the names, eyen if it were possible to do so. 
Favourable speciinens of their writings may be seen by all who 
care to look for them in such collections as *' Whistle-Binkie," 
" Scottish Min^strelsj " (six volumes), and the very numerous 
collections issued from the Edinburgh press from the beginning 
till the middle of the present century. 

But the greatest of all literaiy preservers of the Scottish lan- 
guage was undoubtedly the illustrious author of the '' Waverley 
Novels." He was aided in the congenial task of perpetuating 
that language by such lesser lights of literature as Allan 
Cunningham, John Gait, and Christopher North; but Sir 
Walter Scott towered far above them all, and carried the 
name and fame of Scotland, as well as the quaint graces and 
tender archaisms of the language, to the remotest parts of 
the civilised world. 

The generations that have arisen since the old Abbey of 
Dryburgh received the mortal remains of that greatest of the 
Scottish writers, second to none of British birth, except Shak- 
speare, have lost sight in some degree of the works of the great 
Sir Walter. But though partially edipeed in popularity, they 
are firmly established among the classics of the nineteenth 
century, not only in his own country, but in France and Ger- 
many. In their^ original garb— untranslateable to foreign 
nations in all their native vigour and delicate shades of mean- 
ing — ^they will consecrate to many a future generation that shall 
have ceased to speak Scottish, the remembrance of a noble old 
language. Yet it may be said with truth '* that even in its 
ashes wOl live the wonted fires ;" for modem English in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century has not disdained to 
borrow from the ancient Scotch many of the strong simple 
words that the fashionable English writers of the eighteenth 
century suffered to fall into desuetude. As there has been 
pre-Baphaelitisin in painting, there have been and will continue 
to be pre-AddJsonianism and even pre-Shakspearianism in 
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the richly composite langiiage spoken and written in these 
islandsi and in the vast American and Australian continents 
that are rapidly producing a literature of their own. The 
English language of the future will in all probability comprise 
many words not now used or understood on the south of the 
Tweedy but that are quite familiar to the north of it^ as 
well as in the United States and Australia. Such useful and 
poetical words as tkudy glocamn\ eerie, dree, weird, and the others 
already cited, and which have been adopted from the ancient 
Scotch by the best English writers, are a dear gain to the 

lAi^g^i^^S^ c^^ <u^ i^^ likely to be abandoned. 

Whatever oblivion may attend the works of the great bulk 
of Scottish writers, Bobert Bums and Walter Scott will cer- 
tainly live in the affection of posterity ; and if some of their 
words have already become obsolete, their wit and humour, 
their earnestness and their eloquence, and the whole spirit of 
their teachings, will survive. To aid English readers in the 
comprehension of these immortal books, and to remind Scottish 
readers of what they owe to the literary lights of their country, 
is one of the main objects of the present compilation. The 
author, if he can be called the author, or merely the artificer of 
this book, hopes that it will not only answer this particular pur- 
pose, but serve more generally to impress upon the minds of the 
people of this age how rich is the language of their ancestors, 
and what stores of literary wealth lie comparatively unknown 
and unregarded in the vernacular of what are irreverently 
called the ** conmion people.'' It is the '' common people " who 
create and shape the language, and the ^'tmoommon people," 
known as authors, whose duty it is to help to perpetuate it in 
books for the pleasure and instruction of posterity. 

November 1887. 
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Ae, the indeflnite article a, or 
one, and far more emphatic in 
poetical composition than ane 
or one, as in Boms's beantifnl 
song **Ae fond kiss and then 
we sever." Some of the many 
half -English editors of the 
Scottish poet have altered ae 
into '' one/' which to a Scottish 
ear is the reverse of an improve- 
ment. Ae does not merely 
signify one, \mi only one, and 
is definite and particular, not 
indefinite and general, in its 
meaning. 

Aboon, above. 

Aiblins, perhaps, possibly; from 
able, conjoined with lin or tins, 
inclining to, as in the " westlin 
wind" — wind inclining to the 
west ; hence aiUini means inclin- 
ing to be possible. 

There's mooy waor been o' the race, 
And tttiUns aoe been better. 

— BuKNs: TkeDrgam, 
ToGtorgtIII, 

Aidie, ditchwater ; derivation un- 
known, bnt possibly from the 



Gaelic adKaH, dull, heavy, stag- 
nant. 

Then lug oat your ladle. 
Deal brimstone like aidU, 
And roar every note of the damned. 
—Burns : Orthodox, Orthodox, 

All at WhxA aUt ye atf is a 
peculiarly Scottish synonym for 
What is your objection to her, 
him, or it? 

An old servant who took a charge of 
everything that went on in the family, hav- 
ing observed that his master had taken 
wine with every lady at the table except one 
who wore a green dress, jogged hb memcny 
with the question, " IVhai aili yt at her 
m tho grun gowmt**—'DuKH Ramsay. 

Air, early, from the Qaelio eair, the 
east, where the sun rises. " An 
air winter makes a sair winter ;" 
which maybe Englished, "An 
early winter makes a surly 
winter." 

Airt, a point of the oompass ; also 
to direct or show the way. This 
excellent word ought to be 
adopted into English. It comes 
from the Gaelic ardj lUrd, a 
height. "Of a' the airU from 
which the wind can blaw," is 
better than "of all the qwur 

A 



Aiale — Athol Brose. 



ten from which the wind can 
blow." 

O' a' the aifis the wind can blaw, 

I dearly lo'e the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives. 

The lassie I lo'e best—BuKNS. 



shpow 



huskie 



Bat yon green graff (graT«| 

green, 
Wad tttri me to my treastue. — Bukns. 

Aizle, a live coal that flies out of 
the fire. It is a superstition in 
England to call the Uve coals 
violently ejected from the fire 
by the gas generated in them 
by the names of "purses" or 
** coffins/' according to the fan- 
ciful resemblance which they 
bear to these articles, and which 
are supposed to be prophetic 
of money, or of a death in the 
family. Some such superstition 
seems to lie at the root of the 
Scottish word aide. 

She noticed that an aisle bmnt 
Her braw new worset apron. 

—Burns : Hallnu^m, 

Jamieson says the wcnrd was 
used metaphorically by the poet 
Douglas to describe the appear- 
ance of a country that has been 
desolated by fire and sword. In 
the Gaelic, aitLtint signifies a 
death-shroud. The derivation, 
which has been suggested from 
hazel or hazel-nut, from the 
shape of the coal when ejected, 
seems untenable. The Gaelic 
aiitaly meaning joy, merri- 
ment, has also been suggested, 
as having been given by children 
to the flying embers shot out 
from the fire ; but the derivation 
from aideinc seems preferable. 



Aaent, concerning, relating to. 
This word has only recently been 
admitted into the English dic- 
tionaries published in England. 
In Worcester's and Webster's 
Dictionaries, published in the 
United Stfit^, it is inserted as 
a Scotticism. Mr. Stormonth, 
in his Etymological Dictionary 
( 1 87 1 ), derives it from the Anglo- 
Saxon ongean and the Swedish 
on gent, opposite ; but the ety- 
mology seems doubtful. 

The anxiety ament them was too intense 
to admit of |be poor people remaining 
quietly at home.— 7*A« Dream Iftembertf 
byT, h. Trollopb. 

Ari-pemiy, a deposit paid to 
seal a baiigain ; earnest-money ; 
French arrha. From the Gaelic 
taHoi or torias, earnest-money, 
a pledge to complete a hex- 
gain. 

Here, tak' this gowd, and never want 
Enough to gar ye drink and rant, 
And this is but an arl-penny 
To whflct I afterwards design ye. 

— Allan Ramsav. 

Asse, the fireplace; the hearth; 
the place where the ashes or 
cinders fall. Asse-hole crash- 
pit is supposed by some philo- 
logists to be derivable fr(»n the 
Gaelic aiair^ a receptacle; aiU^ 
the back part of anything, or 
backwards. 

Do ye no see Rob, Joek, and Hab, 
As they are girded gallantlie, 

While I am burklin i' the ease t 
111 hae a new cloak about me. 
^Ancient Baliad : TaKyourAuld 
Cloah about ye, 

Athol brose, whisky with honey, 
taken as a morning drop; a 



uig Syne — Bab. 



mix- 

inder 

active 

le day 

Why it 

trict of 

.my other 

is neither 

discover- 



t.irtan trews 

1 may soppose, 

whisky. 
— Nbil Gow. 



This phrase, 
ender and beaati- 
. holly Scotch, has 
uonym in any hin- 
IS untranslatable ez- 
. t>ak periphrasis. The 
.1 English dictionaries 
ted it, and the ezpres- 
.low almost as common 
tnd as in Scotland. Allan 
y included in " The Tea- 
Miscellany" a song en- 
. " Old Long Syne," a very 
production. It remained 



for Bobert Bonis to make *' Auld 
lang sjwb " immortal, and fix it 
for ever in the language of Great 
Britain, America, and the Anti- 
podes. Lang Min tyne is a kin- 
dred, a^d almost as beautiful a 
phrase, which has not yet been 
adopted into English. 



A wee, a short time ; conttadiion 
of a "10M while/' or a little 
while. Bide-a-wee, wait a little. 

TJpon ft immncr ftfrernooD, 

A wet brfore the sdo gfted doun. 

— TA£ Lass tf GawrU, 

Awmrie, a chest, a cabinet, a 
secretaire ; from the French 
wmmre. 

Close the awmrU^ steek the kist. 
Or else some gear wili soon be missed. 
—Sir Walter Scott : Domaid Caird. 

Ayont, beyond or on the other 
side. A Northumbrian as well 
as a Scottish word. In the Sng- 
lishBorder *' a^iont the Tweed " 
is Scotland, and on the Scottish 
side of the Border it is Eng- 
land. 



B 



,ab« Any personal adornment 
worn by young lovers, either a 
bunch of flowers on the bosom, 
or a tassel or bow of ribbons. 
l/ug-hab, an ear-ring ; wooer-hab^t 
a knot of ribbons tied at the 
knee by the young peasant lads 
when they went courting. The 
word also signifies a cockade or 
other badge in the hat or bonnet. 



Bauble is possibly of similar or 
the same origin. The word is 
derived from the Gaelic hdbag 
or baban, a tassel, a fringe, a 
knot, a cluster ; and babach, in- 
nocent pleasure, applied to the 
bob as a symbol. 

A cockit hat with a 6ai o' blue ribbons 

at it. 
—Sir Wavter Scott : Old Mortality. 



Bairn-time — Bane-dry. 



Baim-tiine, a whole family of chil- 
dren, or all the children that a 
woman bears. This peculiarly 
Scottish word is a cormption 
of a baim'-teem ; from the Gaelic 
loom, the English teem, to bear, 
to produce, to pour out. 

Your Majesty, most excelleiU f 

While nobles strive to please ye, 
Will ye accept a compliment 
A simple Bardie gi'es ye? 
Thae bonny baim-time Heaven has lent. 
Still higher may they heeae ye I 
•Burns : A Drtam, Addttned to 
GtorggJIL 

The following lines, from "The 
Anld Farmer's New Year's Salu- 
tation to his Auld Mare, Maggie,** 
show that Bums understood the 
word in its coirect sense, though 
he adopted the erroneous spell- 
ing of im€ instead of Uem : — 

My pleagh b now thy Smm-Hm^ a', 
Four gallant brutes as e'er did draw, 
Forbye sax mae I sellt awa', 

That thoa has norst ; 
They drew me thretteen pooods an* twa. 

The very warsL 

Balowl An old lullaby in the 
Highlands, sung by nurses to 
young children, as in the pathe- 
tic baUad entitled " Lady Anne 
Bothwell's Lament : "— 

Balffw I my babe, lie still and sleep, 
It grieves me sair to see thee weep 1 

Bums has "JTIee, haloo!" to 
the tune of "The Highland 
Baliyw : "— 

Hee, haloo^ my sweet wee Donald, 
Picture of the great Clanronald. 

The phrase is derived from the 
Gaelic 6d, the equivalent of hye 



in the common English phrase 
" Bye I bye I " an adjuration to 
sleep — " Go to bye-bye ; " and 
laogh, darling, whence, by the 
abbreviation of laogh into lao, 
hd-lao or halow—** Sleep, dar- 
ling." Jamieson has adopted a 
ludicrous derivation from the 
French^" bat Id U Ump," which 
he mis-translates " Be still ; the 
wolf is coming.*' 

Bandster, one who makes a band 
or binds sheaves after the reap- 
ers in the harvest-field. 

In haint at the shearing, nae yoaths now 
are jeering, 
The bandsttrg are lyart and wrinkled 
and grey; 
At fair or at preaching, nae wooing or 
fleediing, 
The flowers o' the forest are a' weed 

away. 
—Elliot: Th€ Flowers of the Fcnst. 

In this pathetic lament for 
" the flowers*' of Sttrick Forest 
— the young men slain at the 
doleful battle of Flodden— the 
maidens mourn in artless lan- 
guage for the loss of their lovers, 
and grieve, as in this touching 
stanza, that their fellow-labour- 
ers in the harvest-field are old 
men, wrinkled and grey, with 
their sparse locks, instead of 
the lusty youths who have died 
fighting for their country. The 
air of this melancholy but very 
beautiful song is pure Gaelic 

Bane-dry, dry as a bone ; lofne- 
idUt thoroughly idle ; not only 
idle in the flesh, but in the bone 
and marrow. 



Battg — Baudrons. 
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Bang^, to beat, to subdue ; hangie 
or bangaome, quarrelflome, irri- 
table, apt to take offence ; hang- 
beggar, a constable or a con- 
stable's staff, and bangree, a 
scolding, irritable, and conten- 
tious woman. The etymology 
of these words is uncertain. 
The last seems to be derivable 
from the Gbiellc ban, a woman ; 
&ana^, a busy little woman ; ban 
eheaird^ a female tramp or gipsy. 

Bannock, an oatmeal cake, ori- 
ginally compounded with milk 
instead of water. 

Hale breeks, saxpenoe, and a bannock, 
—Burns : Tc James Taii, GUncomur. 

BoHmocht o' bear-meal, bannorkw o' barley. 

-^JttccbiU Song, 

From the Gaelic bainne, milk. 

Bap, a small wheaten cake or roll, 
sold in Scotland for breakfast 
when porridge is not used. The 
grandfather of a late Prime 
Minister of Great Britain kept 
a small shop in Leith Walk, 
Edinburgh, where he sold 
"baps," flour, oatmeal, peas, 
ftc, and where he was popu- 
larly known to the boys of 
the neighbourhood as "Sma* 
Baps," because his baps were 
reputed to be smaller than those 
of his brother tradesmen. 

Barken, to clot, to harden on the 
surface, as some viscous and 
semi-liquid mixtures do on ex- 
posure to the air. The word is 
derived from the bark or out- 
ward covering of trees. 



Barm, yeast ; old English ; not yet 
obsolete in the rural districts. 

Barmkin, a corruption of ba/rbiooflik, 
a watch-tower on a castle or for- 
tress. The derivation of barbi- 
can (the name of a street in old 
London, still retained) is from 
the Gaelic bar, a pinnacle 
or high place; and beachan, a 
place of watching or observa- 
tion. From beaehan is derived 
beacon, a watch-fire, a signal 
light. 

And broad and bloody roae the sun, 
And on the barmkin thooe. 

And he called a page who was witty 
and sage 
To go to the barmkin high. 
—Border Minstreby : Lord SouUs. 

m 

Bauch, insipid, tasteless, without 
flavour, as in the alliterative pro- 
verb : — 

Beauty but bounty's bat battch, 

— ^Allan Rausat. 

(Beauty widiout goodness is without 
flavour.) 

The etymology of this pecu- 
liarly Scottish word is uncertain, 
unless it be allied to the English 
bauUc, to hinder, to impede, to 
frustrate; or from the Gaelic 
bae, which has the same mean- 
ing. 

Baudrona, a pet name for a cat, 
for which no etymology has yet 
been found. The word remains 
as unaccountable as " Tybert,'* 
used by Shakspeare for the same 
animal. 

Auld bandrons by the ingle sits, 
Wi' her loof her face a washin'. 
— BuENS : Sic a Wife as Willie had. 



Bauk — Beastu. 



Bank, the cross-beam in the roof 
ot a oottage ; baukie-Hrd, a name 
giyen to the bat, that haunts the 
roof. Sauk is from the Bnglish 
hauUp, of which the primary 
meaniog was from the Gaelic 
bae, to hinder, to fhistrate, and 
was applied to the cross-beam of 
the roof because it prevented 
the roof from giving way, and 
to other wooden partitions ne- 
cessary for division. It also 
came to signify to disappoint, 
because disappointment was the 
prevention or hindering of the 
fulfilment aad realisation of 
hox>e. 

When lyart leaves bestrew the jird. 
Or, waverin' like the baukie-birdt 
Bedfan cauld BoRas' blast, 
Ad' hailstajies drife wi' bitter skyte. 
—Burns : The Jolly Beggar*, 

Bawbie, a halfpenny— metaphori- 
cally used for a fortune by Sir 
Alexander Boswell, the son of 
the more &jnoas James Boswell, 
the biographer of Dr. J6hnson. 
It occurs in the song of "Jen- 
nie's Bawbie:" — 

Quoth he, " My goddess, nymph, 

and queen. 
Your beauty dazzles baith my e'en," 
But deil a beauty had he seen 
But Jennie's bawbee. 

Sir Alexander took the hint 
of his song from a much older 
one: — 

A' that e'er my Jeanie had. 
My Jeanie had, my Jeanie had, 
A' that e'er my Jeanie had 

Was ae bawbie. 
There's your plack, and my pbu:k, 
And your plack, and my pjack. 

And Jeanie's bawbie. 



BawBont or twwBiiM, marked 
with white on the face, as 
in cattle ; of' uncertain ety- 
mology, but possildy canneoted 
with hath, the forehead. 

The stirk stands i* the tether, 
And our braw batusimt yade 

Win cany ye hame yomr com ; 
What wad ye be at, ye jadeT 
— IVoo^doMd Married amd a'. 

Bawtie, a watch-dog ; apparently 
from the Gaelic heaehd, watch, 
observe, and tigh (pronounced 
iee)j a house. A favourite name 
in Scotland for a faithful dog. 
The Ihig^fa word Towner, which 
Ib equally common, is also from 
the OeHic UM^ to struggle or 
contend with. 

Bourd na' in Sawtie^ lest he bite (/.«., 
do not |day tricks or jest with the watch- 
dog, lest he bite youX 

Basil, a sot, a fool ; of unknown 
etymology, but possibly con- 
nected with the Gaelic feoua- 
ntuhy an impertinent person. 

He scorned to sock mang weirdless fellows, 
Wi' menseless basils in an alehouse. 
— Gborgb Bbattib : John d Amka\ 

Beak or beek— Ksommon in Ayr- 
shire and Meams — to sit by a 
fire and exposed to the full heat 

of it. 

A lion. 
To recreate his limbs and take his rest, 
Beakand his breast and belUe at the sun. 
Under a tree lay in the &ir forest. 
—Robert Hbnryson in The Evergreen : 
The Licm emd the Mcute, 



de, an affectionate diminutive 
of htoA, applied to any small 
and favourite animal. 



Beck — Bicker. 



Wee, sleekit, cowerin', tiijoroa^ beastiu-^ 
Oh, what a panic's ia thy brei^tie 1 
Thou needna start awa sae ha^tie, 
Wr bickerin^urattle. . 

— liuRNS : To a Mouse. 

Beck, to cartsey. 

" It's 9y^ gude to be ceevil,** as the auld 
wife said when she itekit to the deevil.^ 
AixAN Ramsay's Scott Proverbt. 

Bed-last, confined t.o bed or bed- 
ridden. In English, /u< as a 
suffix is scarcely osed except in 
i/bmdfikd^ ie., fast lixed to the 
ftood place or purpose. 

For these eight or ten mondis I have 
been aiKng, sometimes bed-/tui and some* 
times not. — Bvhns : LetUr to Cutmmg- 



An earth -fast or yvrd-fati 
stane is a large stone finnly 
fixed in the earth. Poith-fatt, 
truik-fiut, and hope-fatt are beau- 
tiful phrases, nnusied by English 
writers. If faUhfid and truih" 
fid, faiUhlen and tmihlesa, are 
permissible, why not faith-f€Ut, 
truth-fast, and hope-fast f 

Beet, to feed or add fuel to a 
fire or flame; &om the Gaelic 
bea^uji, life, food, and beaihaieh, 
to feed, to nourish. 

May Kennedy's far-honoured name 
Lai^; Utt his hymeneal flame. 

—Burns: To Gamn //ami/torn. 

It warms me, it dianns me, 
To mention but her name ; 

It heats me, it ^ftt me, 
And sets me a' aflame. 

— BuKMS : £/isile to Davie. 

I wonderin' gase on her stately steps, 
And 3rr/ my hopeless flame. 

—Allan Cunningham : Bonny 
Lady Ann. 



Beltain, the fire of Bel or Baal, 
kindled by the Druids annually 
on the first morning of May 
direct from the rays of the sun. 
Ben Ledi, in Perthshire— the 
iiill of Ood, as the name signi- 
fies in Gaelic — ^was the most 
sacred of all the hills, on the 
sununit of which this imposing 
ceremony was performed. The 
name of Bel or Baal is deriyed 
from the Gaelic beatha or hea 
{th silent), life, and mU, all ; 
whence Bel, Beul, or Baal, the 
life of all, and tain, a odrtup- 
tionoffn'fi^, the fire. The cere- 
mony was also performed in Ire- 
land in pre-Ohristian times on 
the 2i8t of June. The word 
"Beltane" is of frequent occur- 
rence in the ballad poetry of 
Scotland, and in conjunction 
with '* Tule " or Christmas is by 
no means obsolete; as in the 
phrase, '* The love that is hot at 
Beltane may grow canld ere 
Yule." 

Belyve, by-and-bye, immediately. 
This word occurs in Chaucer 
and in many old English ro- 
mances. 

Hie we belyve 
And look whether Ogie be alive. 

—Romance of Sir OtuoL 

Belyvo the elder bairns come droppin' in. 
— BuKNS : Cotier^s Saturday Night. 

Bicker, a drinking-cup, a beaker, 
a turn ; also a quarrel. 

Fill high the foaming bicker I 

Body and soul are mine, quoth he, 

111 have them both for liquor. 

—The Gin Fiend and his Three 
Houses. 
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Bide— Billies. 



Setting my staff wi* a* ray skill 

To keep me sicker ; 
Though leeward wiules, against my will, 

I took a Hcktr, 
—Burns : DuUk and Doctor Hornbook. 

Bicker means rapid motion, and, in a 
secondary and very common sense, quar- 
relling, fighting, a battle. Sir Walter Scott 
refers to the hicktrt or battles b e t ween the 
boys of Edinbargh High School and the 
Gutterbluids of the street^i. In "Hal- 
lowe'en" Bums applies bicktring to the 
motion of running water : — 

Whiles glistened to the nightly rays, 
Wi' bkkerim^ dancin* danle. 
— R. Drxnnam. 

Bide, to stop, to delay, to wait, 
to dwell or abide. 

Bidd, a shelter. Of uncertain 
etymology, perhaps from huHd. 

Better a wee bush than nae bield. 
Every man bends to the bush he gets 
hield frae. 

—Allan Ramsay's ScoU Prooovh*. 

Beneath the random hicUL of clod or stane. 
—Burns: To a Mountain Dauy. 



i, comfortable, agreeable, snug, 
pleasant ; from the French ^im, 
well Lord Neaves was of opinion 
that this derivation was doubt- 
ful, but suggested no other. If 
the French etymology be inad- 
missible, the Gaelic can supply 
&tim, which means harmonious, 
pleasant, in good order ; which 
is perhaps the true root of the 
word. 

While frosty winds blaw m the drift 

Ben to the chimla lug, 
I grudge a wee the great folk's gift 
That live sae bien and snug. 

—Burns r EputU to Davie. 
Bien's the but and ben. 
—Jambs Ballantine : l^kc Fathers 
Knee. 



Bier or beir, a lament, a moan. 

As I went forth to take the air 

Intil an evening dear. 
I spied a lady in a wooo 
Making a heavy bier; 
Making a heavy Mrr, I wot, 

While the tears dropped ftae her e'en. 
And aye she sighed and said Alas ! 
For Jock o' Haaelgreen. 
—Old Ballad, on wkick Sir Wal- 
TBR Sam modelled his "Jock 
o' Hauldean:' 

Jamieson says that hew (not 
bier) is allied to the Icelandic 
6yre, a tempest, and to old 
English hriy b^fre, bine, force; 
but it is of more probable origin 
in the Gaelic buir, to lament, 
to whine ; whence probably the 
prevalence of the custom among 
the Celtic nations of moaning 
over the dead body, and chant- 
ing the doleful coronach or 
death-wail, came afterwards to 
be applied to the bier, or table, 
board, or plank, on which the 
corpse was extended, or the 
cofBn in which it was placed. 

Bi^ly, beautiful ; origin unknown. 

Will ye come to my b(ffy bower. 
An' drink the wine wi' me T 
— Buchan's Ancient Scottisk Ballads. 

Billies, fellows, comrades, young 
men ; a term of familiarity and 
affection. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors necbors meet. 
—Burns: Tom o' Skattter, 

Rise up t rise up now, biWe dear, 

Rise up ! I speak these words to see 
Whether thon'st gouen thy deadly 
wound. 
Or if God and good leaching may suc- 
cour lYiitt.— Bonier Minstrelsy. 

"This word," says Jamieson, 



Stnt'-^Bismeres. 



"is probably allied to German 
hilUg, the Belgian bUlik$, equals, 
as denoting those that are on a 
footing as to age, rank, relation, 
affection, or employment." 

This is an error. In German, 
bSlig means moderate in price, 
fair, just, eqxdtable, reasonable. 
The Lowland Scotch InUie is 
the same as the English feUow ; 
and both are derived from the 
Gaelic b(i4aoeh, a shepherd, a 
cowherd, a husbandman ; from 
ba, cows, ploral of &o, a cow, and 
laoch, a lad, a young man. 

Bink or bunker, a bench ; called 
in America a bunk. 

I set him in beside the UnJk, 

And gied him bread and ale to drink. 

—Kbro's CoiUctioH: T/U Brisk 
Yowtg iMd, 

A winnodc (window) bunker in the east, 
Where sat Auld Nick in shiqie o' beast. 
—Burns: Tamo* Skat^Ur. 

s 

Bird or burd, a term of endear- 
ment, applied to a young woman 
or child. 

And by my word, the bonnie Hrd 
In danger shall not tarry, 

And though the storm is raging wild, 
I'll row ye o'er the ferry. 

—Thomas Campbbll. 

Birdalane or bnfdaJane. A term 
of sorrowful endearment, ap- 
plied to an only child, especially 
to a girl, to signify that she is 
without household comrades or 
companions. 

And Newton Gordon, birdaUuu^ 
And Dalgetie both stout and keen. 
—Scott's Minstrelsy. 

Birkie, a young and conceited 
person ; from the Gaelic biorach, 



a two-year-old heifer ; bioraiehe, 
a colt ; applied in derision to a 
very young man who is lively but 
not over-wise. 

Ye see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a' that. 
—Burns : A Man's a Man. 

" And besides, ye donnard caiie t " 
continued Shaxpitlaw, " the minister did 
say that he thought he knew something 
of the features of the birkie that spoke to 
him in the Park."— Soott : Heart ^ 
Midlothian, 

"Weel, Janet, ye ken when I preach 
you're almost always fast asleep before 
I've well given out my text ; but when any 
of these young men from St. Andrews 
preach for me, I see you never sleep a wink. 
Now that's what I odl no using me as you 
should do." " Hoot, sir," was the reply, 
" is that a' ? I'll soon tell you the reason 
o' that. When you preach, we a' ken the 
Word o' God is safe in your hands; but 
when thae young birkies tak it in hand, 
ma certie I but it tak's us a' to look after 
them."— Dean Ramsay. 

Birl, to pour out liquor ; probably 
from the same root as the Eng- 
lish purl, as in the phrase " a 
purling stream," probably de- 
rived from the ancient but 
now obsolete Gaelic bior, a well ; 
bioral, pertaining to a well or 
likea welL 

There were three lords birling at the wine 

On the dowie dens o' Yarrow. 

— Motherwell's Ancient Minstrelsy. 
Oh, she has birled these merry young men 
With the ale, but and the wine. 

—Border Minstrelsy : Fame Feodrage. 

Birs, the thick hair or britUea on 
the back of swine. 

The souter gave the sow a kiss. 
Humph ! quo' she, it's a' for my birs t 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 



or bismar, the keeper of 
a brothel, a bawd; from the 
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Bit and Brat^^Black-Mail. 



QaoUo ftooM, lost, lewdneu, and 
maihair (pronoii]ibedflia*a«r),mo- 
ther; also a proBtitnte. Jamie- 
son derives the word from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and quotes Budd 
— ".fiumer, contnmelia, ant bu- 
merian, illadere, dehonnorare 
poUnere.** The Gaello deriva- 
tion is more satLs&ctory than 
that from the hybrid language 
called Anglo-Saxon, which is 
but inchoate and primitive old 
English based upon corrupted 
Celtic, with superadded Dutch 
and Flemish. 

Bit and brat To earn " bit and 
brat" is to earn food and rai- 
ment; from the Gaelic biadk, 
food, and frraf, a rag, a gar- 
ment, or clothing. 

Bittock, a small bit or piece. 
When a wayfarer oh the road 
asks of a chance passer-by 
at what distance is the place 
to which he is bound, the 
probable reply is, that it is 
two, three, or any other number 
of miles '' and a bitioek," signify- 
ing that the respondent will not 
pledge himself to the exactitude 
of his reply, adding, with the 
proverbial cautiousness popu- 
larly ascribed in Bngland to 
his countrymen, that there may 
be a biUock added to his com- 
putation ; though the quali- 
fying hiUoeh has often been 
found to exceed the primary 
estixnate. 

Black -mail. The word mail is 
derived from the Gaelic mdl. 



rent, tax, or tribute ; and mdla, 
a bag, a sack, a purse, a budget 
to contain tiie tribute. Why 
the partioular exaction called 
bUtek'naUf levied by many 
Highland chieftains in former 
times to ensue the protection 
of the herds of cattle passing 
throQgh their territories to 
southern markets, received the 
epithet of hlaek has never been 
clearly explained. The word 
has been supposed Ijj some to 
designate the moral turpitude 
and blackness of character of 
those who exacted such a tax, 
and by others it has been con- 
jectured that Uaek-maH derived 
its name from the btaek cattle 
of the Highlands, for whose 
protection against thieves and 
cateraas the tribute was levied ; 
while yet another set of etymo- 
logists have set forth the opinion 
that plodb-mail, not (dack-maal, 
was the proper word, derived 
from the small Scottish coin — 
the plague or plaeh^ia which 
the tribute was supposed to be 
collected. But as mail is un- 
doubtedly from the Gaelic, and 
as blaek'mail was a purely High- 
land extortion, and so called 
at a time when few resident 
Highland chiefs and none of 
their people spoke English, it 
is possible that black is not to 
be taken in the English sense, 
but that it had, like its associated 
word, mail, a Gaelic origin. In 
that language, Uathaich — pro- 
nounced (the tk silent) bld-aich — 
signifies to protect, to cherish. 
Thus Uack-mail meant the tri- 
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bate or tax of protection. If 
Uadc, the colour, wctb really in- 
tended, the Highlanders would 
have naed their own word and 
called the trilrate«)id/-<2MM. The 
Gaelic hUOhaiih has the secon- 
dary meaning of to heat. In 
the same sense, the Flemish has 
Uahtn, to warm, to animate, 
to bum. In connection with 
the idea of warming, the Scot- 
tish langnage has sereral words 
which can scarcely he explained 
by Uadk in the BngUsh sense. 
The first is UaekAfurwbiff^ which 
Jamieson says is " nsed in re- 
ferenoe to shame when it is so 
great as to produce deep blush- 
ing, or to erimmm the counte- 
nance/' This phrase Is equiva- 
lent to the Ei^lish, a burning 
thame, when the cheeks bum 
or glow, not with black, but 
with red. The second is bUtek- 
phing, which Jamieson defines 
as fishing for salmon by night 
by means of Ujrehet, He ex- 
plains the epithet hlaek in this 
instance by suggesting that 
"the fish" are Hack or foul 
when they come up the streams 
to deposit their spawn, an ex- 
planation which is wholly in- 
admissible. The third and 
fourth phrases are Uaek-fooi and 
black- toU, which both mean ** a 
confidant in love affairs, or one 
who goes between a lover and 
his mistress endeavouring to 
bring the cold or coy fkir one 
to compliance." In these in- 
stances, black is certainly more 
related to the idea of warming, 
inciting, animating, than to that 



of blackness. JBiaek-foot and 
Uadb-sole In reality mean hot- 
foot, and Aof-sole, as in the 
corresponding phrasd, hot-koiU^ 
applied to the constant running 
to-and-fro of the go-between. 
Elack'WifUerf which signifies, 
according to Jamieson, "the 
last cart-load of grain brought 
home from the harvest-field," 
Is as difficult as either of the 
phrases previously-cited to 
associate with the idea of UaJck- 
ne$$t either morel or physical ; 
but rether with that of comfort, 
warmth— or provision for the 
winter months. The winter 
itself may be meta|^orically 
black, but not by an^ exten- 
sion of meaning or of fancy can 
the epithet black, in colour, be 
associated with a caH'load -of 
grain. There are two other 
equivalent phrases in Scottish 
use in which block is an epithet, 
namely, black victwd, meaning 
pulse, beans and peas, and black 
crop, which has the same sig- 
nification. Jamieson says these 
crops are so called because they 
are always green, and extends 
the meaning to turnips, pota- 
toes, &c., for the same reason I 
But black cannot be accepted 
as equivalent to green. 

Of all the derivations ever 
suggested for blade -mail, the 
word on which this disquisition 
concerning black started, the 
most unfortunate is that of 
Jamieson, who traces it to " the 
German blakmal, and to the 
Flemish blaken, to rob." It is 
^sufficient for the refutation of 
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Black Saxpence — Bhck Watch, 



Jamieson to state that there 
is no snch word as hiakmal in 
the German language, and that 
Udken, as already observed, does 
not signify to rob, bnt to bom. 
In conclusion, it may be stated 
that the English hUuii has long 
been a puzxle to the compilers 
of dictionaries. There is no 
trace of it to be found in the 
sense of colour in any of the 
Teutonic languages. JBladc in 
German is tekwarz; in Dutch, 
Flemish, and Swedish, mBort ; in 
Danish, tvaerU ; and in old Bng- 
lish, mearik and noartky. 

Worcester's Dictionary de- 
rives Uaek ttomUeak. Mr. Wedg- 
wood, who is one of the latest 
authorities, says "the orig^inal 
meaning of Uack seems to have 
been exactly the reverse of 
the present sense, viz., shining 
white. It is, in fact," he adds, 
*' radically identical with the 
French Uofic, from which it 
differs only in the absence of 
the nasal." 

Perhaps it may be possible, 
ex fumo dare Iumm, to kindle 
a light out of all this smoke. 
May not the real root of the Sng- 
lish hlach (as a colour) be the 
Gaelic hldaieh, or the Flemish 
blaken, to bum ? That which is 
burned isUaekened. AUacfcman, 
or negro, is one whose skin has 
been tanned or burned bythe sun; 
and sun-burrU in this case means 
hUukened. It may be said of 
this explanation, whether cor- 
rect or not, that it is at all 
events entitled to as much con- 
sideration as those from hUtik 



and hUme, and that It is far 
more probable than either. 

Black sazpence, supposed in 
Scottish superstition to be a 
magical sixpence given by the 
Devil in payment for the soul 
of the person who aooepted it. 
The virtue of this "black" six- 
pence consisted in its having 
always a bright sixpence along- 
side of it; that as soon as it 
was taken away and spent, it was 
replaced by another, and so on 
to the *' crack of doom." Jamie- 
son supposed that the infernal 
sixpence was so named from its 
colour ; but possibly, and more 
probably, it was thus designated 
from the Gaelic hUUhaieh, pro- 
tection, as being a protection 
against absolute poverty as long 
as the unholy compact existed. 
See ELadk-maXL and EOMk- Watch 
for this sense of the word 
Ua/ek, 

Black- Watch, a name given to the 
Highland regiment, the brave 
and very distinguished Forty- 
Second, which has fought, bled, 
and conquered in many a hard- 
won field in every part of the 
world, where its services were 
required to vindicate the right 
and uphold the honour of Great 
Britain. It is generally sup- 
posed that the name was given 
to them on account of the dark 
colour of the tartan which they 
wear; but the tartan is not 
black, but very dark green, 
like the tartans of many High- 
land clans, in which green is 
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the predaminant hoe, 
by bbck^ Une, red, or ytflow 
stripes in some of Unan. It is 
posBible, bowever, that iledb 
in this instance, as in Macfc 
maSL^ Ac (which see), signifies 
protection, and that thepoipular 
name of the iUnstrions reginient 
in question signifies the 
leelMi^ iratch.' 
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Blae, of a li^d blae oQloar, sickly 
Uue. 

Bladiemes, bilbenies. 

The morning blot and wan. 

— DooGLAs: TrumlaHam^au 



How dow 70a this Nat eastlin' wind. 
That's like to blaw a body blind ? 

— Burns. 

Be in dread, O sirs I Some of yon will 
stand with blot coantenanoes before the 
tribunal of God. 

—Bruce: Tk4 Scutt Cot^t maiwn. 

Blash, a gust of wind. 

Amidst a glint o' sonshine comes a hhuk 
o' cauld sleet. — Nodes Ambtvsimtut. 

Blate, shy, modest, bashful; of 
nnknown derivation. EUid in 
Gaelic is the reyerse of Uait 
in Lowland Scotch, and means 
impertinent, troublesome, for- 
ward, presuming. 

Says Lord Frank Ker, Ye are na' blatt 
To bring as the news o' yer ain defeat. 
—JacobiU Ballad: JofmnU Cop*, 

A blaU cat makes a proud mouse. 

—Allan Ramsay. 

Bland, to lay anything flat with 
violence, as the wind or a storm 
of rain does the com. 



This day M*Kinlay takes the flail. 
And he's the boy wiU Me«tf her. 

— Burns : Thi Ordimmtim 

Ochonl ochoa! cries Haa^Moa, 

That ever I was boni 
To see tlie Budue bam tin Uukl, 

And Urn mdtt^ a' the core. 



Blftveis. The blue cornflower. 

Blavers that grow amid white land. 
^Buchah's Amcimt Bmiimdt : Tkt 



Blaw-l'-ni74Q^, a flatterer, a 
cajoler, a wheedler; one who 
Uowi fair words into the ear of 
a ready listener for a selfish or 
sinister purpose. 

Bledoch, skim-milk; from the 
Gaelic hUodhaeh or Ueoghtmnf 
to milk. 

She kinied the kirn and scummed it dean, 
Left the gudeman but biodocA bare. 
—Allan Ramsay's Awii f ia i w .* Tkg 
Wift ^A mkitrmmekiy, 

BleAer, to talk nonsense, to be 
full of wind Hke a bladder, 
BUthertkite, nonsense. 

Blethers, nonsense, impertinence. 
Blaidry, fooUsh talk, from the 
Gaelic hlaidaireaehdt and hleidir, 
impertinence. BLetherum'thUe 
or hUtherum-tkUe, sometimes cor- 
rupted into hladdenhUe^ are 
derivatives of this word, '" Te 
hlethrin locn' and *ye tkyU,*" 
says Gromek, the editor of the 
" Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song, *'are terms of 
familiar reproach still in use, 
and are applied to those satiric 
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BUnier—Blunk. 



ro^es who have the art of 
iniffgling falsehood with trath 
with adnurable art" 

Stringing hUtk^rt tq> in liiyme 
For fools to ang. 

•BuxMS : Tkt Vision. 



Gatfaen bat wind to hktktr up n name. 

— BbAUMOMT AMD FlSTCHBR. 

Some are tmsy bUtktrim 
lUglit londalMt day. 

~BuKNs: TluHofyFmr. 

Right toonifiilly slie answered him. 
Jog on yonr tf^* yoQ bladdtrtkaU'-' 
My name is Apggie Lander. 

— Sbmple: Maggie LmuUr, 
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She's better to-night," said one none 
to another, " Night's come, bnt it's not 
gone," replied her helpmate, in the full 
hearing of the patient, "and it's the small 
hoursll try her.** "The small hoonll 
not try me as much as yoa do with your 
blethering tongues," remarked the patient 
with perfect sang-froid. — A Visit to ths 
landon Hospitals^ March 33, 1870. 

I knew Bums's " Blethering Bitch," who 
in his later years lived in Tarbolton, and 
earned a scanty liring by breaking stones 
on the road. In taking a walk round the 
hiD flftentioned in " Death and Dr. Horn- 
book," I came upon • Jamie Hunq^vey 
(such was his name) busy at work, and 
after talking with him a short time, I 
ventured to ask him, " Is it true, Jamie, 
that you are Bums's bUtkering bitch f" 
" Aye, deed am I, and mony a gnid gill I 
hae gotten by it 1" This was a broad hint; 
but I did not take h.— R. Drbnman. 

ranter, to flicker like a flame 
about to expire for want of 
nooriahment. 



a sudden bmat of grief or 
anger, also to weep, sob, and 
lament simnltaneoosly. A^blirt 
of greeting" signifies an oat- 
burst of tears. The English 



Utifi is akin to the SoottUh 6Ur(, 
though not exactly synon jmons, 
and is prindpallj used to signify 
a sadden and onpremeditated 
(iisolosure of what oo^t to 
have been kept secret* as in the 
phrase *'He blurted oat the 
truth," or "He Unrted out an 
oath." The root both of hUH 
and UuH is the Gaelic ifocr, to 
cry out or roar, and Uaorie, 
cried out or roared. 

Blob, a large round drop of water 
or other liquid. A similar word, 
bldf, now obsolete, was once 
used in England to signify an 
air-babble, and, in its form of 
Uebtter, is the root of hlistcr. 

We look on this troubled stream of the 
generations of men to as little purpose 
almoet as idle bofys do on dancing biebs or 
bobbles on the water. ^ Sir Thomas 
MoKK : Consolations of the SouL 

Her e'en the clearest bUA o* dew out- 
shining.— Axxan Ramsay. 

The bonnie red rose, 
Wetwi'the^i^o'dew. 

— Allan Cunningham. 

Bloater, to bluster or talk idly; 
Gaelic (dadair, to talk idly. 

Cacklin' about Coleridge or UotiUrin' 
about Byroa.'-Noetm Ambtrttintui. 

Blank, to mismanage or spoil any- 
thing by clumsy, inexpert, or 
stupid handling ; also a dull, 
stolid, and foolishly inert person. 
Jamieson thinks it is derived 
from the Icelandic Uundaj sleepy- 
headed. It is more probably 
from the Gaelic blomaeh or Uonag, 
fat, greasy ; whence fat-headed 
and stupid. 



BlutUie — BoHuieness. 
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Bluntie. In the Dictionaiy of the 
Scottish Language by an anony- 
mous author (Sdinbmgh, 1818), 
Uwntie is deecribed as a stupid 
fellow. Jamieson has *^Uimt, 
stupid, bare, naked," and ** Uim- 
<f e, a.sniveller," which he derives 
from the Teutonic hUUten, homo 
stolidns. 

They mool me mir, and haud me doita, 
Aod gar me look like blimiUt Tarn ; 

But thxee short years will soon wheel roitn', 
And then comes ane-ond-twenty, Tam. 

—Busks. 

The etymology of the English 
word Uuwt is nncertain, but as it 
signifies the opposite of sharp, 
the Scottish liuntit may be ac- 
cepted as a designation of one 
who is not sharp or olever. No 
English dictionary suggests any 
etymology that oan reasonably 
be accepted, the nearest being 
pZump, round, or rounded with- 
out a point. *' Blunt" the slang 
word for money, is supposed by 
some to be derired from the 
name of Str John BtiwU, a rich 
director of the South S^ -Com- 
pany in the year 1720. 

Bob, to make a curtsey, to bend, 
to bow down. 

Sweet was the smell of flowers, blue, white, 
and red. 
The noise of birds was maist mfdodioos. 
The MMn^ boug^ bloom'd broad abune 
my head. 

— R. HsKKvsoN : TAe Lion and 
the Mouse. 

When she cam' ben she bc^t. 
—Chaubkks's Scottish Songs. 

Wcel done, quo' he ; play up, quo* she ; 

Weel boWd, quo' Rob the Ranter, 
It's worth my while to play indeed 

When I hac sic a dancer. 

•—Meiggie Lauder. 



When she came ben she MM/.-^Buicms. 

Oat came the aold fuaidens a' hetibiti dis- 
creetly. 
—Jambs Ballantinb: TheAuld 
Beggar Man, 

When she came ben she bobbit fu' low. 
And what was Ins errand he soon let her 

know. 
Surprised was the laird when the lady said 

Nat 
As wi' a laigh curtsie she turned her awa. 
— The Laird o' Cockpen. 

Bodle, a small Scottish coin, of 
less value than a bawbee^ the sixth 
part of an English penny. 

Blade Madge, she is prudent; has sense 

in her noddle. 
Is douce and respectit ; I care na' a bodie. 

— JOAMNA BaILLIB. 

BooftiSe, a parting drink, a stir- 
rup-cup; a deoeh an doruB^ of- 
fered to and partaken with a 
departing guest, with wishes 
for a good and pleasant journey ; 
a hon voyage. The word, some- 
times written honaUtiB or honaUyt 
is a corrupt spelling of the 
French bonne attde, or bon aUer. 

Bonnie, beautiful, good-natured, 
and cheerful — ^the three quali- 
ties in combination — as applied 
to a woman; applied to natural 
objects, it simply signifies beau- 
tiful, as in " Ye banks and braes 
o' bonnie Doon." This is an old 
English word, used by Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, and 
still current in the Northern 
English counties, as well as in 
Scotland. 

Bonnieness, a word that conveys 
the sense of both prettiness 
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Bonspiel — Brander. 



and goodnem, that are some- 
times, bat ought neyer, to dwell 
apart. 

Bonnieness gaed to the wmtor to wash, 
And prettiaess gaed to the ban to thraih ; 
Gae tell my maister to pay me my fee, 
For iJuww/Vwffg winna let prettineas be. 
— Cmambbrb's Sc^Hsh S^ngt. 

Bontpiel, sport or play. 

I hae been at mony a bonspi^ bot I 
ne'er warn snch a congregation on the ice 
before.— Ar«p/«v Amhvatmm. 

Boodle, a ghost, a sprite, a hob- 
goblin; by some derived from 
hode^ a message, the German 
hoUt a messenger, and by others, 
with more probability, from the 
Gaelio hodack, a spectre— a word 
which is also applied izTOTer- 
ently to an lU-&Yoiired and 
churlish old man. 

Borrow, to ransom, and not, as in 
Bnglish, to effect a loan. 

And in cam' her brother dear, 

A waefiil man was he. 
I'd gie a' the lands I hae, 

Bonnie Jean, to borrow thee. 
Oh, borrow me, brother, borrow me, 

Or bo rfwv e d 111 never be, 
For I gar'd kill my am dear lord. 

An' life's nae pleasore to me. 

— The lAurdtf 'iVarrisUmm, 

Bonrack or bourock, a name 
given by children to the little 
mounds of sand or earth that 
they raise on the sea-shore or in 
their playgrotmds in imitation 
of castles or houses ; — a diminu- 
tive, apparently, of the word 
hofWT^ a lady's chamber. The 
word is sometimes used for a 
shepherd's hut or shieling. In 



some parts of Scotland it signi- 
fies a heap or mound of any kind, 
and also metaphorically a heap 
or crowd of people. 

Well ne'er big bowrockt i' the sand 
together (Old Prmmb)^ i.e,, we'll never 
be familiar or closely allied in scntimfnr or 
purpose. 

Board, a jest, a joke ; also to jest, 
to play tricbi with. In old 
English, lord. From the Gaelic 
(iiri, mockery. 

The wixard could no longer bear her bofd^ 
But, bursting forth in laughter, to her said. 
— Spbnsbk : Paerio Qu*t$u. 

I'll tell the bourd^ but nae the body. 
A sooth bouri is nae bourd. 
They that bomrd wi' cats may count ujKm 
scans. 

—Allan Ramsay's Seott Pn mt t i t. 

Bonse, to drink deeply, to revel ; 
whence the colloquial English 
word " boosy.' 
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Then let him bouto and deep carouse 

Wi' bumpers flowing o'er, 
Till ho forgets his love* and debts. 

And minds his griefii no more. — Bosks. 

And thou^ bold Robin Hood 
Would with his Maid Marian 
Sup and botue from horn and can. 

— KSATS. 

Brae, the brow or side of a hiU ; 
from the Gaelic bruaiok, a hill 
side, a steep. 

We twa hae ran about the bnu*t 
And pu'd the gowans fine. 

But mony a weary foot we've trod 
Sin auld lang syne. — Burns. 

Braader, a gridiron, also a toast- 
ing-fork; from the Teutonic 
6refMien, to bum; ^e6raiifU, 
burned. 



Brander — Bree. 
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Blander, a gridiron, «.f., a burner/ 
on which to submit food to the 
direct action of the fire without 
the intervention of water ; from 
the Teutonic brenmn^ to bam, 
and gttvaniUf burnt. 

Bnnder-baimock, a cake heated 
on a gridiron ; a common mode 
of preparing oaten cakes in Scot- 
land. 

Brankie, gaudy, showy. Bramkil^ 
vain, conceited, proud of one's 
fine clothes. BrcmJM a great 
show of finery. 

Where hae ye been sae braw, lad T 
Where hae ye been sae irankUt O f 

Where hae ye been sae braw, lad ? 
Cam' ye by KilUcnmkie, O ? 

—Johnson's Musical Mttsium, 

Branne, the calf of the leg; 
whence the English (raivny, 
muscular. 

Your stocking shall be like the cabbage 
leaf, 
That is baith braid and lang, 
NaiTow, narrow at the cute (the instep or 
ankle), 
And braid, braid at the hramu* 

-^Ballad of ike Gardmir^ Jrom 
KinlocKx CoUtOion, 

Brash, a sickness, a rash, an 
eruption. 

The lady's gane to her chamber, 

A moanful woman was she, 
As gin she had taken a sudden bratkt 

An' were about to dee. 

— The Gay Gotshaiwk. 

Brash, a sudden gust of wind, 
also a tu2zle or fight ; hrathy or 
Irmuhiet stormy. 

Biat, a rag or clothes ; from the 
Gaelic 6rat, a covering, a mantle. 



a rag; also &rata«A, a flag, a ban- 
ner; whence perhaps the con- 
temptuous Bng^h term of hrat^ 
for a beggar's child, in allusion 
to the rags in which it is dad. 

WeVe aye had hii and brat, John, 

Great blessings here below ; 
And that helped to keep peace at home, 

John Anderson my jo. 
— From tht old version of" John Ander- 
son my Jo" abridged^ etmendtd^ and 
pufifitdby RoBasT Burns. 

Biatchet, acontemptuous or angry 
term for a troublesome or mis- 
chievous chUd ; a diminutive of 
hnd, a child, so called from the 
Gaelic &rat, a rag ; synonymous 
with another Scottish phrase for 
a poor man's child, as used by 
Bums, '* a smytrie o' wee duddie 
(ragged) weans." 

Brattle, clatter, or any noise made 
by the rapid collision of hard 
substances; possibly from be* 
ratUe, the augmentative of the 
English word rattle. 

List'ning the doors an' windows rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or silly sheep, that tide the brattU 
O* winter war. 

—Burns: A Winter Nig^t. 

Breafhin'. " ru do't in a &rea<A- 
in*" instanter, in the time 
which it would take to draw 
a breath. This phrase is far 
superior to the vulgar English 
*' in a jiffy," or to the still more 
intolerable slang "the twink- 
ling of a bedpost.' 
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Bree, the juice, the essence, the 
spirit. Barley-6r^, the juice of 
the barley, ie., whisky or ale. 

B 
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Breeks-^Broumie. 



Brew is to eztnu^t the spirit or 
essence of barley, malt, hope, 
Ac. Both hrt€ and hrtw are 
directly derived from the Oaelio 
hriyh, spirit, jaice, fta The 
Italians have 6rto, spirit, energy, 
life, animation. From this 
source is derived the Bnglish 
slang word a "hriek," applied 
to a fine, high-spirited, good 
fellow. Various absurd attempts 
have been made to trace the 
expression to a Greek sonroe 
in a spurious anecdote bor- 
rowed from Aristotle, who 
speaks of a tetragonoa oner or 
" four-cornered man," supposed 
in the slang of the Universities 
to signify a brick. 

Breeks, the nether garments of a 
man, trousers, trews, breeches. 
The vulgar English word breeehe§ 
is derived from the breech^ the 
part of the body which they 
cover. The Scottish word has 
a more dignified origin in the 
Gaelic breaghad^ attire, dress, or- 
nament, and brmghaidy adorn, 
embellish, "from which Celtic 
word," says Ainsworth in his 
Latin Dictionary, " the Romans 
derived bracca and braceatus, 
wearing trews, like the Gauls." 

Thir bretks o' mine, my only pair, 
I wad hae gien them afT my hurdies 
For ae blink o* the bonnie burdies. 

—BuRMs: Tarn 0* SfumUr. 

Brent or brant, high, steep ; also 
smooth. 

Her fair brttU brow, 
Smooth as the unwrinkled deep. 
—Allan Ramsay. 



John Andenoo my jo, John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

Yoor locks were like the raven. 
Your bonnie brow was bmt. 

— BvsNS : Ji^m Andtrtom mtt/a 

In "John Andenoo ny Jo," the anld 
wife means that her husband's brow was 
smooth. I believe that brent in this pas- 
sage is the past-participle of hwm, Alin- 
ing is one of the effects of burning. I 
think the word is always used to mean 
smooth, unwrinkled— as in the Scottish 
phrase brtni new, the English bram new, 
shining with all the gloss of newness." 
R. Dkxnnan. 

Brim, fierce, disastrous, fatal, 
furious; from the Gaelic hrta- 
fna«, mischief, mischance. 

The brim battle of the Harlaw. 
—Allan Ramsay : TJu Evergrum. 

Bringf home, to be delivered of a 
child. 

Now when nine months were past and gone. 
The lady she brought komt a son. 
— Bucman's ^o/AuA : LordDingwalL 

Brook, to spot, or soil, or blacken 
with soot ; hrwik^^ having a 
dirty face ; and 6rooH0, a nick- 
name either for a sweep or a 
blacksmith. BmMk is tanned 
by the sun or freckled. The 
root is the Gaelic ^rueocA, 
spotted, freckled, speckled, par- 
ticularly in the face. 

Broostle, to perspire profusely; 
also to be in a gpreat hurry, 
bustle, or confusion. From the 
Teutonic braya^ bustle, noise, 
or tumult ; irauien, to ferment, 
to rush, to roar, to snort with 
anger or impatience. 



a household sprite in 
the ancient and not yet extinct 



Brown Study — Bubbly-jock. 
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superstition of Scotland, who, if 
conciliated, performed domestic 
duties, and made himself use- 
ful and agreeable, similar in 
his character to Puck or Robin 
Good-fellow in England. From 
the Gaelic hronn^ a gift, a fa- 
vour. 

Brown study. This phrase, to 
signify deep, sad, or melan- 
choly meditation, was originally 
Scotch, but has long become 
familiar in English. It has 
puzzled all the philologists, who 
persist in deriving almost every 
English word and phrase from 
the Teutonic, the Greek, or the 
Latin, to the exclusion of the 
Celtic, from which even these 
three languages are largely de- 
rived. But they have made no 
grnesses superior to that which 
would trace it to a ftrtnostudy, be- 
cause those who fall into brown 
studies often knit their brows in 
deep thought I The real source 
of the word is the Gaelic hrtm^ 
sorrow, grief, sadness, melan- 
choly, mourning ; hronag, a sor- 
rowful woman ; hron hhrat^ a 
mourning cloth, a cerement or 
mortcloth; hrcnafih, sorrowful, 
and Ironadkt lamentation. This 
explanation ought to satisfy 
even the Keltophobists, and 
teach them to "rest and be 
thankful " in their study of this 
particular colloquialism. 

Bruik, to enjoy, to possess; 
from the Teutonic hrauchen, to 
make use of. WcLt brauchi tit 
What is the use of it 7 



Weel bruik ye o' yon broun, broun bride, 

Between ye and the wa', 
And aae will I o' my winding-sheet. 
That suits me best of a'. 

— J AhUK<oii'fi Collection: Ballad of 
Lammikin, 

Bmlzie or bnilyie, a disturb- 
ance, a commotion, a quarreL 
This word seems to be the root 
of the English hravH^ hroU^ 
embroil, and embroilmerU, and 
the French embrouiUer; all de- 
rivable from the Gaelic hruHl, 
to crush, to beat, to fight, to 
thrash. 

Bannocks o' bear-meal, bannocks o' barley ! 
Wlia' in a brulzie will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi' the bannocks o' barley ; 
Here's to the Highlandman's hawnprVf o' 
barley I 

—Johnson's Afusic€U Museum, 

Bnimble, to make a rumbling 
noise. The English rumUe and 
the Lowland Scotch brumble are 
synonymous, and both appear 
to be derived from the Teutonic 
brummen, to rush audibly like 
a rapid stream; to gurgle, to 
growl. 

Biyttle, to cut up venison. 

And Johnnie has bryttled the deer sae weel, 
And has feasted his gude blade-hounds. 

— Border MinstreUy : Johnnie of 
BrtUdislie. 

Bubbly-jock, a turkey-cock. 

Some of the idiot's friends coming to 
visit him at a farmhouse where he resided, 
reminded him how comfortable he was, 
and how grateful he ought to be for the 
care taken of him. He admitted the fact, 
but he had his sorrows and troubles like 
wiser men. He stood in awe of the great 
turkey-cock of the farm, which used to 
run and gobble at him. "Aye 1 aye ! " he 
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Buckie — But, 



said, unburthening his hnut, " I'm very 
we«l aff, nae doubt; but eh! man, I'm 
sair hadden doun by the BiMly-jockl" 
Dban Ramsay. 

Budde, a whelk or periwinkle. 

Ad' therell be partans [crabs] an' btickieM, 
—Tlu BUtket^im BridmL 

Btickle*to, to many ; derived from 
the idea of fastfnung or joining 
together. The word occurs in 
a vulgar Snglish song to a very 
beautiful Scottish air, which 
was written in imitation of 
the Scottish manner by Tom 
D'Urfey in the reign of Charles 
II. It has been long popular 
under the title of "Within a 
Mile of Edinbuigh Town.' 
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Buckle-beg^g^ar signified what was 
once called a hedge-priai, who 
pretended to perform the cere- 
mony of marriage. To **btiekU 
with a person" was to be en- 
gaged in aigument with another. 

" Buff nor stye," a common collo- 
quialism. To say of any one that 
" he wouldneither buff nor stye," 
means that he would neither do 
one thing or another, that he 
did not know his own mind, 
or that he was so obstinately 
wedded to his own purpose that 
nothing could make him deviate 
from it. It is probably a cor- 
ruption of "he would neither 
be cf nor stay" Jamieson, 
however, derives bmf from the 
Teutonic 5o/, a cheer made by 
mariners; and thinks that itye 
may refer to the act of mounting 
the shrouds, from the Swedish 



ttiga^ to ascend I He has thus 
had recourse to two lang^uagee to 
help him out of a difficulty, when 
one, and that his own, would 
have been sufficient. 

He would neither ^iiyf««r«i(|V for father 
or mother, friend or (be.— Galt: T/U 
EniaiL 

Biiirdly, strong and stalwart, 
hearty, well-built. 

^«M/rchieb (fellows] 

Are bred in sic a way as thb is. 

—Burks : Tlu Twa Dtgt, 



Barnewin, a contraction of 
**Bum-the wind," the popular 
and familiar name for a black- 

. ^smith. 

Bosk, to adorn, to dress; from 
the Gaelic (tu^ocU^ a head-dress, 
an adornment for the person; 
^tM^trniic^ to dress, to adorn, 
to prepare. 

A bonnie bride is soon hnsJdU 

— ^Aixan Ramsay's Scaii 

Bwkft^ buskygf my bonnie bride, 
Butkyif butkye^ my winsome marrow. 
— Hamilton 0/Bmmg0r. 

But This word in Scotland long 
preserved the meaning it once 
had in England of "without," 
and was derived etymologically 
from "be out," of which it is 
an abbreviation. It remains in 
the heraldic motto of the Clan 
Chattan, "Touch not the cat 
hU the glove 1 " It does duty in 
the humorous Jacobite song, in 
ridicule of Greorge L, the Elector 
of Hanover :— 



Bui and Ben — Cadgie. 
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Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king, 

But a wee, wee Gennan lairdie ; 
And when we gaed to bring him haBe» 

He was delvin* in liis yairdie, 

Shenghin kail and layin' leeks, 

Bmt the hose, and ^i the breeks, 

And up his beggar duds he deeks. 

The wee, wee German hdrdie. 

Bat and ben, the out and in, the 
front and back rooms of a 
cotter's hut. 

Toddlin htt and toddlin 3cm, 
I'm nae sooner slockened, than droathy 
again. 

— Sir'Albxanobr Boswbll : A 
Mairim»mal Duet. 

Had siller been made in the kxst to lock by. 
It wadna been round, but square as a dye, 
Whereas by its shape ilka body may see 
It aye was designed it should circulate free. 
Then i^c'll toddle butt and we'll toddle 3m, 
An' aye when we get it, we'll part wi't 
again. — Ibid, 

Byspel, an accidental piece of 
good fortune; a wonderful 
stroke of luck or dexterity. An 
epithet applied, generally in a 
half-hearted spirit of laudation, 
to any person of rare good 



qualities or successful rise in 
the world; as in the phrase 
" He's just a hytpd" The word 
is from the Teutonic heitpielf an 
example; literally a Sj^-^^y. In 
this sense it is sometimes held 
to signify an illegitimate or 
a love-child, a "by-blow," a 
bastard. 

Byasim, a monster, also a 
worthless and shameless woman. 
Supposed to be from the Ice- 
landic bym, a monster, a pro- 
digy. The German 6d«6, wicked, 
and the Gaelic btuns, lust, libi- 
dinousness, and also madness, 
have been su^ested as the 
root of this word. A third 
derivation is' worthy of study, 
that from booth {bao)t wicked, 
and tmtuiin, thoughts, whence 
bao'tmuainf quasi bissim or 
byssom, a wicked thought, or 
a person with wicked thoughts. 
The word Baonian, which has 
puzzled Shakespearian commen- 
tators to explain, maybe allied. 
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Ca', to drive, or drive in, to smite ; 
also to contend or fight; from 
the Gaelic cath, pronounced ea\ 
to smite, to fight. 

Ill cause a man put up the fire, 

Anither ca' in the stake, 
And on the head o' yon high hill 
I'll bum you for his sake. 
Bdcham's Ballads : Young Prinu James. 

Every naig was ctid a shoe on, 
The smith and thee got roaring fu' on. 
—Burns: Tom «f SkaaUr. 



Ca' cannie I an exhortation to be- 
ware, to take heed or care as to 
what you are doing or saying ; 
ea\ to drive, and eannie^ cau- 
tious or cautiously. 

Cadgie— sometimes written tsaigie 
— cheerful, sportive, wanton, 
friendly ; possibly from the old 
Gaelic ead, a friend, whence, 
according to some philologists. 
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Cair — Cannie, 



cadie, a lad (used in the sense 
of kindnesa and familiarity); 
bat, according to others, from 
the French eadet, a younger 
bom. 

A oock-laird fu* cadgU 

Wi' Jeanie did meet ; 
He haoaed her, he kissed ber. 

And ca'd her his sweet. 

— Chambers's ScatiUh Seng*, 

Yon ill<toogued tiokler, Charlie Fox, 
May taoot you wi' his jeers aad shocks ; 
But gie't him het, my hearty cocks. 

E'en oowe the cadU I 
And send him to his dicinK*box 

And sportin' lady. 

—Burns : Autkof^t Eanutt Cty 
and Praytr, 

Cair, to strain through. "This 
word," says Jamieson, " is nsed 
in Clydesdale, and signifies to 
extract the thickest part of 
broth or hotch-potch while 
dining or supping." It is pro- 
bably from the Gaelio ctr, a 
comb ; whence also the English 
word to turry a horse, and eurry- 
oomb, the comb used for the 
purpose. 

Catrd, a tinker. 

Ckne the awmrie, steek the kist, 
Or else some gear will soon be miss'd ; 
Tell the news in brugh and glen, 
Donald Cairds come again. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

From the Graelio Mar(i,a8mith, 
a Wright, a workman ; with the 
prefix tcinti fire, is derived the 
English iin-toiird or tinker, a fire- 
smith. Johnson, ignorant of 
Celtic, traced tinker from tink, 
because tinkers struck a kettle 
and produced a tinkling nuiso 
to announce their arrival. 



Caller, fresh, cooL There is no 
exact English synonym for this 
word. " Caller herrin," " CaUer 
haddie," and ** Caller ow" are 
familiar cries to Edinburgh 
people, and to all strangers who 
visit that beautiful city. 

Sae sweet his iroice, sae smooth hu tongue, 

His breath's like eo/Zrr air ; 
His very foot has music in't 
When he conies up the stair. 

— MiCKu: T/Urt't moi Lttek 
about tkt Homte. 

Upon a simmer Sunday mom, 
When Nature's face is lair, 

I walked forth to view the com 
And snuff the caller air. 

—Burns: Tkt Holy Fmir. 

Camsteerie, crooked, confused, 
unmanageable ; from the Gaelic 
eowi, crooked, and atiatr, to steer 
or lead. 

The phalanx broken into pieces like 
cmmttitrit vkindx.^'NocUs Amhnuuuug. 

Caflnie, knowing, but gentle ; not 
to be easily deceived, yet not sly 
or cunning. A very expressive 
word, often used by Englishmen 
to describe the Scotch, as in the 
phrase, "a canny Scotsman," 
one who knows what he is about. 
The word also means dexterous, 
clever at a bargain, and also for- 
tunate. It is possibly derived 
from the Oaelic eeannaich, to 
buy ; and is conmion in the 
North of England as weU as in 
Scotland. 

Bonny lass, cammy lass, wilt thou be 
mine? 
—TJU CumberUmd Courtship. 

He mounted his mare and he rode can- 

nilU, 

— The Laird o Cockpct^ 



Caniie — Carle. 
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Hae naething to do wi' him; he's no 
eanuy. 

They have need of ft eam^ cook who 
have but one egg for dinner. 

— ALI.AN Ramsay's Scots Provtfhs, 

Omttei joyous, merry, talkative 
from excess of good spirits; 
from the Gaelic eaimiit speech, 
or com, to sing. 

Contented wi' little and ctmiit wi' mair. 

—Burns. 
Some cannie wee bodie may be my lot, 
An' I'll be cantie in thinking o't. 
— Brockxtt's North Country Ghuary: 
NowcmstU Song. 

The mntio auld folks. 

—Burns : Tkt Tkun Dogs, 

The dachan yill had made me caniie. 
—Burks : Death a$td Dr. Hornbook* 

Cantrip, a charm, a spell, a trick, 
a mischievous trick. The word 
is a corruption of the Gaelic 
word eeama^ head, chief, prin- 
cipal, and cirip, a trick. 

Coffins stood roan' like open presses, 
That showed the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a li|^t. 

— Burns : Tarn o' Shanter. 

Boms, in the " Address to the Deil," has 
another example of this vrord, in which the 
humour is great and the indecency greater. 
— Lord Nbavbs. 

Ci^tenioity, peevish, crabbed, apt 
to take offence, of singular and 
uncertain humour. 

*' Me forward I " answered Mrs. Patt ; 
" the eei^erwrity, old, giming ale-wife may 
wait long enough ere I forward it ! " — 
Scott : St. Ronans IVell. 

Gaelic, eabair, a gabbler, a 
tattler ; naUheat, mischiel 

Cappernoytit, sUghtly de- 
ranged. 



D'ye hear what auld Dominie Napier 
says about the mirk Monday? He says 
it's an eclipse — the sun and the moon fecht- 
ing for the upper hand 1 But, Lord t he's 
a poor capemoytit cresuure. — Laird 0/ 
Logan. 

Carfuffle, agitation of mind, per- 
plexity ; from the Gaelic eeam^ 
a twist or wrong turn, and haob^ 
haobach, and btiobhatl, an alarm, 
a fright, a perplexity ; and with 
the aspirate, the b pronounced 
as/, bhaobaU, fuffle. 

Troth, my lord may be turned fule out. 
right an' he pots hiinaell into a carfuffle 
for ony thing ye could bring him, £die. — 
Scott: The Antiquary. 

Car kin', grinding, oppressively 
wearying, vexatious. The root 
of this word is the Gaelic 
gairg^ rough, from whence also 
gatyU, the rough noise pro- 
duced by a liquor to foment the 
throat, but not to be swallowed. 

The lisping infant prattlin* on his knee 
Does a' his weary carkin' cares beguile. 
An' makes him quite forget his labour 
and his toiL 
—Burns : Cotter's Satunlay Night. 

Carle, a man, a fellow ; from the 
Teutonic ibr2. This word, which 
was used by Chaucer, has been 
corrupted into the English chwrl^ 
which means a rude fellow. In 
Scotland it still preserves its 
original and pleasanter signifi- 
cation. 

The miller was a stout carle for the nones. 
Full big he was of braune, and eke of bones. 

— Chaucbr. 

The pawky auld carle cam' ower the lea, 
Wi' mony guid e'ens and guid days to me. 
Saying, Kind sirs, for your courtesy, 
Will you lodge a silly poor man 7 
— Ritson's Caledonian Songs. 
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Oh I wha's that at my diamber door ? 

Fair widow, are ye wankin* T 
Anld carlty your suit give o'er, 

Your love lies a' in talktn*. 

->ALLAif Ramsay. 

When lairds breaks carUs get land. 
— Ai.LAM Ramsay's Sc^tt Prvotrti. 

Up starts a carle, and gains good, 
And thence comes a' our gentle blood. 

— Idem. 

My daddie is a cankered carltt 
Hel] no twine wi' his gear ; 

But let diem say or let them dae. 
It's a' ane to me ; 

For he's low doan, he's in the broom, 
That's waiting for me. 

—Jambs CASNaciB, 1765. 

CarUt a iiiaa» or fellow, is also 
used ad jectively for male, manly, 
strong, vigorous : as in carle- 
hempf the largest seed-bearing 
stalk of hemp ; carU'doddeVf the 
largest stalk of dodder-grass ; 
carie-hecUher or oarlin-JieatJier, the 
largest species of heather or 
erica; earie-tangle, the largest 
species of tangle or sea- weed ; 
earU'Wifet a man who does 
women's work ; oaHe-eai, a tom- 
cat, a male cat, &c. 

Ye have a stalk o' carle-hem^ in yoo. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots 'Proverbs. 

The carU-sUUk of hemp in man — 
Resolve.— Burns. 

Carle-wife, a husband who med- 
dles too much with the house- 
hold duties and privileges of 
the wife ; a much better word 
than its English equivalent — a 
" moUy-coddle.' 
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Carline or carlin, an old woman. 

Cats and carUnes love to sleep i* the son. 
— Allan Ramsay. 

That auld capricious carlin Nature. 
—Burns: To James Smith. 



The Rev. Mr. Monro of Westray,preach> 
ing on the flight of Ix>t from Sodom, said : 
"The honest man and his family were 
ordered out of the town, and charged not 
to kx>k hack ; but the auld cmriis^ Lot's 
wife, looked owre her shouther, for which 
she was smote into a lump of sawt." And 
he added, with great unctioa : " Oh, ye 
people of Westray, if ye had had her, mony 
a day since ye wad hae putten her in the 
parritch-pat ( " — ^Dean Ramsay. 

Oup, by some commentators con- 
sidered to signify to sing, by 
others to rehearse, from the oft- 
recurring phrase in old ballads 
recording the performances of 
bards and minstrels — " he ha/rpU 
and he carptir.' 
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And ay he hmffit^ and ay he carftt^ 

Till a' the nobles ga'ed o'er the floor ; 
But and the music was sae sweet, 
The groom forgot the stable door. 
—%cim*^ Border MinstreUf : TAe 
Lockmabeti Harper, 

To this passage Mr. Robert 
Chambers, in his " Collection of 
Scottish Ballads," appended the 
note : — " In the * Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border * carpit is ex- 
plained as meaning sung, but I 
suggest, with great deference, 
that it appears, from the use 
made of it in Barbour's ' Bruce,' 
that it refers to the narrative 
which the ancient minstrels ac- 
companied on their instruments." 
But Mr. Chambers has left the 
doubt exactly where he found it, 
for the old minstrels sometimes 
sang and sometimes merely re- 
cited or declaimed their stories. 
The etymology and meaning are 
both as doubtful as ever. The 
English to carp, to cavil or find 
fault, is probably connected. 
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Cany, the driving clouds. 

Mirk and rainy U the night, 
No a stam (star) in a' the carry. 

— Tamnahilu 

The word is derived from the 
Gaelic ea/raichj to move, to stir ; 
earaidh, movement. 

Castock, sometimes written cus- 
tock, a cabbage-stalk. 

There's canld kail in Ab erd e en , 
An' castockt in Stra'bogie. 

— DuKB OP Gordon. 

Every day's no Ynle-day ; — cast the cat 
a castack,—AujM Ramsay's Sects Pro- 
x>erbt. 

In their hearts thejr're as callous as cu»- 
Ucks.—NoeUt Ambmiama. 

CatfTHTi. A Highland eaJteran was 
a term formerly applied in the 
Lowlands to a Highland maran- 
der or cattle-stealer, and gene- 
rally to the Highlanders, who 
were all supposed to be lawless 
depredators on the wealth of the 
Lowlands. The word is probably 
from the Gaelic ootA, a battle, 
a fight; eaUuich, a fighter or 
warrior; and ran^ to shont, to 
roar ; whence, by emphatic de- 
nunciation, a roaring, a violent 
warrior or depredator. 

My k>ve he was as brave a man 

As ever Scotland bred, 
Descended from a Highland clan, 

A catenui to his trade. 

^-GiltUroy. 

Canld bark. To live in "the 
canld bark/' is to be dead and 
buried. Barkf in this meta- 
phorical euphemism, is evidently 
not traceable to ftorJr, a boat 
or ship, or to the hark ot an 



animal; but is possibly from 
hark, skin (which see), or from 
herg or h%irg or hurrow, a hill or 
hillock, or slight mound raised 
over a grave. 

Canld coal. "Hehasacau^eooZ 
to blaw," i.e., he is engaged in 
a hopeless undertaking; there 
is no spark of fire in it which 
can be blown into a flame. 

Cauldrife, cold-hearted, cool in 
love or friendship, indifferent- 
minded. 

Gae, get yoa gone, you canldrifi wooer, 
Ye sour-looking catUdrift wooer. 
I straightway showed him to the door, 
Sayin*, Come nae mair to me, oh ! 

—Herd's ColUction : Tkt Brisk 
VouMg LaeL 

Cav§e. According to Jamieson, 
this is an Aberdeenshire word, 
signifying a state of commotion 
or perturbation of mind. He 
suggests its derivation from the 
French eoi vif, a matter that 
gives or requires activity (of 
mind). Is it not rather the 
Gaelic eahhag {ca-vag), hurry, 
haste, dispatch, trouble, diffi- 
culty 7 whence eabhagaehf hasty, 
impetuous, hurried. Cave is 
used in the "Noctes Ambro- 
sianse" as synonymous with toss. 
" (jrallopin' on a grey horse that 
eaves the foam from its fiery 
nostrils." 

Chandlers, candlesticks ; the Eng- 
lish chandeliers. 

Hae ye ony pots or pans, 
Or ony broken ckdsndUrs ; 

I am a tinker to my trade, 
An' newly come frae Flanders. 
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Channer — Clachan. 



As scant of siller as of grace, 
Disbanded, I'd a bad run ; 

Gac tell the lady o' the place 

I've come to clout the cauldron. 
—Thg Tinker, or Clout iJu Camidrvm, 

Chaiiser, to contend, to oom- 
plain, to gramble, to chide, to 
remoostiate ; from the Gaelio 
Mfinin, a contentionB moxmnr- 

' ing, chiding ; eawramukf qnem- 
loos murmuring, contentions; 
and eawranacha^ petulance, ill- 
humour. 

The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The ckoMturin' worm doth chide. 

—BonUrMimirtlsy: Th$CUHit 
Ttva Som 9' Omrt^^rd, 

How the worm conld cAonfMr 
or chide in the graye is incom- 
prehensible, mUess one of the 
meanings of the word is to 
fret or canse to fret with vexa- 
tion. This interpretation has 
led to the supposition that 
** fret," in the sense of its for- 
mer signification of "gnaw" 
or "eat," from the German 
fruten, Flemish /refen, as in the 
Scriptnre phrase "The moth 
fretteth the garment," is synony- 
mous with ehanner. This, how- 
ever, Is not the case, as the 
Gaelic etymology suffices to 
prove. But neither ckomntring 
nor freUing supplies an intelli- 
gible or satisfactory explana- 
tion of the ballad-writer's mean- 
ing. 

Chap, to knock ; ehaupf a blow. 

I dreamed I was deed, and carried far, 
far, far up, till I came to Heaven's yett— 
when I cha^t, and cka^/it, and eha^it, 
till at last an angel keekit out and said, 
" Wha are ye ? "— Dban Ramsay. 



The chid was stout, the duel was siark, 
And wadna bide to cka^ nor ca'. 

And Girzie, faint wi' holy wark. 
Had na the power to say him nal 

^HolyGinU, 

The Bomewin oomei on like death at 
every cA«i^. 

— fiuRNS : ScoUk Drink, 

Chaik, to make a grinding or 
grunting noise, also to com- 
plain petulantly and obstinately. 
A form of earib, with the sub- 
stitution of eh ixst c or Ar, as in 
thuTck for Hrkt Jtc. 

Cheep, to chiip or chirrup like a 
bird. 

Ye're nae chicken for a your ckie^".-^ 

Chlel, a fellow, a youth ; the same 
as the ancient English childef 
aa used by Byron in " ChUde 
Harold." From the Gaelic gilU, 
a youth. 

The brawny, bainie ploughman ckiei. 
—Burns : ScHck Drink. 

A ckigft amang ye takin' notes. 

— Burns. 

Clachan, a village; from the 
Gaelic daehf a stone, and dachan, 
the stones or houses. 

The clackan yill fale) had made me cantie. 
—Burns: DaUkandDr. Hornbook, 
Ye ken Jock Hornbook o' the clackan, 

— Idtm. 
llie clackan ct Aberfoyle. 
—Sir Walter Scott : R06 Roy.. 

Many Bnglish and American 
tourists in Scotland, and other 
readers of the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, imagine that 
the '*clachaa of Aberfoyle" 
means the miU, of Aberfoyle. 



Clart — CUpie. 
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They derive the word from the 
Kngliah eiadk, the noise of the 
mill-wheel, and knowing no- 
thing of dachan, the yUlage, are 
disappointed when they find 
neither windmill nor watermill 
on the classic spot. 

Qart, to defile, to make dirty. 

Clart^, dirty; from the Gaelic 
dahar or tiKoMor, filth, mad, 
mire. 

Seaitdung auld wives* barreb ; 

OchoD the day 1 
That c2»rty barm [dirty yeast] shooM stain 
my laurels! 

But— whatll ye sayf 
Those movia' things ca'd wires and weans 
Wad move the very hearts o' stanes. 

— BuRMs: On being A^poinitd 
to ike Exeat. 

Clatch, to danb, to do any kind 
of work carelessly, awkwardly, 
recklessly, or ignorantly ; davght, 
snatched. 

Qanr or s^lanr, mud, dirt, mire; 
'* a gowpen o' gfaur" a handful 
ofmnd; " a humplock of pfour," 
a heap of mud. 

The wee kiddie, greetin', said his brither 
Jock had coost a gowpen o' gUutr at 
him and knockit him on the neb.— Jambs 
Ballamtinb. 

Qant, to snatch, to lay hold of 
eagerly; something that has 
been got together by greed ; a 
large heap. 

Ken ye what Meg o* the Mill has gotten ? 
She's gotten a coof wi' a elaut o' siller, 
And broken the heart o' the barley miUer. 
—Burns : Mtg 0* the MiiL 

Clout is undoubtedly from the English 



word clmwt which had the sense in olden 
time ci to scratch, to gather together, and 
is in that sense still in use in some parts of 
England. Ciatti, in Scotdi, n most fre- 
qoently used as a noun, and b the name 
given to a hoe used to gather mud, &c., 
together ; to clmmi the roads, to gather the 
mud. I dont think the world itself con- 
tains the idea of getting together a large 
heap by grted. I don't recognise the 
other meanings, " to snatch,** " to lay hold 
of eageriy." I would use a different word 
to express these meanings, — tt giattm, to 
^lay giamm, would fit them exactly.- 
R. Drbnnan. 

ClaTers, idle stories, silly calom- 
nies. 



Hail Poeue ! thoo nj^mph .«i.«.*«i« , 
In chase o' thee what crowds hae swerv'd 
Frae common sense, or sunk unnerv'd 
'Mong heaps o* clmftrs, 

—Burns : On PatUtnl Pottt, 

Claw, to flatter ; from the Gaelic 
diiky praise, and not, as igno- 
rantly supposed, from the Eng- 
lish e2aw, to scratch with the 
nails, in allusion to the itch. 

Clmm me and 111 elmw yon. — Scottish 
rfwtfis, 

I laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humour. 
— Shakbspbarb : Much Ado about 

NotkiHg, 

Claymore, the Highland broad- 
sword; from the Gaelic daid- 
heawh, or glaive, a sword, and 
mor, great. 

Wha on the moor a gallant clan 
From boastin' foes their banners bore. 

Who showed himself a better man 
Or fiercer waved the broad claymore ? 
— Sir Aucxandbr Boswbll. 

Oepie, deceitful ; from the Gaelic 
dibe, deceit. 
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Clishmaclaver — Clunk, 



ClishmaclATer, idle talk, foolish 
gossip, incessant gabble. 

What farther cluk-ma-claver might been 
said.— BusMs: Ths Brigt o' Ayr. 

From the Gaelic dU {diah\ 
nimble, rapid, and dab {dabk), 
an open mouth; dabaeh, gar- 
rulous; dabaire, a babbler, a 
loud disagreeable talker ; dabar, 
the clapper of a milL 

Clockins^-hen, a hen engaged in 
the act of incubation ; from 
dock or duck, the cry or cackle 
of the hen when hatching. The 
word is sometimes used jocu- 
larly or contemptuously for an 
elderly woman or nurse. 

Clocksie, lively, sprightly, viva- 
cious, talkative; possibly from 
dock, talk; and that, again, 
from the (jaelic dach or dock, 
a bell ; applied derisively to the 
tongue of a garrulous person, 
Ukened to the clapper of a bell. 

The clocksie auld laird o' the Warlock Glen, 
Wha stood without, half cowed, half 

cheerie, 
Raised up the latch and cam' croiuely ben. 

—Joanna Bailluc 

Cloot, a cloven foot ; Clootie, one 
who is hoofed or cloven-footed, 
ie., the deviL 

O thou, whatever title stut thee, 
Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 
—Burns : Address to the DeiL 

Cloot (fHTonounced clute^ long French ») 
is not a hoof, but the half of a hoof. We 
speak of a hone's hoof, and of a cow's 
cloots, and apply this latter word only to 
the feet of those animals that divide the 
hoof.— R. Duennan. 



Ctonr, a lump on the flesh caused 
by a heavy blow. 

That cane o' youn would gie a clour aa 
a man's head eneudi to produce a phre- 
nological fibCulty. — PROFBSSOR WlLSON : 
Noctee Ambroneuue. 

Clour is a heavy blow— the lump is only 
the mult of a clour. — R. Drsnnan. 

Qont, a rag ; dontie, a little lag, 
baby-douts, baby-clothes. CUmi 
also signifies a patch, or to 
patch, to mend, as in the dd 
song of "Clout the Cauldron" 
(mend the kettle). 

Wha my baby<Jout* will buy? 

—Old Song. 

A coantr3rman in a remote part of Aber> 
deenshire got a newly coined sovereign in 
the days when such a thing was seldom 
seen, and went about showing it to his 
friends and neighbours for the charge of a 
penny each sight. Evil days unfortunately 
overtook him, and he was obliged to part 
with his beloved coin. A neighbour one 
day called upon him and asked for a sight 
of his sovereign. "Ah I man," said he, 
" it's gane ; but I'll let ye see the cUutie it 
was rowed (wnqtped) in for a hm ube et* — 
Dban Ramsay. 

Cluff, to strike with the fist, to 
slap ; " a dt^ V the lug,** a box 
on the ear. The word is akin 
to the English jUtieuff and to 

Clunk, the gurgling, confused 
sound of liquor in a bottle or 
cask when it is poured out; 
equivalent to the English glug 
in the song of " Gluggity Glug.'* 
It is derived by Jamieson from 
the Danish ^nk and t^e Swe- 
dish IdAinka, which have the 
same meaning. 



Clyte — Cock. 
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Sir Violino, with an air 
That showed a man o' spunk. 

Wished unison between the pair, 
And made the bottle clumk, 

^BusNs: Tlu Jolly Btggart. 

An old English song has 
"and let the cannikin dwky* 
which is obvionsly from the 
same root, thongh etunl; is more 
expressive of a dull sonnd than 
dwkyA. 

Clyte, a fall ; to stop in the midst 
of a set speech for want of words 
or ideas, and sit down sud- 
denly. " I couldna find words 
to continue my speech," said 
a Olasgow bailie, " and sae I 

I &irly clyUd 
On the cauld earth. 

—Allan Ramsay. 

Clytt^ a heavy, sudden kind of (all. I 
have generally heard the word as a verb 
used in ccmnection with the word flayed 
— " It played cfyU at my heels," " He got 
as far as the road, and then played "clyU," 
— R. Drknnan. 

Clytie-lass, a servant girl whose 
duty is to carry out of the 
house all filth or ordure, and 
to deposit it on the midden or 
elsewhere. The first word is ap- 
parently from the Gaelic euH" 
aiie, the back place or latrine, 
from cttil or euZ, back, and aUe, 
a place, whence by abbreviation 
dyte and dytie. 

Cock. This syllable, which enters 
into the composition of many 
words and phrases both in 
Lowland Scotch and modem 
English, has generally been 
associated with its supposed 



derivation from coek, the name 
given to the male of birds, 
and especially to the fami- 
liGur gallinaceous barn-door fowl 
that *' crows in the morn- 
ing." Its true derivation, how- 
ever, is from the Gaelio coe, 
which means to elevate, to 
erect, to stand up, to throw 
high, to lift, as in such phrases 
as a ** eocked'hat," a **eoehade," 
** coek up your beaver," " cock' 
9ure" (manifestly or presumedly 
sure, or pretending to be so), 
" eock-a'hoop,** and many others. 
It is more common in Lowland 
Scotch than in English. To 
cockf signifies to mount one boy 
on the back of another for 
punishment on the posteriors ; 
to cock-ihy^ to throw a stone or 
other missile high in the air; 
eoek-a-penny or eock-a-perUie, to 
live beyond one's income for 
pride or ostentation, or the dis- 
inclination to appear as poor as 
one is in reality by expending 
more pennies than one has 
honestly got ; cockie-vain, con- 
ceited, arrogant, stuck up ; 
eoekie-ridU, a game among chil- 
dren, when one rides on the 
shoulders of another; a cock- 
hone, a wooden horse, on which 
children mount for amusement ; 
eoek'laird, a small landed pro- 
prietor, who affects the dignity 
and gives himself the airs of a 
great one ; eock-htaded or eoekU- 
headed, vain, conceited, whimsi- 
cal, stuck up ; eockemonie (which 
see) ; cock-raw, manifestly or 
plainly raw, underdone; cock- 
up nose, a tumed-up nose, *' tip- 
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Cockemonie — Cod^crune. 



tilted/' as Lord TennTson more 
elegantly defloribes it, and eoek- 
eye, a squint-eye, that oocka 
np or awry when it should 
look straight. 

None of theee words haye 
any connection with the male 
bird of the Gallinacee, but all 
are traceable etymologicaUy to 
the Gaelic root of eoe. Philolo- 
gists, if so disposed, may trace 
to this same source the vnlgar 
and indecent English and Scot- 
tish words which may be found 
in Jayenal and Horace as 
MefMta. 

CtKkemomt, a gathering np of 
the hair of women, after a 
fashion similar to that of the 
modem *' chignon," and some- 
times called a " cock-np." Mr. 
Kirkton, of Edinburgh, preach- 
ing against " cock-ups " — of 
which chignons were the re- 
presentatives a quarter of a 
century ago — said : " I haye 
been all this year preaching 
against the vanity of women, 
yet I see my own daughter in 
the kirk even now with as high 
a 'cock-up' as any one of yon 
aa" 

Jamieson was of the opinion, 
that coekemonie signifieda snood, 
or the gathering of the hair in 
a band or fillet, and derived 
the word from the Teutonic 
boker, a cape, and notine, a nun, 
i.e., such a sheath for fixing the 
hair as nuns were accustomed 
to use 1 The word was a con- 
temptuous one for false hair-> a 
contrivance to make a little hair 



appear to be a good deal— <and 
seems to have been oompounded 
of the Gaelic eoc, to stand erect, 
and neoni, nothing. 

I Mw my M«g oooM Uiilun' ower the les, 
I saw my Meg, but Meoie nw na me^ 
Her cacJUmamif snooded up fit* sleek. 

— AXXAN Ramsav. 

But I doubt the daughter's a nlly thing : 
an unoo cM:Jkt n imt / she had busked on her 
head at the kirk last Sunday.^-ScQTT : 
OldMvrtaKty, 

My gude name f If ony body touched 
my gude name I wad neither iash council 
nor ooaunisiary. I woukl be down upon 
them like a sea-falcon amang a wheen wild 
geese, and the beA o' them that dared to 
say onything o' Meg Dods but what was 
Ixmest and civil, I wad soon see if her 
C9ckermo9U€ was made o' her ain hair or 
other folks' I— Scott : St. R^nant' IVeU, 

Cod, from the Gaelic, coi, a 
cushion, a pillow, a bag, a re- 
ceptacle; j90M-eo(£, the shell in 
which the peas are formed and 
retained. The word is retained 
in English in an indelicate sense 
for the jcrcrfum. 

I hae guid fire for winter weather, 
Acado* caff (chaff) wud fill a cradle, 

A halter an' a guid hay tether, 
A deuk about the dub to paidle. 
— Tkg Woohk a' Jemmy mmdjack, 

Cod-cmne or cod-crooninn^, a 
curtain lecture ; from the Gaelic 
eod^ a pillow, and eroon, to mur- 
mur, to lament, to moan. Jamie- 
son derives the word from the 
Teutonic hrewmef^ and says it is 
sometimes called a "bowster 
(bolster) lecture." No such word, 
however, as kreuntn or krunm 
is to be found in the German 
dictionaries. 



Codrock — CoUie-shangie. 
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Codrocb, miserable, ugly, detest- 
able. These are the meanings 
assigned to the word by Allan 
Bamsay, though Jamieson, who 
cites it as used in Fif eshire and 
the Lothians, explains it as a 
rustic, or one who is dirty and 
slovenly. 

A codrock cofft^ he is sure stch, 
And lives like ony wareit wretch. 
^PttUUrCoffc: The Evtrgrtfu 

The final syllable seems to 
be the Gaelic drocky bad, evil, 
wicked, mischievous. Co is 
doubtless the Gaelic coiiiA (pro- 
nounced eo), a prefix equivalent 
to the Latin eo and eon. Jamie- 
son derives it from the Irish 
Gaelic eiMior, the rabble, a 
word that does not appear in 
OHeiU/s excellent Irish Dic- 
tionary, though ciMiarmon and 
wdalrf^atUa appear in it as 
synonymous with ** vulgar and 
rustic" 

Coffe, a fellow; in vulgar Eng- 
lish, a cha/g. From the German 
hnufcny to buy ; and hoLufvMUM^ 
a merchant, a tradesman. 

Coft, bought, purchased. Ooofi^ 
to buy, from Jcauftny has become 
obsolete ; but cooper ^ a buyer or 
seller, survives in horse-cooper 
or horse-dealer. 

Then he has cofi for that lad3re 

A fine silk riding-gown ; 
Likewise he eofl for that ladye 
A steed, and set her on. 
— Buchan's AncUtU Ballads: 
Jock o' Hasclgrccm {old version). 

Cog and cogie, a bowl or cup, also 
a basin. From the Gaelic cua.ch^ 



a cup, used either for broth, ale, 
or stronger drink. 

I canna want my cogU^ sir, 

I canna want my cogu; 
I winna want my three-girred cc£ 

For a* the wives in Bo^e. 

— DuKB OF Gordon. 

It's good to have onr c^ out when it 
rains kail I— Aixan Ramsay's Scots Pro- 

V€1vS, 

Cog^g^ie, to shake, to waggle ; from 
the Gaelio gog or eog^ to shake ; 
goffaU, wavering, unsteady. 
Whence probably the French 
eoqueUe, a flirt, or one who 
wavers or is unsteady in the 
bestowal of her favours to male 
admirers. 

It coggUd thrice, hut at the last 
It rested on his shoulders fast. 
— Gborgb Bbattib : John 0' Amka\ 

CoUie-<shaiigie, a loud dispute, a 
quarrel, an uproar, a noise of 
angry tongues. 

How the coUie-skangie works 
Betwixt the Russians and the Turks. 
— Burns : To a GtniUman who Stni 
him a Ntwspa^^, 

*' It has been supi>osed," says 
Jamieson, "that from eoKi«, a 
shepherd's dog, and sAati^, a 
chain, comes the word edUt- 
shangie, a quarrel between two 
dogs fastened with the same 
chain." Under the word " col- 
lie," he explains it to mean a 
quarrel, as well as a dog of that 
species; as if he believed that 
the gentle and sagacious shep- 
herd's dog was more quarrel- 
some than the rest of the 
canine species. In (Gaelic, coi^eid 
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ConundrufH'^^Corbie. 



means noise, oonfnsion, aproar ; 
and eoUeideaeh, noLsy, confused, 
angry ; which is no donbt the 
etymology of eoUie in the com- 
pound word eoUU-ihamgie, The 
meaning of ihangie is difficult 
to trace, nnless it be from the 
Gaelic ieang (pronounced thang), 
slender, lean, hungry. 

Coniindnim, a kind of riddle sug- 
gestive of resemblances where 
no resemblances exist ; a wordy 
puizle. The word is of com- 
paratively recent introduction 
into English, and has been sup- 
posed by some etymologists to 
be derivable from the German 
hennen^ to know. Stormonth 
was content to trace it to the 
Anglo-Saxon eunnan; but on its 
being pointed out to him by 
the present writer, in a private 
note, after the issue of the first 
edition of his Dictionary, that 
the derivation was so far un- 
satisfactory that it did not ac- 
count for the final syllable, and 
that it was an ancient Scottish 
word, of which the components 
were the Gaelic eonn, sense or 
meaning, and atUrom, heavy or 
difficult, he abandoned the 
Anglo-Saxon derivation, and 
expressed his resolve to adopt 
the Gaelic etymology if his Dic- 
tionary ever reached a second 
edition. He died, unfortunately, 
before preparing a second edi- 
tion for the press. 

Coof, cnif, s^owk, a fool, a sim- 
pleton, a cuckoo. 



Ye Me joa birkie ca'd a lord, 
Wha struts an' stares an' a' that ; 

Though hundreds wonhip at his word. 
He's but a cmiffox a' that. 

—Burns : A Mam's a Mam. 

Coof and gowkj though appar- 
ently unlike each other in sound, 
are probably corruptions of the 
same Gaelic words, euahhag 
{euafag) and euaehj a cuckoo : — 

Ye breed of the gvwk (cndeoo), jt hae 
but ae note in your 'voice, and ye're aye 
singing it.— Allan RamsaVs Sc^t Pr9- 
vtrbt. 

In England, a " fool " and a 
"goose" are synonymous; but 
in Scotland the cuckoo is the 
bird that symboUses stupidity. 

Cidf^ fool, and blockhead, are not exact 
synonyms, — rather a useless fellow, a sort 
of male tawpie. A man may be a cuif^ 
and yet the reverse of a fool or bloddwad. 
— R. Debnnak. 

Coo*me-doo, a term of endear- 
ment for a turtle-dove, wood 
pigeon, or cushat. 

O coo-me-doo, my lore sae true. 

If yell come doun to me, 
Ye'se hae a cage o' guid red gowd 

Instead o' sinq>le tree. 

— Buchan's Ballads: The Earl0' 
Mat's Damghttr. 

Corbie, the hooded-crow ; also 
the raven; from the French 
eorbeau, 

Coriits «*iU no pick out cotiiti* e'en 
ipld Proverb). [Signifying that two of a 
trade ought not to divulge the tricks of 
the trade; also applied among thieves to 
a confederate who informs against them, 
tst P€achts.\ 

The adder lies i' the corhUs nest. 

Beneath the corhit's wing ; 
And the blast that rives the corbUs nest 

Will soon bring hame the king. 

— /acobitt Sottg^j 1745. 



Cosh- 



Craig. 
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Cosh, quiet, snug. {Se^ Oozn.) 

And sang fn' swe^ the notes o* lofve» 
Till a' was cosh within. 

—Bovdtr Mhutrtby : T/u Gay 
Gotskawk* 

Cosie, cozie, comfortable, snug, 
warm. 

While some are Cfftie in the neuk. 
And formtng assignations 
To meet some day. 
^BuRNs: TktHofyFair. 

Janieson says that cone, snug, 
warm, comfortable, seems to be 
of the same derivation as coth, a 
comfortable situation, and com- 
fortable as implying a defence 
frqpi the cold. It is evidently 
from the Gaelic coUeag^ a little, 
snug, or warm comer, a deriva- 
tion from cot and 0OW, a hollow, 
a rece^, a comer. 

Covthie, well - known, fkmiliar, 
handsome, and agreeable — in 
contradistinction to the English 
word uncouth. 

Some kindle, amihu, side by side, 
And burn together trimly. 

—Burns: ffaliowe'em. 

My ain coutkie dame, 
O my ain ctmihit dame ; 
Wi' my bonny bits o^ bairns, 
And my ain cowtkU dame. 

—IngUnde Lilts. 

Cowp, to tumble over ; akin to the 
French cott|), a blow ; whence to 
suffer a blow in falling. 

I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 
I near had cmvpit in my btirry. 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook, 

Crabb, to find fault, to be angry, 
to complain for slight cause, 
or without real necessity. This 



word is traceable in the English 
craMeci, ill-tempered. 

He that creMt without cause should 
mease (apologise) without mends (making 
amendsX — ScottUh Provtrb. 

Crack, talk, gossip^ conversation, 
confidential discourse, a story ; 
from the Gaelic ei*ac, to talk ; 
erooatre, a talker, a gossip, and 
croeaireocAci, idle talk or chat 
To "eracX; a thing up" in Eng- 
lish is to talk it into repute 
by piaise. A crael; article is a 
thing highly praised. Jamieson 
derives the word from the Ger- 
man hrtAtn^ to make a noise, 
though there is no such word in 
that language. 

But raise your arm, and tell your crack 
Before them a*. 
—Burns : Eamett Cry and Praytr. 

They're a' in famous tune 
For cracks that day. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair. 

The cantie auld folk crackin* crouse. 
The young anes rantin' through the house ; 
My heart has been sae fain to see them. 
That I for joy hae barkit wi' them. 

—Burns : The Tma Doge. 

A lady on hiring a servant girl in the 
country, told her, as a great indulgence, 
that she should have the liberty of attend- 
ing the kirk every Sunday, but that she 
would be expected to return home im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the ser- 
vice. The lady, hovrever, rather unex- 
pectedly found a positive objection raised 
against this apparently reasonable arrange- 
ment. "Then I canna engage wi* ye, 
mem, for indeed I wadna gie the crack V 
the kirkyard for a' the sermon."— Dkan 
Ramsav. 

Craig, the neck. 

Ane got a twist o' the cnUg^ 
Ane got a punch o' the wame ; 

C 
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Crambo'Clink — Crvan. 



Symy Hair got lamed o' m leg. 
And syne ran wabblin' hame. 
—BortUr MinUrwlty : TkgJUatkof 



or CfBmbo-jIngle, a 
contemptuoiis name for dog- 
gerel verse, and bad or medi- 
ocre attempts at poetry, which 
Douglas Jenrold, with wit as 
well as wisdom — and they are 
closely allied — described as 
'* verse and loome." 

A' ye wha live by crumbihelmkf 
A' ye wha write and never think, 
Come mourn wi' me. 
— Burns : On a Scotch Bard. 

Amaist as soon as I could spell, 
I to the crmmbo-jingU fell, 

Tho' rude and rough ; 
But ciooning to a body's sel* 

Does weel enough. 

—Burns : EpixtU to La^mik, 

Crambo seems to be derived 
from the Gaelic cram, crooked, 
or perhaps from "cramp" 
or "cramped." "Clink" and 
"jingle," assonance, conson- 
ance, or rhyme, are from the 
English. 

Creel or creil, a fish-basket ; from 
the French wtUUt with the same 
meaning. 

The boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The boatie rows fu' weel, 
And muckle luck attend the boat. 

The merlin, and the creel. — Old Song. 

Creepie, a low stool ; from the 
Gaelic erub, to bend low. 

I sit on my crupie and spin at my wheel. 
An' think on the laddie that lo'es me sae 
weel.— ZtfjipfV o Buchan. 



Creeshie, greasy. 

Kamesters (wool-comber s ) are aye cree- 
skie {Old Proveri>\ /.«., people ate ever 
tainted with their trade, as in the phnsei 
'* Millen are aye mealy." 

Crone, an old woman, a witch. 
Worcester, In his Dictionary, 
derives this word from the 
Scottish "croon" "the hollow 
mattering sound with which old 
witches uttered their incanta- 
tions." {See Cboor.) 

Croiijf A comrade, a dear friend, 
a boon companion; derived in 
a favourable sense from eront. 
This Scottish word seems to 
have been introduced to English 
notice by James I. It was used 
by Swift and other writers of 
his period, and was admitted 
into Johnson's Dictionary, who 
described it as a " cant word." 

To oblige your erot^ Swift, 
Bring our dame a New Yearns gift. 

—Swift. 

My name b Fun, your g »i>»/ dear. 
The nearest friend ye ha'e. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair. 

Aad at hb dbow Sonter Johnny, 
His asdent, trusty, drouthy cnmy. 

—Burns: Teun o* ShaeUer. 

Croodle, to coo like a dove: "a 
wee croodlin* doo," a term of 
endearment to an infant. 

Far ben thy dark green plantin' shade 
The cushat (wood*pigeon) croodles amor- 
ousUe. — Tannahill. 

There's ae thing keeps my heart light, 

Whate'er the world may do ; 
A bonnie, boonie, bonnie, Unuie, 

Wee creodUn' 6oo.~~Old Song. 

Croon, to hum over a tune, to 
prelude on an instrument. The 
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word seems derivable from the 
Gaelic eromem, a doll, mormnr- 
ing sound, a monmfal and mo- 
notonons tune. 

The sisters grey before the day 
Did croott within their cloister. 

—Allan Ramsat. 

Whiles holding bst his guid blue bonnet. 
Whiles crvoidn o'er some auld Scots sonnet. 
— Burns: Team o* Skanttr. 

Where auld ruined castles grey 

Nod to the moon, 
To firight the nightly wanderer's way 

Wi' eldritch crwm. 

—Burns : Address io ths DeiL 

Plaintive tones, 
Such as oorpse>watching beldam croons. 
— studies firom ihs Antiqus, 

Cronse, merry, lively, brisk, bold, 
from the Gaelic croM, greedy, 
sensual, gluttonous, eager for 
any pleasure of the senses. 

A cock's aye crouse on hb ain midden. — 
Allan Ramsay's Scois Proverb, 

The cantie auld folk crackin' crouse^ 
The young anes rantin' through the house. 
—Burns: The Twa Dogs, 

Crowdie, oatmeal boiled to a 
thick consistency ; ermpdie-time, 
breakfast-time or meal-time. 

Jamieson goes to the Icelandic 
for the origin of the word erowdie, 
once the favourite and general 
food of the Scottish people, in 
the days before the less nutri- 
tious potato was introduced 
into the country. But the name 
of crowdie is not so likely to 
be derived from the Icelsmdic 
graut-iiTf gruel made of groats, 
as from the Gaelic eruaidh, 
thick, firm, of hard consistency. 
Gruel is thin, but porridge or 



crowdie is thick and firm, and in 
that quality its great merit con- 
sists, as distinguished from its 
watery competitor, the nourish- 
ment of the sick-room, and not 
to be compared to the strong 
wholesome "parritch," which 
Bums designated '*tbe chief of 
Scotland's food." 

Oh, that I had never been married, 

I'd never had nae care ; 
Now I've gotten wife and bairns, 

An' they cry crtnudie evermair I 
Once crowdie^ twice crowdie^ 

Three times crowdie in a day ! 

— Burns. 

Then I gaed hame at crowdie-timsy 
And soon I made me ready. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair. 

My sister Kate came up the gate 
Wi' crowdie unto me, man ; 

She swore she saw the rebels run 
Frae Perth unto Dundee, man. 
—The BattU ofSheriffmuir. 

Crowdie^ properly, is oatmeal mixed 
with cold water; but it is also used for 
food in general, as in the expression, 
"111 be hame about crvnwijrV-time."— R. 
Drbnnak. 

Cmmmie, a familiar name for a 
favourite cow ; from the crooked 
horn. Gaelic erom, crooked. In 
the ancient ballad of *'Tak' 
your auld cloak about ye," 
quoted by Shakespeare in 
"Othello," the word appears 
as Cruwimk, 

Bell, my wife, who loves no strife, 

She said unto me qnietlie, 
Rise up and save cow Crumbeelcs life, 

And put thine auld cloak about thee. 

The word appears as Qrum- 
moek in Bums's "Epistle to 
Major Logan." 
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Crunt — Cupar, 



Hale be your heart, hale be yoar fiddle, 
Lang may your elbock jouk and diddle, 
To cheer you through the wrary widdle 

O' this wide war!', 
Until 3n>u on a crummcck driddle, 

A grey-hair'd carl. 

Cnutt, a smart blow with a cudgel 
or fist CMi the crown of the 
head. 

And mony a fellow got his licks 
Wi' hearty cruni, 
—Burns : To Willie Simpson. 

This word seems to come 
either from the JSnglish <Toiim, 
the head (hence a blow on the 
head), or £rom the Gaelic cran^ 
which has the same meaning. 
The crown of the head, the very 
top of the head, is a common 
phrase ; the cT<xm of the cause- 
way — the top ridge of the road, 
or the middle of the road — is a 
well-known Scotticism. In slang 
English, a crunf is called a nqp- 
jjer, or one for his " no6." 

Cuddle, a donkey; supposed by 
some to be derived from the 
Gaelic evXaxik^ bob-tailed, or 
from ceuXacK, grace, elegance, 
beauty, applied to the animal 
by its owner either in affection 
or derision. 

One day my grandfather saw Andrew 
Leslie's donkey up to the knees in a field 
of clover. " Hallo, Andrew 1 " said he, " I 
thought your cuddit wad eat nothing but 
thistles and nettles." *'Ay," said he, 
"but he misbehaved himself, and I put 
him in there just to punish him." — Dean 
Ramsay. 

Cuddle. This word, which in the 
English vernacular means to em- 
brace, to fondle, to press to the 



bosom, simply signifies in Scot- 
tish parlance to ifeep, and is 
derived from the Gaelic cadaH, 
sleep. 

An auld beddin' o* daes 
Was left me by my mlther ; 

They're jet black o'er wi* flaes ; 
Ye may cuddle in them thither. 

The bride she gaed to her bed, 

llie bridegnx>m he came till her, 
The fiddler crept in at the foot. 
An' they a' cuddled together. 

—Maggu* Tocher: The Tea- 
Table Misceiiemy» 

Where shall I cuddle the night? 
— Galt : Memsie Wauck 

Cuif or ooof, a fool, a blockhead. 
{See CooF, ante.) 

Cupar. 

He that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar. 

This proverb, applied to an 
obstinate man who will have his 
own way, has puzzled many 
conmientators. Dean Ramsay 
asks, ' * Why Cupar 7 and whether 
is it the Cupar of Angus or the 
Cupax of Fife ? " 

It has been suggested that the 
origin of *' Cupar," in the sense 
employed in the proverb, is the 
Gaelic comhar {eovar), a mark, a 
sign, a proof, and that the phrase 
is equivalent to " he who will be 
a marked man (by his folly or per- 
versity) muMt be a mark^ man." 
It has also been suggested 
that " Cupar " is from eomkarra 
(covorra), shelter or protection 
of the sanctuary, to which a 
man resorted when hard pressed 
by justice for a crime which he 
had committed. 
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Cum, a grain of com; whence 
Icemd, the fruit in the nnt; 
cnmy-gutty. 

Mind Co splice high with lAtin — a cum 
or two of Greek would not be amiss : and if 
ye can bring in anything about the judg- 
ment of Solomon in the origioal Hebrew, 
and season with a merry jest or so, the dish 
will be the more palatable.— Scott ; For- 
tufus o/NigeL 

Allied words to cum are 
"kem" and "ohom," a hand- 
mill for grinding com, and 
** chum," a mill for stirring the 
milk so as to make butter. 

Cushat, a turtle-dove, a wood- 
pigeon. 

O'er lofty aiks the cushats wail, 
And^Kho coos the dolefu' tale. 

—Burns: Bess tmd her S^umtug 
H^hecl. 

Custock or castock, the edible 
stalk of cabbage ; a kail-runt. 

There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 

An' cusiocks in Stra'bogie, 

An' ilka lad maun hae his lass, 

An' I maun hae my cogie. 

—Herd's ColUcHon : The Three- 

Girred Cog. 

Cutty or cuttie, short; from the 
Gsielic euUichf that has been cut, 
abridged, or shortened ; whence 
eutty-yipe, a short pipe. 

I'm no sae scant o' clean pipes as to blaw 
wi' a burnt cw//y.— Allan Ramsay's Scots 
Proverbs, 

Till first ae caper, then anither, 

Tam tint his reason a' thegither, 

And roared out " Weel done, cutty sark 1 " 

And in an instant a' was dark. 

—Burns: Tamo* Shanter, 

Her cutty sark, o' Pai^ey harn, 
lliat when a lassie she had worn, 



In longitude though sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vannty. 

--ibid, 

Cuttie-stool, a three-legged stool; 
a short stool, such as Jennie 
Geddes is reported to have 
thrown from the pulpit stairs 
at the head of the heretical 
minister. 

A drcamstance conoected with Scottish 
church discipline has undocgone a great 
change in my time — I mean the public 
censure from the pulpit of persons con* 
victed of a breach of the seventh command- 
ment. . . . This was performed by the 
guilty person standing up before the whole 
congregation on a raised platform called 
the cut^-stooL—DvjM Ramsay. 

The culprits did not always take the ad- 
monition patiently. It is recorded of one 
of them in Ayrshire, that when accused of 
adultery by the minister, he interrupted 
and corrected his reverend monitor by 
denying the imputation, and calling out, 
" Na 1 na ! minister ; it was simple forme 
(fornication), and no adultery ava." — Ibid. 

Cutty-mun and tree-ladle. These 
words, according to Jamieson, 
were the names of old tunes 
once popular in Scotland. No 
trace of them, however, has 
hitherto been discovered, and 
the interpretation given to them 
by Jamieson remains a mere 
supposition on his part. CytUy- 
mun, he says, means a spoon 
with a short handle. CktUy no 
doubt signifies short or small, 
as in eutty-rtocl and in cutty- 
piffe; but Jamieson should have 
been aware that in no known lan- 
guage does mun signify a spoon. 
Investigation would have shown 
him that the teune language 
from which cutty is derived sup- 
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Daff — Dambrod, 



plied the true etymology of mwii, 
from vyainfM, delay, and that 
euUy-mwa signified short delay. 
In like maimer irttAadU has no 
reference to a wooden spoon or 
ladle, as he supposed, but is 
derived from the Gaelic tfriaXi^ 
departure on a journey, and 
IwsihoMhy speed; htMaylXtatk, 
swift, speedy. Thus the old 
tone mentioned by Jamieson 
resolves itself into a Low- 
land rendering of the Gaelic, 



and signified "a short shrift 
and speedy exit." This would 
be an appropriate phrase ap- 
plied to the hanging of a High- 
land criminal by a feudal chief, 
or to the more formal but 
equally effioacions justice as 
administered in the Lowlands, 
and is, there can be little or no 
doubt, the real meaning of the 
name of the old song on which 
Jamieson relied for his inter- 
pretation. 



Daff, to make merry, to be sportive ; 
daffin*, meniment. 

Wi' daffin' weary grown, 
Upon a knowe they nt them down. 
—Burns: ThtTwaDogt. 

Dr. Adam, Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh, rendered the Horatian ex- 
pressicMi " desipere in looo " by the Scottish 
phrase " weel>timed daffitC "—a translation 
which no one but a Scot could properly 
appreciate. — Dean Ramsay. 

Vajt has long ceased to be cur- 
rent English, though it was used 
by Shakespeare in the sense of 
to bef ooL In the scene between 
Leonato and Claudio in " Much 
Ado About Nothing," when 
Claudio refuses to fight with 
an old man, Leonato replies : 



Canst thou so daffjSA 
my child ? 



-thou who killed 



The Shakespearean commen- 
tators all agree that this word 
should be dojf me, or put me off. 



They interpret in the same way 
the line in King Lear :^ 

The madcap Prince of Wales, that 
daff*d the world aside I 

It would appear, however, that 
in both instances, daf'yna used 
in the sense which it retains in 
Scotch, that of fool or befooL 

Daft, crazy, wild, mad. 

Or maybe in a frolic daji 

To Hague or Cakus take a waft. 

—Burns : The 7w« Dtgs. 

Daidle, to trifle, to dawdle. 

Daidliti in the mock-turtle I I hate 
a' things mock. — Nodes Aftthmuuue. 



or daker, to saunter, to 
stroll lazily or idly, or without 
defined purpose or object. 

Dambrod, draught - board or 
chess-board ; from the Flemish 
dambord; the first syllable from 
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the French domie, or jtu aux 
dames, draughts. 

Mrs. Chisholm •ntered the shop of a 
Iben-draper, and asked to be shown some 
table-cloths of a dtunbrod pattern. The 
shopman was taken aback at such appar- 
ently strong langtiagtt as " damned broad," 
used by a req)ectable lady. The lady, on 
her port, was surprised at the stupidity 
of the London shopman, who did not 
understand so common a phrase. — Dban 
Ramsay. 

Dapperpye, brilliant with many 
colours ; from dapper, neat and 
smart, the Qerman tapfer, brave, 
English, bravery in attire, and 
pied, Yariegated. 

Oh, he has pu'd off his dapptrpj^ coat, 
The silver buttons glanced bonny. 

— Border Minstrelsy : Ahhoh 
Heater, 

Dars^ or daark, a job of work; 
from the Ckielic dearg, a plough. 

Yon will spoil the darg if you stop the 
pk>ugh to kill a mouse. — Northumimtm 
Proverb, 

He never did a good darg that gaed 
grumbling about iL— Allan Ramsay's 
Scots Proverbs. 

Monie a sair daurk we hae wrought. 

—Burns : To his Auld Mart 
Maggie, 

Darger, a day-labourer, one who 
works by the piece or job ; also 
a ploughman. 

The croonin kye the byre drew nigh, 
The darger left his thrift 

^Border Minstrelsy : The Water 
Kelpie, 

Datid, to pelt ; also a large piece. 

I'm busy too, an' skelpin' at it, 
But bitter dauditC showers ha'e wat it. 
—Burns: To /. LaprcUk. 



He'll clap a shangan on her tail. 
An' set the bairns to daud her 
Wi' dirt this day. 
—Burns: The OnHnoHen. 

A daud o' bannock 
Wad mak' him blithe as a body could. 
—Allan Ramsay. 

I>aud and blaud or Uad are 
synonymous in the sense of a 
large piece of anything, and 
also of pelting or driving, as 
applied to rain or wind. 

I got a great Mad o* Virgil by heart. 

— Jamieson. 

Danner or daimder, to saunter, 
to stroll leisurely, without a 
purpose. 

Some idle and mischievous youths waited 
for the minister on a dark night, and one 
of them, dressed as a gh<Kt, came up to 
him in hopes of putting him in a fright. 
The minister's cool reply upset the plan. 
"Weel, Maister Ghaist, is this a general 
rising, or are ye jist taking a dauner 
frae your grave by yoursel' ? " — Dban 
Ramsay's Reminiscenees. 

Dannton, to subdue, to tame, to 
daunt, to dominate, to break in 
(applied to horses); from the 
Gaelic dcm, bold, daring, and 
danaieh, to exert boldness, to 
dare, to challenge, to defy. 

To dauMton me, and me sae young, 
Wi' his fause heart an' flatterin' tongue, 
That is the thing ye ne'er shall see. 
For an auld man shall never daunUm me. 
— Old Song, altered by Burns. 

Daut, to fondle, to caress. 

Dautie, a darling, one who is fon- 
dled and affectionately treated ; 
allied to the English doai, doat 
tipon, and dotage. 
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Daw — Deas. 



Whae'er shall say I wanted Jean, 
When I did kUs and daut her. 
—Burns : //arf / tJU wyU. 

My doMtig and my doo (doveX 

—Allan Ramsay. 
To sone it may appear thaxdmuUe may 
have had it« origin from the Gaelic dalt^ a 
foster-child. — ^J am ibson. 
Yestreen ye were yoor daddies doo. 
But an your nuther's damtit, 
— Buchan's Ancient Baiiads : Tke 
Trwfptrtmd Fair Maid. 

Daw, a slut, akin to the colloquial 
Bnglish dowdff, an ill^dMsed 
woman or sloven. 

See-saw, Margery Daw, 

Sold her bed and lay in the straw. 

— Nunery Rhymt, 

Dawds and blawds is a phrase 
that denotes the greatest abun- 
dance. — Jamibbon. 

Dawk, a drizzling rain; dawky, 
moist, rainy, not exactly a down- 
pour of steady rain, but of inter- 
mittent drizzle. 

Day-daw, abbreviation of day- 
dawn, or dawn of day. 

Dead is often used in the sense of 
wry, extremely, or entirely, as in 
the English word dead-beaU It 
occurs in Scottish parlance as 
€Uad-loun, very calm and still; 
dcctd-eauld, extremely cold ; dtad- 
ripe, very ripe, or ripe to rotten- 
ness ; dead-tweir, extremely lazy 
or tired out. 

Dear me I Oh dear me I Deary 

me I These colloquial exclama- 
tions are peculiar to the £ng- 
li>h and Scottish languages, and 
are iudiciitive cither of surprise. 



pain, or pity. If the word 
** dear *' be accepted as correct, 
and not a corruption of some 
other word with a diiferent 
meaning, the explanation, if 
literally translated into any 
other language, would be non- 
sensical ; in French, for in- 
stance, it would be eker moi / 
and in German, Ach theuer mick ! 
The original word, as used by 
our British ancestors, and 
misunderstood by the Danes, 
Flemings, and Dutch, who suc- 
ceeded them in part posses- 
sion of the country, appears to 
have been the Gaelic Dia {dee-a), 
God. Oh Dial or Oh dear! 
and Oh dear me I would signify, 
God! OhGodl or Oh my God! 
synonymous with the French 
Mon Dieu ! or Ok moti IHea I and 
the German Mein QoU! ot Aeh 
mein QoU ! 

Deas, a stone seat in the poich, 
or at the porch of a church, 
probably so named from its 
usual position at the right hand 
side ; from the Gaelic cfou, the 
right side, on the right hand. 

An* when she came to Marie's kiik, 

An' sat down in the d€tu. 
The licht that came frae fair Annie 

Enlichten't a' the place. 

^KKCs'sReliques: Swet William 
and Fair Annie. 

The etymology of the Bng- 
lish and French word dai* has 
given rise to much diferenoe of 
opinion. Stormonth's English 
Dictionary defines dait as "a 
canopy over a throne, after- 
wards the whole seat,*' and sug- 
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gests a derivation from the ** old 
French dai$, a table, from Latin 
diMu»t a quoit^the raised floor 
at the upper end of a dining- 
room ; a raised seat, often cano- 
pied." Brachet's Etymological 
Dictionary, in which the com- 
piler follows littr^, says that 
'*dau in old French alwayt 
meant a dinner-table, but espe- 
cially a state table with a 
canopy ; that gradnally the 
sense of table has been lost, 
and that of canopy prevails; 
whereas in England the sense 
of canopy is lost, while that of 
the platform on which the table 
stands has taken its place." 

May not all these apparent 
discrepancies between canopy, 
platform, table, seat, and disk 
or discus, be explained by the 
Gaelic doas, as the real origin of 
dais? The right-hand side of 
the host was the place of honour, 
reserved for the most distin- 
guished guest ; and the canopy 
was raised, as a matter of course, 
at the upper end of the ban- 
queting hsdl, where kings and 
great nobles held their festivals. 
The suggestion will be taken by 
philologists quantum valeat. It 
is certainly as well deserving 
of consideration as the deriva- 
tion from dUeiLS is, which has 
hitherto found favour with phi- 
lologists who are ignorant of the 
Gaelic. 

Deave, to deafen. 

Last May a braw wooer came down the 
lang glen, 
An' sair wi' his love he did deave me ; 



I said there was naethin' I hated like men. 
The deil gae wi'm to believe me. 

— Burns. 

A drunken wife I hae at hame, 

Her noisome din aye deeeoet me ; 
The ale-wife, the ale-wife, 

The ale-wife she grieves me ; 
Thelale-wife an' her bamlie 
They ruin me an' deave me. 

— Buchan's Scots Songs and 
Ballads. 

Deil*s-buckie or DeevilVbudde, 
an angry epithet applied to any 
mischievous lad or small boy. 
Jamieson says Imckie signifies a 
spiral shell of any kind, and 
adds that a refractory urchin 
is not only designated by irate 
persons as a deiVs Imckie, but as 
a thravm or twisted buckle. It 
may be questioned, however, 
whether buckie is not derived 
from the Gaelic buaehaitUf a 
cowherd, and not from a shell, 
as far more likely to be in use 
among a pastoral and agricul- 
tural peasantry than a shell, 
that is not in any way sugges- 
tive of either a good boy or a 
bad one. 



Deray, disorder, disarray. The 
word is also applied to any 
amusement of a boisterous char- 
act^. 

Sic dancin' and deray. 

—Christ's Kirk on the Green. 

The word is used by the old 
poets Barbour and Douglas, but 
seldom or never by those of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and is all but obsolete. 
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Deru— Ditty CastU. 



TjtXVLt 



, gloomy. 



AuM Doarie never nw a blink, 
The lodging was to dark and derm, 
—B^nUrMintirtlsy: CAirtHg's WilL 

Dencli, a drink, a draught; a oor- 

mption of theOaolicdcoc*, which 
has the same meaning. Jamie- 
eon has deuch-an-donxek and 
deueh-an-dorUf both corrnptions 
of the Gaelic deoch-an-dorui, a 
drink at the door, the parting 
cup, the stirrap-cnp. The ale- 
house sign, once common in Eng- 
land as well as in Scotland, 
" The Dog and Duck," appears 
to have had no relation to aqua- 
tic sports, but to have been a 
corruption of the Gaelic deoch 
an diugh, a drink to-day. In 
the same manner, ** Mad Dog " 
— once set up as a sign at a 
place called OdeU, as recorded 
in Hotten's " History of Sign- 
boards"— is merely the Gaelic of 
mcUh deoch or maith deoek, good 
drink. In the London «i^ng of 
the present day, duhe is a word 
used among footmen and grooms 
for gin. 

Denk. A yulgar old song, which 
Bums altered and sent to 
"Johnson's Museum," without 
much improvement on the 
coarse original, commences with 
the lines : — 

The bairns gat out wi' an unoo shout, 
llie dntk's dang o'er my daddie, oh I 

The fient may care, quo* the ferlieauld wife. 
He was but a paidlin' body, oh ! 

The glossaries that accompany 
the editions of Bums issued by 



Allan Onnningham, Alexander 
Smith, and others, all agree in 
stating that deuk signifies the 
aquatic fowl the dock. But 
"the duek has come over, or 
beaten over, or flown over my 
father," does not make sense of 
the passage, or convey any mean- 
ing whatever. It is probable— 
though no editor of Bums has 
hitherto hinted it— that the 
word deuk should be dmeh, 
from the Gaelic deoek, drink, a 
deep potation, which appears in 
Jamieson without other allusion 
to its Gaelic origin than the 
well-known phrase the deoek- 
an-dorui, the stirmp-oiQ) or 
drink at the door. {See Dkjoh, 
ante.) Seen in this light, the 
line "the deuek't dang o'er my 
daddie" would signify "the 
drink or drunkenness has beaten 
or come over my daddie," and 
there can be little doubt that 
this is the true reading. 

Dew-piece, a slight refreshment, 
a piece of bread, a scone, or oat- 
cake, given out to farm-servants 
in the early morning before pro- 
ceeding to out-of-door work. 

Difi^ht, to wipe, or wipe off. 

DigM your mou' ere I kiss you. 

—OldS^i^. 

Just as I el^t fne the table the wine 
drops b ma sleeve— JVivte Am&rosiatut. 

Dilly castle. This, according to 
Jamieson, is a name g^ven by 
boys to a mound of sand which 
th^ erect on the-sea shore, and 
stand upon until the advancing 
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tide surrounds it and washes it 
away. He thinJoi the name 
comes from the Teutonic " digle 
or digd, secretus, or from the 
Swedish dodja or dfiga, oc- 
cultare suus, a hiding-place." 
The etymology was not so fax 
to seek or so difficult to find as 
Dr. Jamieson supposed, but is 
of purely home origin in the 
Gaelic diU (in two syllables), a 
flood, an inundation, an over- 
flow of water. 

Ding, to beat, or beat out ; from 
the Gaelic dinn^ to trample, to 
tread down. 

If yeVe the deil in ye, dimg' him out wi' 
his blither. Ae deil dings anither. 

It's a sair i/aM^ (beaten) bairn diat manna 
greet.— AzxAN Ramsay, Scats Provtrbs. 

Ding only survlyes in English 
in the phrase ding^ dong, bell; 
and is the slang of working 
people out on the strike for an 
advance of wages, who call a 
comrade who has left the con- 
federacy, and yielded to the 
terms of the employer, a dung, 
ix., one who is beaten in the 
conflict. 

The following ludicrous ex- 
ample of the use of dung as 
the past tense of ding, to beat, 
is given by Dean Ramsay in 
an anecdote of two betkrds 
or ieadUi, who were severally 
boasting of the fervour of their 
two ministers in preaching : — 

" I think," said one, "our minister did 
weel. Ay ! he gart the stour fly out o' the 
cushion." To which the other replied with 
a calm feeling of superiority, " Stour out 



o' the cushion ! Hoot 1 oar minister, sin' 
he cam' till us, has </im^ the guts out o' twa 
Bibles I" 

Dink, from the Gaelic diongt 
worthy, highly esteemed, proud, 
is suggested by Jamieson to 
mean neat, prim, saucy. The 
word oocuxB in the song, " My 
lady's gown there's gairs upon't, " 
in which a lover draws a contrast 
between the great lady of his 
neighbourhood and the humble 
lass that he is in love with, to 
the disadvantage of the former. 
To *'d%nk up" is to dress gor- 
geously or ostentatiously. Oair, 
in the title of the song, signifies 
an ornamental fold in the 
dress. 

My lady's dittji, my lad/s dressed, 
The flower and fancy o' the West ; 
But the lasde that a man lo'es best. 
That's the lass to make him blest. 

Dinsome, noisy, full of din. 

Till block an' studdie (stithy or anvil) ring 

and reel 
Wi' tUnsonu clamour. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink, 



Dirdum, noise, uproar; supposed 
to be a corruption of the Gktelic 
tormofi, noise, uproar, confu- 
sion. 

Humph I it's juist because— juist that 
the dirdum's a' about yon man's pock- 
manty.— Scott : Rob Roy. 

Sic a dirdum about naething. 

—Laird iffLogtm, 

What wi' the dirdum and confusion, 
and the lowpin here and there of the 
skeigh brute of a horse. — Scott: Por- 
tutus o/NigoL 
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Dirl, a qnivering blow on a hard 
substance. 

I threw a noble throw at ane, 



It jist played dirl upon the bane, 

But did nae mair. 
— BusNS : Dtath atul Dr, Hornbook, 

Diyot, a piece of turf ready cut 
and dried for burning. 

The deil sat gimin' in the neuk, 
Rivin' sticks to roast the Duke, 
• And aye they kept it hot below, 
Bonnie laddie 1 Highland laddie ! 
Wi' peats and dwots frae Glencoe, 
Bonnie laddie 1 Highland laddie I 
—Jacobite Ballad. 

Doited, confused, bewildered, 
stupid; hopelessly perplexed; 
of a daurkened or hazy intellect. 

lliou clears the head o' doited lear, 
Thou cheers the heart o' droopin' care, 
Thou even brightens dark despair 
Wi' gloomy smile. 

— BuKMS : Scotch Drink, 

Ye auld, blind, doited bodte» 
And blinder may ye be — 

Tis but a bonnie milking cow 
My minnie gied to me. 
— Our GndemoM cam* Hctme ai E'en, 

This word seems to be deriv- 
able from the C^aelic doUe, dark- 
coloured, obscure. 

Doited evidently has some connection 
with the modem English word dotage^ 
which again comes from dote^ which an* 
ciently had, in addition to its modem 
meaning, that of to grow dull, senseless, 
or stupid. — R. Drsnnan. 

Do-nae-guid and Ne'er-do-weel. 

These words are synonymous, 
and signify what the French call 
a vaurien, one who is good for 
nothing. Ne'er-do-wed haslaieij 



become much more common in 
English than " never-do-welL" 

Dotmart, stupefied. 

"Has he learning T" " JvA dvmg don- 
nari wi' leamin'." 

—Scott : St, Ronan'e WelL 

Jamieson traces this word to 
the German d/mner, thunder; 
but it comes most likely from 
the Gaelic <2ofMU, ill-fortune, or 
dofiodA, mischief, hurt, evil — 
corrupted by the Lowland 
Scotch by the insertion of the 
letter r. The English word 
dunce appears to be from the 
same source, and signifies an 
unhappy person, who is too 
stupid to learn. 

Donnot or donot, a ne'er-do-weel, 
usually applied to an idle or 
worthless girl or woman ; a cor- 
ruption of do-nouglUt or do- 
nothing. 

Janet, thou donot, 
rU lay my best bonnet 
Thou getsanewgudeman afore it be night. 
^Minstrtlsy of the Scottish Border. 

Donsie, unlucky ; from the Gaelic 
donca, misfortune; the reverse 
of «ofuu, sonsie or lucky. 

Hieir donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 
—Burns : Address to the Unco Guid. 

Jamieson admits that the 
word may be derived from the 
Gaelic donas, and says that it 
means not only unlucky, but 
pettish, peevish, ill-natured, 
dull, dreary. But all these epi- 
thets resolve themselves more 
or less intimately into the idea 
of unluckiness. 
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Doo, a dove, a pigeon ; <ioo-tart or 
tert, a pigeon-pie. " My bonnie 
doo^* is a familiar and tender 
salutation to a lover. Doo-cot, 
a dove-cot. 

Oh, lay me doun, my doo, my doOy 

Oh, lay me doan, my ain kind dearie ; 
For dimia ye mind upo' the time 
We met in the wood at the well sae 
wearie. 
— Bucran's Ancient Ballads. 

Dook or dock, to dive under 
water. Ck>Iloquial Bnglish, to 
duck or dive. 

Gae douk, gae dank, the king he cried, 
Gae douk for gold and fee, 
Oh, wha will douk for Hunter's sake. 
— Hbxo's ColUcHon ; Vom^ HuiUer. 

Dool or dnle, pain, grief, dolefnl- 
ness ; from the Gaelic dclas, 
the French deuil, mourning. 

Of a' the ncmierous human dooU, 

Thou hear'st the gree. 
^BuRNS : Address to tk§ Tootkacke, 

Thoagh dark and swift the waters pour, 
Yet here I wait in dool and sorrow ; 

For bitter fate most I endure, 
Unless I pass the stream ere morrow. 
—Legends of the Isles, 

Oh, dule on the order 
Sent our lads to the Border — 
The English for once by guile won the day. 
— Ike Flowers of the Forest. 

Dorty, haughty, stubborn, austere, 
supercilious; from doutj hard 
(q.v.) 

Let d<frty dames say na I 

As lang as e'er they please. 
Seem caulder than the snaw 
While inwardly they bleeze. 
—Allan Ramsat : Polwartk on the 
Green, 



Then though a minister fsnm'darty. 
Yell snap your fingers 
Before his face. 
— BuKNS : Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

Douce, of a gentle or courteous 
disposition; from the French 
dcmxt sweet. 

Ye dainty deacons and ye douce conveners. 
—Burns: The Brigs of Ayr, 

Ye Irish lords, ye knights and squires. 
Who represent our brughs and shires, 
An' doucely manage our affairs 

In Parliament. 
—Burns: Tke Autkor's Earnest Cry 

and Prayer. 

Doan - drang^ht. A pull -down, 
draw-down, or drag-down. 

Twa men upon ae dog's a sair doun- 
draughi.--Noctes Amhrosiasue, 

Dour, hard, bitter, disagreeable, 
close-fisted, severe, stem ; from 
the French and Latin, dur and 
duruin 

When biting Boreas, fell and dour. 
Sharp shivers through the leafless bower. 
—Burns: A IV later Nigkt. 

I've been harsh-tempered and d<mr 
enough, I know ; and it's only fitting as 
they should be hard and dour to me where 
I'm going.— A. Trollops : Vicar of Bull- 
kampton, 

Dous or Doos, i,t,, doves. To 
"shoot amang the dou%''^ is a 
metaphorical phrase for making 
an assertion at random or with- 
out knowledge. It is sometimes 
applied to any wilfully false 
assertion. The true meaning is 
merely that of an indiscriminate 
shot, in the hope of hitting or 
killing something — as in the 
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Dow-^^DowH. 



taurbarons pfBcUoe, miscalled 
tpofit which was the fasbion 
under rojal patronage at Hnr- 
lingham, of firing into a cloud 
of pigeons with the chance or 
the certainty of killing some of 
them. 

Dow, to be able, of which the 
synonym in the infinitiye mood 
to eon, from the Tentonic kannm, 
has long been obsolete. The 
misose and perversion of this 
word in English in the cos- 
tonuury greeting " How do yon 
do 7" is a remarkable instance 
of the corruption of the popular 
speech by the illiterate multi- 
tude, and its adoption after long 
currency ^7 ^b® literate, until it 
acquires an apparent authen- 
ticity and a real vitality which 
no correction however authori- 
tative can rectify. "How do 
you dof" originally meant, and 
still means, how do you dowf 
•.«., how is your strength or 
ability f how do you thrive or 
prosper or get on T as in the 
German phrase Wie geKt*tf or 
Wie h^nden iie tiehf the Italian 
Come state f or Gome ttaf in the 
French Comment vout portez 
voutf or Comment voua tfa-t-Uf 
or the Gaelic Cia mar iha tibk 
an diugh, pronounced ea-mar-a 
$kee an dew, equivalent to the 
English ffow are yout The an- 
cient word doygktjf, strong, is a 
derivative of dow, able. Dow 
is provincial in England, but 
common in Lowland Scotch. 

Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And dffwna. be disputed.— Burns. 



And now he goes daundrin' about the 

dykes, 
An' a' he dow do u to bund the tylces. 
— Laot Gruzbl Baiixib. 

Dowd, stale, flat ; from the Gaelic 
daoidkf weak, feeble, worth- 
less. 

Cast na oat the dowd water till ye get 
the fresh.— AiXAM Ramsay's Sc^is Pro- 
vtrht, 

Dowf, doof, doofi&fi:, doofart 

All these words are applied to a 
Btuind, inactive, dull person, 
and appear to be the originals 
of the modem English slang a 
duffer, which has a similar 
meaniDg. 

Her dowfftxoaan* pat me mad. 
^BuRNS : EpatU to La^mik, 

They^re do^wcA dowU at the best, 
Z^M^and dowU, dow/voA. dawU, 

Wi' a' their varionun ; 
They canna please a Highland taste 

Compared wi' TuUochgorum. 
— Rev. John Skinnss. 

Dowie, gloomy, melancholy, for- 
lorn, low-spirited ; from the 
Gaelic duibhe, blackness. 

It's no the loss o' warl's gear 
That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak' onr bardie, donde, wear 
The mourning weed. 
—Burns : Poor MailUs EUgy. 

Come listen, cronies, ane and a', 
While on my dowU reed I blaw, 
And mourn the sad untimely &' 
O' our auld town. 

—Jambs Ballantinb. 

Down. The Scottish language 
contains many more ccmpounds 
of down than the English, such 
as dawii-^i/rag and damn-dravi^ 
that which drags or draws a 
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man down in his fortiinefi, an 
inonmbianoe ; donen'throw, of 
which the English STnonym is 
wterthrow; down-way, a declivity 
or downward path ; cUnm-put or 
down-putting, a rebuff; down^ 
coming, abandonment of the 
sick-room on convalescence ; 
down-look, a dejected look or 
expression of oouitenance; all 
of which are really English, 
although not admitted into the 
dictionaries. 

Downa-do, impotency, powerless- 
ness, inability. 

I've seen the day ye bntteied my brose, 

And cuddled me late and eaiiy, O I 
But davma-dtft come o'er me noW} 
And oh I feel it sairly, O I 

— BuKNs: Th4 DeuXt DtMgoW 
my DaddU. 

Dowp^ the posterior, sometimes 
written do^. This word applies 
not only to the hnman frame, 
bnt to the bottom or end of 
anything, and is used in such 
phrases as the "c2owp of a 
candle," "the-cioupof an egg," 
as well as in the threats of 
an angry mother to a young 
child, **ni skelp your dofwp'^ 
" Where's your grannie, my wee 
man?" was a question asked 
of a child. The child replied, 
" Oh, she's ben the house, burn- 
ing her doiop," «.e., her candle- 
end. 

Deil a wig hat a provoct o' Falrport 
worn sin auld Provost Jervie's time, and 
he had a quean o' a servant lass that 
dressed it hersel' wi' the dovfp o' a cattdU 
and a dredging-box.— Scott : TJu Anti- 
quary. 



Dowp-«kelper. A humorous word 
applied to a schoolmaster ; from 
tihdp, to smite with the palm of 
the hand. A similar idea enters 
into the composition of the Eng- 
lish phrase "a bum-brusher," 
with the difference that hruaher 
refers to the rod, and not to the 
palm of the hand. Bums applies 
the epithet to the Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, with what 
allusion it is now difficult to 
trace: — 

To ken what Frendi mischief was brewtn' 
Or what the dmmlie Dntdi were dotn' — 
That vile dowp-tktlptr Emperor Joseph, 
If Venus yet had got his nose off. 
—Burns: To a GtutUmaH who had PrO' 
rnued to send him a Newspaper, 

This word is not to be mis- 
taken for (2ii&-skelper— from dub, 
a pool, a pond, a puddle — and 
applied to one who rush^ on his 
way recklessly, through thick 
and thin, heedless of dirt or 
obstruction. 

Dndblea or drabbles, drops of 
liquor or crumbs of food allowed 
to fall from the hand upon the 
clothes in the act of drinking or 
eating; akin to the English 
diitlet; signifying small quanti- 
ties of anything. 



A funeral entertain- 
ment ; from the French dragie, a 
comfit, a sweetmeat. This word 
does not appear in Jamieson* 
but is to be found in a small 
and excellent handbook of the 
Scottish vernacular, published 
in Edinburgh, 1818. 
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Dram. This ancient Scottish word 
f or a smallglass or "nip"of whisky 
or any other alcoholic liqnor has 
long been adopted into English, 
but has no synonym of any allied 
sound in any other Europoln 
language. The French call it a 
"peUt verrtt^ and the Germans 
a " 9chnttpp$" while the Ameri- 
cans have recently taken to call- 
ingita'< tmiZe," or "an^e-opcn^r." 
Philologists have been contented 
to derive it from the Greek 

drackmaj though, if this be the 
fact, it is carious that the word 
has not found its way into the 
vernacular of any other people 
than those of the British Isles. 
But though the classic etymo- 
Ic^y be too firmly rooted in 
popular estimation to be readily 
abandoned, it may be interest- 
ing to note that in Lowland 
Scotch d/ram originally signified 
melancholy, heaviness of mind, 
from the Graelic trutme, heavi- 
ness, and that the ciram was re- 
sorted to in order to raise the 
spirits and drive out melancholy 
— an idea which seems to have 
suggested the current American 
slang of a "bimU" 

A story b told in Scotbmd of an old 
fanner too much addicted to bis " dram " 
and his toddy, who was strictly forbidden 
by his medical attendant to indulge in 
more than an ounce of whisky per dum^ if 
he hoped to escape a serious illness. The 
old man was puzzled at the word "ounce/' 
and asked his son, who had studied at the 
University of St. Andrews and was quali- 
fying for the Scottish ministry, what the 
doctor meant by an ounce. ** An ounce," 
said h» son, " why, every one knows that 
an ounce is sixteen dram* (drachms)." 
"Ah I wcel." said his sire, " if I may uk' 



saseteen drams i' the day, it's a' rkAi^ 
an' I'll dae weel eneuch. The doctor, nae 
doot, kens his business. I've already had 
twa the day, and I've still fourteen to the 
fore ! " Tradition does not record the ulti- 
mate fiite of the old farmer. 

Dreder, terror, apprehension, 
dread of impending evil ; some- 
times written dredour. 

What aileth you, my daughter Janet, 

You look so pale and wan ? 
There is a drtder in your heart. 

Or else you love a man. 

— Buchan's Ancient Btdlads: Lord 
Thomas and the King's Daughter. 

Dree, to endure, to suffer; pro- 
bably from the Teutonic trUhen, 
to trouble, to sadd^i, and 
thence to endure trouble or 
suffering ; or from tragen^ to 
bear, to carry, to draw. 

Sae that no danger do thee deir 
What dule in dem thou dree 
(What soon thou mayst suffer in secret). 
^Roiryn and Ma^tn : Tht Evergreen. 
Oh wae, wae by his wanton sides, 

Sae brawlie he could flatter, 
Till for his sake I'm slighted sair, 

And dree the kintra datter. 
—Burns : Here's his Health in Water. 

In the dialects of the North 
of England, to dru is used in 
the sense of to draw or journey 
towards a place. 

In the summer-time, when leaves grow 
green, 
And birds sing on the tree, 
Robin Hood went to Nottingham 
As fast as he could dree. 
—Robin Hood and the Jolly Tinker, 

Dreigh, difficult, hard to travel, 

tedious, prolix, dry. 

Hech, sin ! but the sermon was sair drcigh i 

— Galt. 
Dreich at the thought and dour at the 
delivery. — Noctes Ambrosiantt, 
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Driddle. Thisisawordof seTeral 
meaiiiiigs, all more or less signi- 
ficant of anything done by small 
quantities at a time, such as to 
urinate often, to move with slow 
steps, to spill a liquid by un- 
steady handling of the vessel 
which contains it. It appears 
to be traceable to the (^lic 
drudh or dr^Mk^ to ooze, to 
drip, to penetrate, and drudhag, 
a small drop. 

Droddum, a jocular name for the 
breech, the posteriors, but more 
popularly known as the hurdies 
or dowp (which see). 

My sooth ! right bauld ye set your nose out, 
As plump and grey as ony grozet ; 
Oh, for some rank mercurial rozet, 

Or fell red smeddum, 
I'd gie ye sic a hearty dose o't. 

Wad drese yoat drvddmn* 

—Burns : To a I^mse^ en tui^g^me on 
a Lady's Bontut at Church, 

The word seems to be of kin 
to drod, thick, squat, fleshy. 
The derivation is uncertain. 

Droich, a dwarf ; from the Gaelic 
troid or <rote^, with the same 
meaning. 

Only look at the pictures (of the aristo- 
cracy) in their auld castles. What beauti- 
ful and brave faces! Though now and 
then, to be sure, a dowdy or a drrich. — 
Noctes Ambroncuue, 

Drook, to wet; drookit, wet 
through, thoroughly saturated 
with moisture ; from the (Gaelic 
druchdf dew, moisture, a tear, a 
drop ; drudhag {drU'Og^ a drop 
of water; and drughadk^ pene- 
trating, oosing through. The 



resemblance to the Greek dcupv, 
a tear, is noteworthy. 

There were twa doos sat in a dookit, 
11m rain cam' doon and they were drookit, 

— Nursery Song, 
The last Hallowe'en I was waukin' 

My drookit sark sleeve, as ye ken, 
His likeness cam ben the house stalkin*. 

And the vera giey bredcs o* Tarn den. 
— BuitNs: Tom Glen, 

My friends, yoo come to the kirk every 
Sabbath, and I lave you a' owcr wi' the 
Gospel tiU ye're fairly drookit wi't,— i£r- 
iract from a sermon by a minister in 
Arran : Rogcrs's lUustratipm of Scot' 
tish Life. 

Drouth, thirst ; drouthie, thinty ; 
from <2ry, drj/dh. 

Tell him o' mine and Scotland's drouth. 
—Burns : Cry and Prayer. 
Folks talk o' my drink, but never talk o' 
my </rmfM. —AiXAN Ramsay's Scott Pr»- 
verbs. 

When drouthie neebors neebors meet. 
—Burns: Tarn o' Shauter, 

Dnunlie, turbid or muddy (ap- 
plied to water), confused, not 
clear; applied metaphorically to 
thoughts or expression. This 
word would be a great ac- 
quisition to the English lan- 
guage if it could be adopted, 
and lends a peculiar charm to 
many choice passages of Scottish 
poetry. All its Bnglish synon- 
yms are greatly inferior to it, 
both in logical and poetical ex- 
pression. It is derived from the 
Graelic trum or trutm, heavy 
(and applied to water), turbid. 
The word appears at one time 
to ha^e been good English. 

Draw me some water out of this spring. 
Madam, it is all foul, drumly^ black, 
muddy l—Fftnch and English Grammar, 
1693. 

D 
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Haste, boatman, haste I put off your boat, 
Put cS your boat for golden monie ; 

111 cross the drnmlU stream to-night. 
Or nerer raair III see my Annie. 
-^MhutnUy 9/tk€ ScctHsk BartUr. 

When bine diseases fill the drumlit air. 

—Allan Ramsay. 

Drink drumly German water 
To make himself look fair and fatter. 

— BuKNS : Tk€ Twa Dogt. 

They had na sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 
When dismal grew his countenance, 

And drumlie grew his e'e. 

— Laxdlaw : The Demam Lever. 

There's good fishing in drumlie waters. 
Allan Kaum^s ScoU Pmerbt. 

I heard once a lady in Edinburgh ob- 
jecting to a preacher that she did not 
understand him. Another lady, his great 
admirer, in^nuated that probably he was 
too deep for her to follow. But her ready 
answer was, " Na, na '—he's no jn« deep, 
but he's </r«iM^."— Dean Ramsay. 

Dnumnock, coldporridge. — NoeU» 

Drnnt, dnmnt, to diawl, to whine, 
to grumble; a fit of ill-hnmotir, 
pettishness. Both of these words 
are from the Gaelic dranindant 
grumbling, growling, mourning, 
complaining; ifitifMuianaeA, pee- 
vifih, morose, though eirone- 
ously derived by Jamieson from 
the Flemish drmtm^ tnmescere. 

May nae doot took the drunt. 
To be compared to Willie. 

~BuRNS : ffalipwe*em. 

Nae weel-tocher'd aunts to wait on their 

And wish them in hell for it a', man. 

—Burns : The Tarhelton Lasses. 

But lest he think I am uncivil, 
To plague you wiih this draunting drivel. 

—Burns. 



Dnb, a small pool of dirty water. 
The Oooie-dubi is the name of a 
street in Glasgow. Deuh-dub, a 
duck-pond. 

O'er dui and dyke 
She'll run the fields all through. 
— Leader Haugks amd Varrvw. 

There lay a deuk-dub afore the door. 
And there fell he, I trow. 
—Herd's G^i^/vMs; The Brisk 
Y<nmg LeuL 

Dud, a rag ; daddies, little lags. 

Then be took out his little knife, 

Leta'hU^»dU&rfa', 
An' he was the brawest gentlenan 

That stood amang them a'. 
-'We'U Gasig nae Mmr a Ravi*. 

A smytrie o' wee duddie weans. 

— ^BUENS. 

The duddie wee laddie may grow a bnw 
man.— David Hutchbson. 

Dunnie-WAStal, a Highland gen- 
tleman. 

There are wild dunmie - wassals three 

thousand times three 
Will cry oick for the bonnets o' Bonnie 

Dundee— Sir Walter Scott. 

This word, generaUy mis- 
printed in the Lowlands, and 
i>y Sir Walter Scott in his ex- 
cellent ballad of "Bonnie Dun- 
dee," is from the Gaelic duint^ a 
• man, and iioioZ, gentle, noble, of 
good birth. 

Duflsh, to sit down hastily and 
heavily. 

His dowp dunskin down.-^Neetes Am- 
kruiatur. 

Dant, a blow, a knock ; from dint, 
to deal a heavy blow that leaves 
a mark on a hard substance. 



Dush — Eerie. 
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I am naebody's lofd, 

I am slave to naebody ; 
I hae a gude broad sword, 

I'll tak' dmnts frae naebody. 

— ^BuRNS : Natiody, 

Dnflh or dish, to push with the 
head or horns like animals, to 
butt, to ram ; also to give a hard 
blow, to destroy or discomfit. 

Ye needna doubt I held my whisht. 
The infimt aith, half-formed, was crosht ; 
1 glower'd as eerie's I'd been dmskt 

In some wild glen ; 
Then sweet, like modest worth, she blosht, 

And stepptt ben. 

—Burns : Th* Visicm. 

The English slang dUh, to de- 
feat or conquer, seems to be of 
similar origin ; as when the late 
Lord Derby made use of the 
expression "Dish the Whigs," 
he meant to discomfit, drcmn- 
vent them, or defeat them as a 
party. The root seems to be 
the Gaelic dith {di), to press, 
to squeeze, and diane, a die or 
press. 

Diucy, ugly, mischievons; from 
the Qaelio dwiieh and duaiok- 
nidkf ngly. 



You duxy lubber, brace your lyre ; 
Still higher yet 1 you fiend, play higher. 

Sic themes were never made to suit 
Your dozen o' lugs, ye duxy brute. 
— Georgb Bbattib : /oAm d Amka\ 

Dwam, a swoon, a fainting fit. 

Fast ooogealin' into a sort of dwam and 
stupefaction. — NocUs Am^rotiame, 

Dyke-louper, an immoral unmar- 
ried woman, or mother of an 
illegitimate child. The dyke in 
this phrase means the marriage 
tie, obligation, or sacramental 
wall that prohibits the illicit 
intercourse of the sexes; and 
louper, one who treats the wall 
and its impediment as non- 
existent, or who despises it 
by louping, jumping, or leaping 
over it. 

DjvoT, a bankrupt; from the 
Gaelic dUh {di), to destroy, to 
brealc ; and feoTf a man— a 
broken man or bankrupt. Jamie- 
son derives the word from the 
French devoir^ duty, or to serve. 

Smash them, crash them a' to spails. 
And rot the dyvorz in the jails. 

—Burns : Addrus o/Betlz^mb. 
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Eastte-wastte, a person who 
does not know his own mind, 
who veers round in his purpose 
from one side to the other, t.e., 
from etuX to «oe«(. 

Eee-bree, an eyebrow. 

There's no a bird in a' this forest 
Will do as muckle for me 



As dip its wing in the warm water 
An' straik it on my u-bree. 
— Johume d BraidisUe (^hen dyit^ 
miotu in tks/ffresi). 

Eerie, gloomy, wearisime, full of 
fear. 

In markiest glen at midnight hour 
I'd rove and ne'er be eerie^ O I 

If thro* that glen I gaed to thee, 
My ain kind dearie^ O. — Burns* 
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Eith — Erne, 



It was an ttrig walk through the sdll 
chcamot woods at that «tU hour of the 
night. — Thg Druum NumUrtt by T. A. 
Tkollopb. 

Aft yont the dyke she's heard you boinimn* 
Wr terie drone. 
—Burns : Addrtu to the DHL 

Btfit k a noat diflleult wovd to explaiii. 
I don't know any English word that eomes 
near it in meaning. The feeling induced 
by «crienes8 is that sort of supciili tioBS 
fear that creopi over one in darkaeas, — 
that sort of awe we feel in the presence of 
the unseen and unknown. Anything un- 
usual or incongruous might produce the 
feeling. ** llie cry of howlets mak's me 
tfmk," says TaaoabtU. The following 
anecdote illustrates the feeling when a 
thing unusual or incongruous is presented : 
— An Ayi shire fiirmer, who had visited 
Ireland, among other ^mcos he had seen, 
related that he went to the Episcopal 
<^urch there, and this being the first time 
he had ever heard the English service, he 
was startled by seeing a falla' come in with 
a long white sark on, down to his heels. 
" Lord, sir, the sicht o' him made me feel 
quite eerie,*'— K. Urbnnan. 

Eith, easy ; etymology imoertain, 
bat neither Gaelic, Flemish, nor 
German. 

It's eith defending a castle that's no 
besieged. 

It's eith learning the cat the way to 
the kirn. 

Eith learned, soon forgotten. 

It's eith working when the will's at hame. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scott Preverbe, 

Eke, to add to, an addition; 
*'eiib to a testament," a codicil 
to a will. This Bnglish word 
has acqnired a conyivlal mean- 
ing in Scotland among toddy- 
drinkers. Whenagnestisaboat 
to depart, after having had a 
fair allowance of whisky, the 
host presses him to *' tak an 



eke "— i.e., another glaas, to eke 
out the quantity. " I hate 
intemperance," said a northern 
magistrate, who was reproached 
by an nltra-temperance advocate 
for the iniquity Off his trade as 
a distiller, "but I like to see a 
cannie, respectable, honest man 
tak' his sax tumblers and an tkt 
in the bosom o' his family. But 
I canna thole intempenmoe ! 
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Eldritch, fearful, terrible. Jamie- 
son has this word driKke, and 
thinks it is related to dva or 
evil spirits, and that it is derived 
from two Anglo-Saxon words 
signifying df and rickf or 
rich in elves or fairies! The 
true derivation is from the 
Gaelic otZZt, terror, dread, horror, 
which, combined with c2roeA,bad, 
wicked, formed the word as 
Boms and other Scottish writers 
use it. 

On the eldritch hill there grows a thorn. 
— Pbkcy's J?«/<^Mr; SirCarime. 

The witches follow 
WY mony an eldritch acreedi and hollow. 

—Burns: Tamo'Shmiier. 

I've heard my reverend grannie say. 
In lonely glens ye like to stray, 
. Or where auld ruined castles gray 
Nod to the moon. 
To fnght the nightly wanderer's way 
Wi' eldritch ciooo. 
—Burns : Addreu to the Deil. 

Eme, an uncle ; from the Teutonic 
oheim. 

The pommel o' a guid auld saddle. 
And Rob my eme bocht me a sack, 
Twa lovely lips to lick a ladle. 
Gin Jenny and I agree, quo' Jock. 
—The IVooim* d Jeimy andjoch. 



EttU — Eytyn. 
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Ettle, to try, to attempt, to en- 
deaTour. 

For Nannie, fax before the rest. 
Hard opon noble Bfaggk prest. 
And flew at Tarn wi' fhrioiu ettUt 
Bitt littk WMt the Maggie's maul. 

— BuKNs: Tom 0' ShoMtfr, 

I etUed'^ri Idndnen to soften her pride. 
^Jambs Ballantime : The Way to Woo. 

They that eiile to get to the top of the 
ladder will at least get up some rounds. — 
They that mtHi at a. gown of 'g<^d will 
always get a sleeve of it. — Scott : Tke 



Etiie. — ^The co r i e ct synooyms are to 
intend, to expect, to aim at. Intention is 
the f ie nnfinl element in the "■*»*nv'g of thk 
word.— R. Dkxnnan. 

Everly, continually, always, for 
ever. 

To be set doun to a wbeelie (qiiiuiing 
wheel), 
An' at it for ever to ca', 
An' syne to hae't reel by a chtelie (fellow) 
That etftriy cryed to draw. 

—Woc'doH' MarritdM' a. 

Ewe-tmcht, asheepfold ; bnchtxn', 
or buchtm*-time, the evening 
time or gloaming, when the 
cattle are driven into the fold. 

When o'er the hill the eastern star 

'TelU bugfUin-time is near, ny jo. 
And owsen frae the furrow'd field, 
Return sae dowf and wearie, O. 
—Burns i My Ain Kind Dearit, O, 

Oh, the broom, the bonnie, bonnie broom, 
The broom o' the Cowden knowes ! 

And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang, 
In the twe-fmckt^ milking her ewes. 
—Tk€ Broom d Uu Cowdtn Knowes, 

The word lugU seems to be 
on abbreviation of the Gaelic 



buaighcal, a cow-stall, and Imai- 
chaUle, a cowherd, a shepherd ; 
buaile, a fold ; bwiilte, folded, or 
driven into the fold. Jamieson 
goes to Germany for the root of 
the word and does not find it. 

Eydent, diligent, earnest, sealoos ; 
from the Gaelic eud, zeal. 

My &ir child, 
Pemiade the kirkmen 4(ydonily to pray. 
— HsNRYSONB : The Lion and tke 
Mome : The Evergreen. 

Their master's and their mistress's comaiand 

The youngsters a' were warned ta obey. 

An' mind their labours wi' an eydent hand. 

•*BoRM8 : Cotter's Satmrde^ Night, 



ne, an eagle*s nest; from the 
Gaelic eirieh, to rise, and eirigk, 
arising. 

The eagle and the stork 
On difis and cedar tops their eyries build. 

— MiLTOK. 

Tis the fire shower of min all dreadfully 

driven 
From his eyrie that beacons the darkness 

of heaven. 

— Caupbbll : Loehiers Warning, 

Eytyn, Etyn, Etaine, Aiten, Red- 
Aiten. This word, with its dif- 
ferent bnt not Tinflimilar spell- 
ings, appears to be a ocmnption 
of the Norse /o#iin, a giant. 
It was formerly used In Bngland 
as well as in Scotland. Bynde 
Etyn, or the gentle giant, is the 
title of a Scottish ballad in Kin- 
loch's Collection. 

They say the King of Portugal cannot 
rit at his meat, but the giants an^efyns 
will come and snatch it from him. — Bbau- 
MONT and Flbtcher : Burning Pestle, 
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Fd — Fairin\ 



Fa', the SooUish abbrevatioa of 
fatt. The word is used by Boms 
in the immortal song of "A 
man's a man for a* that," in a 
sense which has given rise to 
much doubt as to its meaning : — 

A king can mak' a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 

But an honest man's aboon his might, 
tfude iaith, he maunaySs' that. 

The context would seem to im- 
ply that/d' means to try, to at- 
tempt. No author except Bums 
uses the word in this sense ; and 
none of the varieties of words 
in which fall or the act of faU- 
ing, either physically or meta- 
phorically, is the primary mean- 
ing, meets the necessities of 
Bums's stanxa. Halliwell has 
fay as an archaic BngUsh word, 
with five different meanings, of 
which the fourth is to succeed, 
to act, to work. The fa' of 
Bums may possibly be a variety 
of the English word, current in 
Ayrshire in his time. It finds 
no place in Jamieson. 

Bums did not originate the 
idea, so well expressed, and to 
which he has given such wide 
currency. It is to be found in 
an anecdote recorded of King 
James VI. and his faithful old 
nurse, who came uninvited from 
Edinburgh to pay him a visit. 
It is told that the King was de- 
lighted to see her, and asked 
her kindiv what he could do 



for her. After aomie hesitation, 
she replied that she desired no- 
thing for herself, only that she 
wanted his Majesty to make her 
son a gentleman. * ' Ah, Jeanie, 
JeanieT* said the King, *'I can 
mak' him a duke, if ye like ; but 
I canna mak' him a gentleman 
unless he mak's himsel' ane I " 

Faird, a journey, a course. 
Jamieson thinks it signifies a 
hasty and noted effort, and 
quotes a Hid-Lothlan phrase, 
"Let them alane; it's but a 
faird, it'll no last lang ; they'll 
no win (arrive) far afore ua" 
The word is evidently from the 
same source as fare, to travel, 
as in WBj-fdrer: the Teutonic 
fahrenf to go, to travel; and 
fahrtf a ferry, a passage over 
the water, and gefdhrUeh, dan- 
gerous ; as originally applied to 
travelling in primitive and un- 
settled timea 

Fairdy, clever, tight, handy ; fair 
to do. 

With ane ev'n keel before the wind, 
She is nghtydinfy with a sail. 

TAt FUming Btuit—hthmgiMg U 
Edinburgh^ 
—Allan Ramsay: Th* Bvergnem. 

Fair in' signifies either reward 
or punishment; one's deserts. 
Fair fc^i may good or fair 
things befall you 1 is equiva- 
lent to a bcnison or benediction. 



Fank — Feck. 
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Jamieson deriveB the word from 
fair or market, and thinks it 
means a present bought at a 
fair. But this is guess-work, 
and does not meet the sense 
of the passage in "Tarn o' 
Shanter." Possibly it has some 
connection with the Teutonic 
gtfahr^ danger, also a doom or 
punishment; supposed, in its 
favourable term, to be derived 
from a present purohased at a 
fair to be bestowed as a gift on 
one who was not at it. 

Fair fa' your honest, aonsie face, 
Great chieftain o' the puddin' race. 

—Burns: To a Haggis. 
Ah, Tain I ah, Tam ! thou'lt get thy 

yr • • • 
atrtn ; 

In hell theyll roost thee like a herrin'. 
^BuRNS : Tam o' Shanter. 

Fank, a coil, a tangle, a noose ; 
possibly from fang^ to take hold 
ol To fank a horse in a field, 
to catch him with a rope noose 
or lasso ; fankit^ entangled ; o 
fcuik o' (at0«, a coil of ropes. 
It may also be the root of the 
Snglish funk, ie., to be in a coil 
of perplexity or dread. The com- 
mon derivation of fwnk, from 
the German funk, a sparkle of 
light, is not tenable. The C^- 
lic fainnieh signifies to curl, 
from/affin«, a ring. 

Farle, a small oaten or wheaten 
cake, the fourth part of a ban- 
nock; from farthd, or fourth 
part; the Flemish viertd and 
(}eTtBB.n fiertel. 



An' thereli be gude lapper-milk kebbucks, 
An' sowens, an' /ar/gs, an' haps. 

—TJU Blithuom* Bridal. 

Fash, to bother, to worry, to 
distress one's self; from the 
French ufdsher, to be angry. 

Fashions, troublesome. 

Speak out, and ntvet/ash your thumb. 
— Burns: Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

The Rev. John Brown of Whitburn was 
riding out one day on an old pony, when 
he was accosted by a rude youth. " I 
say, Mr. Brown, what gars your horse's tail 
wag that way ? " " Oh ! " replied Browm, 
'*just what gan jronr tongue wag; it's 
fashed wi' a weakness."— Dean Ramsay. 

Fazard, dastard, coward. 

They are mair fashions nor of feck ; 
Yoafuards durst not, for their neck, 

Climb up the cng with us. 

— Montgombry: The Cherry and 
the Sloe. 

The root of this word would 
appear to be the Oaelic /«, 
vacant, hollow, good-for-no- 
thing, with the addition of ard, 
as in dastorcf, coward, wizani, 
a suffix which signifies eminent, 
or in a high degree. Thus, fa- 
mrd or fasard means worthless 
in the extreme. 

Feck, power, activity, vigour. 
Feck seems to be derivable from 
the Gaelic Jiach, worth, value. 
Feekftdf full of power. FeeUets, 
without power or vigour of body 
or mind. Worcester, in his dic- 
tionary, derives this word from 
effecUeas. 

Many afeckful chield this day was siain. 
-Blind Hakry's WaUtuc. 
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Fell— Feu. 



The la<y Inzwy 

indulge m. — Scott. 

FeckUts folk are aye Cun o' 
— AxxAN Ramsay's ^co^ Pravtrht, 

Poor devD ! see him o*er his tnuh, 
h%ftckUtt 9A a withered xash. 

—Burks: T0mHmgga. 

That fickUaa tauter l^Ncctts Am- 



OnMaiwBldlb 

Mebefda>r/j. 
—Pun 



FelLtokm. 

TiMsiiUror a lady, who had dicdoTa 
■vMt from caiiog too boontiluUy of straw- 
hemes and ocam, was ogoaoied with by 
a Iricad, who said to her, ** I had hoped 
your sister would have lived oiany years." 
" Leave I " she replied, "how owld she 
leave, when she jnst ftlUd henel' at 
Craigo wi' strawberries an' cream?** — 
Dban Ramsay. 

Feod, to ward off — probably a 
contiactioD from defend. Fend 
also meaDB to prosper or do well, 
to provide, to live comf ortabl j — 
possibly from the idea of wurd- 
ing off want or poverty. 

Can she mak* naa better ^^Mu/lbr them 
than that?— Scott: Th€ Motuutery. 

But gie them gnid coo»nulk thdr fill. 
Till they be fit \ofend themsel*. 
—Burns : Dying Words o/PoorMailU. 

Here stands a shed to/end the showers, 
And screen oor ooantra gentry. 

—Burns: TIu Holy Fmbr. 

How is \vtfendin\ John Tod, John Tod ? 
He is scouring the land wi'asong in his hand. , 
— Chambxbs's Scots Soitgs : John Tod, 

Fendy, clever at contrivances in 
difficulty, good at making a 
shift. 
" Alice," he said, " was both canny and 

yW^fy." —Scott : WaotrUy. 

Ferlie, a wonder, to wonder, won- 
dcrfuL 

Who barkened ever slikc si/erlie thin^. 
—Chaucer : The Resve's TaU. 



Never breathe out of kin and 
friendsyin^at yoo. 
The longer we lire themoi 



yoor 



lev tasation's < 
Ksidfniu at the folk in Lwnnoo. 

— BuRxs : Thd Twa Dtgs. 



Ferlie and wooner. In this 
phrase wornier is a coiruption 
of the English womier; a oon- 
temptnoos and Indicrons term 
to designate a person or thing 
that is strangely, wondroosly 
ngly, ill-favoured, or mean; 
almost synonymous with the 
modem Bnglish slang a guy or 
a cwrt, Bnms nses both words 
in the same poem : — 

Ha ! where ye gaan, ye cnMMoL /trUe I 



Ye ugly, creepin', blasdt 

Detested, shunned by saint and sianar? 

— To a CortatM ftisoct, om soting one 

on a Ladys Bonnet at Chnrtk, 

Ferrikie. Jamieson cites this as 
an Upper Clydesdale word for 
*' strong, robust." He derives it 
from the German feng, which 
he translates eacpeditus, aUn/otr ; 
bat there is no such word as 
ftrig in the German language. 
It is more probably from the 
Gaelic /ear, a man, feara/ckaMt 
manhood, and fearail, manly, 
virile, strong, lusty. The Welsh 
has ffer, solid, strong. 

Fen, to let land for building ; a 
possession held on payment of 
a certain rent to the feudal 
proprietor, heritor, or owner of 
the soiL Where the English 



Fey — Fient 
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advertise " land to let for build- 
ing puiposes,'^ the Sootoh more 
tersely say " land to /nc" 

There is, or was lately, a space of un* 
oocnpted groand on the " CoTran" at Oban, 
contiguous to Dunolly Castle, in the midst 
of which on a pole was a board inscribed 
"This land to yht." An English bishop 
on his holiday tour having observed the 
announcement, and wondering what it 
meant, turned to his wife and asked her 
if she knew. She did not, and the bishop 
thereupon hazarded the conjecture that it 
meant to "fire," from the French ySr«. 
" Very likdy," replied the lady, " to bum 
the grass." Before the bishop left Oban 
his ignonmoe on the subject was dispelled 
by a guest at the tabU-d'kdU of the hotel 
to whom he applied for information. 
" Curious language, the Scotch \ " was 
his lordship's rejoinder. — C M. 

Fey, fated, bewitched, unlucky, 
doomed ; one whose fate is 
foreknown or prophesied ; from 
the Gaelic faidky a prophet, the 
Latin vaUt. 

Let the fate fall upon they^<x/. 
Take care of the man that God has 
marked, for he's no fey. 

— ^Allan Ramsay's Scot* Provtrhs. 

We'll turn again, said good Lord John, 

But no, said Rothiemay, 
My steed's trepanned, my bridle's broke, 

I fear this day Vmfey. 
— Minstrtl^ ofth* Scottish Border. 

They hacked and hashed, while broad- 
swords clashed, 

And through they dashed, and hewed, 
and smashed, 

TiM/ey men died awa, man. 

—Tfu Battle qf Sheriffmuir. 

Fidgin*-fain, extremely anxions; 
txxxa^fidgtt the English fdget^ to 
be restless or anxious, and/ain, 
willing or desirous. 

It pat vQitfidgiii-faiH to hear it. 
- Burns : Epistle to Lapraik. 



FieL The glossaries to Bums 
explain this word to mean 
'* smooth and comfortable," 
apparently from the context : — 

Oh, leeae me on my spinnin'-wheet, 
And leeze me on my rock and reel, 
Frae tap to tae that deeds me bten, 
And haps mt^el and warm at e'en I 
^Bess and her Spinmng- WhuL 

Jamieson, who has fed and 
fidy defines the words to mean 
"soft and smooth like velvet, 
silky to the touch, and also 
clean, neat, comfortable." The 
word must not be confounded 
with/ei^, /eiS, fde^ which signify 
much, many, and very, and 
are clearly derivable from the 
Teutonic vid, which has the 
same meaning ; as vid gdt^ much 
money. Jamieson derives the 
word used by Bums from the 
Icelandic /e22<2r, habitis idorem ; 
but this is exceedingly doubtful. 
The Gaelic has fial, generous, 
liberal, bountiful, good, hos- 
pitable; and possibly it is in 
this sense that Bess applies the 
word to the spinnin'-wheel that 
provides her with raiment. 



Fient, none, not a particle of; 
equivalent to '* the devil a bit," 
from fiend, the devil ; fient-kait, 
not an iota, the devil a bit 

But though he was o' high degree, 
Tht jSent o' pride — nae pride had he. 
—Burns : The Twa Dogs, 

The queerest shape that e'er I saw, 
FoTjient a wame it had ava 1 
—Burns : Death attd Dr. Hornbook. 

Fient-haet o't wad hae pierced the heart 
O' a kail runt. — Burns : Idem. 
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Fiire^^Flam. 



Ficre, a friend, m oomnde. This 

word U supposed by some to be 

a misprint iorfrtre, a brother. 

And here's a kaad, my txvMj/Sgrw, 
And gic's a hand o' thine. 

— Burns: AmULarngsytu- 

This word may either be a 
sjnon jm for the Latin vir and 
the Qaelio fmr^ a man, or may 
be derived from /Ufr^ true, or a 
true man. The Scottish poet 
Douglas has Jior for sound and 
healthy. It is sometimes spelt 
feer. 



the first person who is 
met by lad or lass in the morning. 

Carly morning ihe drest op 

And all her maides fiur. 
The ploughman chid was her Jirtt-^pot 

As she went to take the air. 

— Bocban's Amumt BmUadt. 

Flaff, a momentary display. 

Ga' I ever for a flaff in the Parle forget 
my ain cosie bield. — N octet Ambrosuu^g. 

Flamfoo. According to Jamieson 
this word signifies a gaudily- 
dressed woman, or any gaudy 
ornament of female dresa He 
derives it from an alleged old 
English word meaning ** moon- 
shine in the water ! " It seems, 
however, to comefrom the (Gaelic 
fiann^ corrupted into fiam^ red, 
the showy colour so much ad- 
mired by people of uneducated 
taste ; conjoined with the Scot- 
tish /tt' for full. The English 
word jlaunting, and the phrase 
fiaunU, fiery red ribbons, are 
from the same root. 

Flannen, the Scotti^sh as wellas the 
English vernacular iamutn for 



to be pretanble 
to/cMMl as the coiTeot pronon- 
ciation of the word. Both are 
correct if the etymology be cor- 
rect, which tmoea the weed to 
the Gaelic jImm, red, and obtm, 
wool. In the early ages of 
civilisation, when wool was first 
woven for garments to clothe 
mankind, the favourite coknuB 
were red and yellow. In Hak- 
Iuyt*s Voyages It ia said — " By 
chance they met acanoeof Domi- 
nicans, to the people whereof he 
gave a waistcoat of ydUm flan- 
neL" Probably red was the first 
dye used, whence/aan-o{a»n, red 
wool. At an after tinne, when 
gaudy colours were not so much 
in request, the wool was bleach- 
ed, whence Uanhei or hUmqwtU, 
whitened. 

1 wadna be snrptised to spy 

You on an aokl wife's yf e wK a toy (o^)), 

Or aiblins some bit dnddie boy, 

On's wylie-cQsit ; 
But Miss's fine Lnnaidi, fy I 

How daur ye do't? 
—Burns : To a L^uUt ^*> *umg 0tu 

on a Ladys Bommti mi CAmtxM, 

Fkmcht or flaug^ht, a flash of 
lightning, a sudden bhue in the 
sky ; from the Flendsh JtaJbfceren 
aaidJUkherin, to flicker, to shine 
out quickly or instantaneously. 

The thunder ciack'd, aadflattcAit did rift 
Fiae the black viau^ o' the lift. 

—Allan Ramsay : Tie yitiom. 
Fierce as ony flrt-flaugkt feU. 

— Christ's Kirk oh the Grun. 

Flaw, a burst of bad weather, 
from the Gaelic /iimA, a rain- 
storm. 

Like an auld scart (cormorant) before a 
flaw. — The Antiquary. 



FUech-^Flit. 
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Fleech or fleich, to pei, to 
wheedle, to cajole ; also, to en- 
treat or supplicate with fair 
words. AjUeehifug day is a day 
that promises to be fine, bat 
that possibly may not turn ont 
so. Possibly from the French 
feekir^ to giye way, to ask 
hnmbly, instead of demanding 
loudly. 

Dnocui fetched zxkA Duncan prayed — 
Ha I ha ! the wooin' o't.— Bukns. 

Expect na, sir, in this namftion, 
t^jUSckm\ flatterin' dedicatioo. 
—Burns : E^iU U G€mn HasmWm, 

Hoot I toot ! man — ^kecp a calm sough. 
Better to fteeck a fool than fight wi' him. 
—Scott: The Monastery. 

Fleer, a gibe, a tatmt — etymology 
donbtfoL The Flemish has 
^«er<, a box on the ear. 

Oh, dinna ye mind o' this wtxjfleer^ 
When we were a' riggit out to gang to 
Sherramair, 
Wi' stanes in our aprons ? 
—Chauukrs's Scottish Ballads : Ths 
Threatetud Invasion. 

Fley, to scare, to frighten. Ety- 
mology nnknown, but possibly 
from /m, to run away for fear, 
whence jUy^ to cause to run 
away, for fear, to frighten, 

A wee thing fley* cowards. — Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

It spak' right howe, My name is Death, 
But be Ttikfleyd. 

—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Flichter, to flutter, to fly feebly ; 
a great number of small objects 
flying in the air, as *'?kjiickter 
of birds ; " a multitude of small 
objects flying, floating, or flat- 
tering in the air, as a Jlichter 



or flight of birds ; a fiiehter of 
motes in the sunbeams ; a 
jlichUr of heavy or large snow- 
flakes. Tofiichier is to flutter, 
to quiver with joyous excite- 
ment, and also to startle or 
alarm. The word is evidently 
akin to the English JtigH and 
the Teutonic /ueA<. 

The bird maun flickter that has but ae 
wing.— Allan Ramsay's Seats Proverbs. 

The expectant wee things,toddlin', sprachle 
through, 
To meet their dad, ^ fiickteriri noise 
and glee. 
—Burns : Cottet^t Saiurds^ Night. 

Flinders, fragments, splinters. 

He put his fingers to the lock, 

I wat he handled them sickerlie ; 
And doors of deal amd bands of steel 
He gart them all m flinders flee. 
—Bvchan's Ancient BiUiads : The 
Three Brothers, 

Flingii^-tree, a flail, the pole of 
a carriage, a bar of wood in any 
agricultural implement. 

The thresher's ^ntzxy flingin -tree 
The lee-lang day had tirM me. 
And when the day had closed his e'e 

Far i' the west, 
Ben i' the spence, right pensivelie, 

I 0ied to rest. 

— Burns : The Vision. 

Flit, to remove from one residence 
to another ; &JliUm\ a removal. 

As doun the bumside she gaed slow in the 
flittin, 
Tan ye weel, Locy, was ilka bird's sang ; 
She gaed by the stable where Jamie was 
stannin', 
Richt sair was his kind heart the flittin 
to see. 
—Lncy's FUttin*, by William Laidlaw 
(jthe steward^ amanuensis^ and 
trusted friend of Sir Walter 
Scott). 
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Flite — Fogie. 



Flite or flyte, to reproach, to 
blame, to animadvert, to find 
fault with. 

'T\ity^yU me wi* Jamie beca m e he is poor ; 

But summer is oomin', cauld winter's awa. 

An' hell come back an* see me in qnte 

o' them a' 

— Gbokgb Halkbt : Lcgie 0* Bmckan, 

Hed 1 gnde>wife 1 ye're ti^ytin* body ; 
Ye hae the will, but ye want the wit. 
— SiH Albxandbr Boswill : A Mmiri- 
momalJhul. 

Floan, to flirt. Jamieson says 
that "jfoan means to show 
attachment, or oonrt regard in 
an indiscreet way," and derives 
the word from the Icelandic 
/on, stolidns. Is it not rather 
from the old English /one, 
arrows (Halliwell and Wright), 
whence metaphorically to dart 
glances from the eye, and con- 
sequently to flirt or cast amor* 
ous looks 7 The Kymric Celtic 
has ffa^n^ a splinter, a thin 
wand, an arrow. 

And for yon giglet hussies i' the glen, 
That night and day ix^JtooMing at the 
men.— Ross's HeUmort. 

Flunkey, a servant in livery; 
metaphorically applied to a per- 
son who abjectly flatters the 
great. The word was nnknown 
to literature until the time of 
Bums. Thackeray and Carlyle 
in our own day have made it 
classical English, although the 
most recent lexicographers have 
not admitted it or its derivative, 
Jlunheyigm, to the honours of the 
dictionary. 

Our laird gets in his racked rents, 



He rises when he likes himael'. 
His fiumkgyt answer to his belL 

—Burns : TJu Twa Dcgs. 

The word is supposed to be 
derived from the Gaelic /ofin, 
red, and ecu, a leg or foot— red- 
legs, applied to the red or crim- 
son plush breeches of footmen. 
The word red-shanks was ap- 
plied to the kilted Highlanders 
by the English, and hence the 
Highland retort of flunkey to 
the English. 

I think this derivation wrong ; vlomk in 
Danish signifies proad, hanghty.'^LcHto 
Nbavbs. 

Fod^, sometimes written and 
pronounced /odyeU plump, short, 
corpulent, and good-tempeted. 
A man in Scottish parlance 
luay be stout and plump 
without being fodgd, as fodgH 
implies good nature, urbanity, 
and cheerfulness, as well as 
plumpness. 

If in your bounds ye diance to light 
Upon a fine, {9Xfodgtl wight, 
Of stature short, but genius bright. 
That's he, mark weeL 
—Burks : Oh the Ptrtgrinatwiu of 
Captain GrvMt Collecting AntigmUUs 
tkrvnghout tkt Kingdom* 

Fogt moss; from the Gaelic hog 
or hhog, moist, soft. 

"And so, John," said the minister, " I 
understand jre have gone over to the In* 
dependents?." "Deed, sir," said John, 
" that's true." "Oh, John," rejoined the 
minister, *' I'm sure ye ken that a rowb' 
stone gathers nae>!^. " "Aye," said John, 
" that's true, too ; but can ye tell me what 
gude the fog does to the stone ? "— Dban 
Ramsay. 

Fogie, a dull, slow man, unable 
or unwilling to reconcile him- 



Fog-moss — Fou, 
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' self to the ideas and manners 
of the new generation. The 
derivation of this word, which 
Thackeray did mnch to popu- 
larise in England, is nnccfftain, 
though it seems most probable 
that it comes from " foggy," for 
a foggy, misty, hazy intdilect, 
unable to see the things that 
are obvious to clearer minds ; 
or it may be from the Gaelic 
fogoMTt^ an exile, a banished man. 
In the United States the word 
is generally applied to an ultra- 
Conservatiye in politics. 

Ay, though we be 

O^A fogies three, 
We're not so dulled as not to dine ; 

And not so old 

As to be cold 
To wit, to beauty, apd to wine» 

—AU tk€ Year Round. 

Fog^-mo8S, f oggage, tall grass used 
for fodder. The etymology is 
uncertain. The English fodder 
is from the Gaelic fodar; but 
this scarcely affords a clue to 
fog ox foggage. Though possibly 
f oggage may be a corruption of 
the old and not yet obsolete 
fodderage. 

Thy wee bit housie too in min f 
Its silly wa's the winds are strewin', 
An' naething left to \Ag a new ane, 

O' foggage green, 
An' bleak December's winds ensuin*, 

Baith snell and keen. 

— BuKNS : To a Mouse. 

Forbears, ancestors. 

Forbje, besides, in addition to, 
over and above. 

Porbyt sax mae X sell't awa. 

—Burns : Auld Farmer. 



Forbye some new uncommon weapons. 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Foreanent, directly opposite. 

Foremost. In English this word 
signifies first as regards place. 
In Scottish parlance it also 
signifies first as regards time. 

They made a paction 'twizt them twa. 

They made it firm and sure, 
That whoe'er should speak iht foremost 
word 
Should get up an' bar the door. 

^The Barriu' o* oor Door, 

Forfonghten, sometimes written 
and pronounced/or/oii^Aen, worn 
out with struggling or fatigue. 

And ^tf^i^^forfbugkien sair eneugh, 
Yet unco proud to leave. — Burns. 

I am but like z./offnighen hound, 
Has been fighting in a syke (ditch). 
—Botder Minstrelsy : Hobbie NobU, 

Forgather, to meet. 

Twa dogs 
Forgaihtred ance upon a time. 

—Burns : The Twa Dogs. 

Foijeskit, wearied out, jaded, ex- 
hausted; derivation uncertain, 
but probably from the Flemish 
or Dutch pe^is. 

The fiend, >&97«svb'/, tried to escape 
Thro' frequent changing o' his shape 

— Bbattib : John o' Amha\ 

Fon, drunk, is generally supposed 
to be a corruption of fuU («.«., of 
liquor) ; but if such were the fact 
the word ought to be contracted 
into fu\ as wae^tt', sorrow/^*, 
which cannot be written wae/ou 
or soTTOw/ou. FcUt in French, 
signifies insane, a word that 
might be applied to an intoxi- 
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Foukr — Fusionless, 



cated penon ; bnt if the Scot- 
tish phrase be not derived from 
the French, it onght to be writ- 
ten fu\ and not fou. Possibly 
the root of the word is the 
Gaelic fuaik (pronounced /Wt), 
which signifies hatred, abhor- 
rence, aversion, whence it may 
have been applied to a person 
in a hateful and abhorrent state 
of drunkenness. This, however, 
is a mere suggestion. Jandeson 
has ybtPtom, filthy, impure, ob- 
scene. 

We are na'ySw, we're na' chatySw, 
We've just a wee drap in oar e'e. 
—Burns: WillU Brewed a Ptck 
0* Mmut. 

Footer, an expression of extreme 
contempt for a hateful person. 
The French foulrt has the same, 
and even a worse meaning. Both 
the Lowland Scotch and the 
French are from the Gaelic and 
Celtic ytioiA, hatred. 

Ponth or rowth, abundance. 
FfAiXh is from /v^, on the same 
principle as the English words 
UUh from tiU., tpOth from tpill, 
youth from ytmngeth, growth from 
grow, drouth from dryeth. Bowth 
has the same signification, and 
is from row or roU^ to flow on 
like a stream. 

He has %fovotk o' auld knick-nackets, 
Rusty aim and jiogUa' jackets. 

—Burns: Tc Captain Gme. 

They that bae rowtk o' butter may lay 
it thick on their scones.— Allan Ramsay's 
Scots Pre^erts. 

Pranit, fnmuntt, strange, un- 
related, unfamiliar ; from the 
Teutonic ./iiemd, foreign. 



Ye ha'e lien a' wiang, 

In an unco bed, 

Wi' ^Jrtmit man.— Burns. 

And mony a friend that kissed has canp 

Is now 9k/rammit wight. 
But it's ne'er sae wi* Whisky Jean. 

'Burns : The Five CarUmt. 

Frist, to delay, to give credit; 
from the Teutonic fritUn, to 
spare, to respite. 

The thins that's ftisted is nae forgi'en. 
—Allan Ramsay's ScoU Provtrbt, 

Frath, brittle. 

Oh, woe betide i^ fhuh saugh wand 
(willow wand), 
And woe betide the bush o' briar, 
It beak into my true kive's hand. 
— Border Minetreley : Ammom IVaier. 

Fnlste, surfeited with gluttony 
and over-eating; full of meat 
and food. 

Enough to sicken 9.fulzU tauL—Nectet 
Ambrosiatue. 

Forth, out of doors, to go forth, 
to go out. The mudUtf fwrHh^ is 
the full, free open air. Fur^g^ 
forward, frank, free, affable, open 
in behaviour. /VntA-Mtter, one 
who sets forth or puts forth ; a 
publisher, an author. 

Sir Penny is of a noble spreit, 

KfurUiy num, and a fas seeand ; 
There is no matter ends compleit 
Till be set to his seil and hand. 
—A Paaugyrick on. Sir Pem^ : 
The Eve rg fTe n . 



pithless, silly, sap- 
less, senseless; corrupted from 
" foison," the old Bnglish word 
for plenty ; the opposite of 
*' geason," scarce. 



Fy t — FyUe. 
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For seven lang yean I ha'e Iain by his ^e, 
And he's bat ^/usicuiess bodie, O I 

— BvKNs: TJuDeukt Dangler my 
Daddy. 

The mouths of fasting multitudes are 
crammed vr^ fizzenless bran, instead of the 
sweet word in season. — Scott : Old Mor- 
tality. 

Fuawnitu. — In Bailey's Dictionary the 
won! fauon means " the natural juice or 
moisture of the grass or other herbs, the 
heart and strength of it : " used in Suf- 
folk. — R. Drbnnan. 

Fy I or ffe 1 This excLunatioiii is 
not to be conf ounded with the 
English f^! or fye ! or the 
Teatonic ^fui! which are used 
as mild reproofs of any act of 
shame or impropriety. 

Fy I let us a' to the bridal, 
For there will be lilting there ; 

For Jock's to be married to Jeanie, 
The lass wi' the gowden hair. 

—Old Song. 

In this old song, all the in- 
cidents and allusions are ex- 
pressive of joy and hilarity. 
Jamieson suggests that/y means 
"make haste 1" " Pye-gae-to;" 
he says, "means much ado, a 
great hnrry ; and fyt hatte, a 
very great bustle, a horty." He 
gives no derivation. As the 
Teutonic cannot supply one, it 
is possible that the root is the 
Gaelio faich, look 1 behold I lo 1 
in which sense ** Fye/ let us a' 
to the bridal," might be trans- 
lated " Look ye I let us all go 
to the bridal" 



Fjice, to be ludicrously and fussily 
busy about trifles, to be rest- 
less without adequate reason, 
akin to Jidget, which is possibly 
from the same root. The word 
is also used as a noun. FiddU- 
fyke BndJiddU'ma'Jike are inten- 
sifications Off the meaning, and 
imply contempt for the petty 
trifling of the person who 
fykeM. 

Some drowsy bummle, 
Wha can do nought but^^^ and fumble. 
—Burns : Om a Scotch Bard 

Gtn he "boat Norrie XesMx^ke had made. 

— Ross's HcUnort. 

Weening that ane sae braw and gentle<like 
For nae gutd ends was makin* sic u.fykt. 

—Ross's Hekmort. 

Fytte, the subdivision of a long 
poem, now called a canto. Percy, 
in a note in his "Ancient Be- 
liques," considers the word to 
signify no more than a division, 
a part to " fit '* on to another. 
As the bards of the Druids, who 
sung in their religious festivals, 
and who delivered their precepts 
to the people in short verses of 
couplets or triads — better for 
conmiittal to memory than long 
prose homilies would have been 
— ^were called;fa<2A« or prophets, 
it is possible that that word, and 
not the English >S<, as Dr. Percy 
says, was the origin of fytU as 
applied to the subdivision of a 
sacred song. 
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Gabbock, a hunk, a laige piece or 
slice. 

And therell be 
Foath o' glide gabboekt o' skate. 

—Tlu BUtkumm BridaL 

Gaberlmizie, a wallet or bag car- 
ried bj beggars for collecting 
in kind the gifts of the chari- 
table; whence ^a5erIimsM-man, 
a beggar. 

Oh, blithe be the aitld gmJtrlutu U m m m , 
Wi' hk widlet o' wit he filU the Ian' ; 
He's a warm Scotch heart an' a braid 

Scotch tongue. 
An' kens a' the aald sangs that ever were 

song !— Jamxs Ballantinb. 

To love her for aye he gied her his aith, 

Qno' she, To leave thee I will be huth, 

My winsome gt^erlutuU-mam. 

—Thg GttbtrhmtU'Mtm {a hkUmd 
tUtrtbmUdUKingJamn K) 

Much research and ingenuity 
have been exercised to find the 
etymological origin of this pecu- 
liarly Scottish word. Jamieson 
says that ffdbedunne or gaber- 
Utnyie means a beggar's bag or 
wallet, and implies that the 
word has been transferred from 
the bag to the bearer of it 

Gae-throngh-land, a wanderer, a 
vagrant, a pilgrim, an exile, a 
gangreL 

Oh, God forbid, said fair Annie, 

That e'er the like fa' in my hand ; 
Should I forsake my ain gude lord. 
And follow you, a.geU'tkrtmffklMuL 
— Buchan's Ancient Scottish 
BaUads^ 1838. 



Gair, the English ^ore, an inser- 
tion in a skirt, robe, or other 
article of dress ; also a strip of 
a different colour inserted as a 
plait or ornament, sometimes 
signifying a coloured belt from 
which the sword or other weapon 
was suspended ; goArtd or j^iiry, 
streaked with many oolonrs ; pie- 
bald, as a pairy cow or horse. 

Yoang Johnston had a nnt-brown sword 

Hung low down by hb/wr. 
And he ritted it through thejroong colonel. 

That w<»d he never spak' mair. 

~HsKD'sCtf//«r/f(7M: Youngs fokmtam. 

Gale, to sing, whence nightingaUj 
the bird that sings by night. 
The word is usually derived 
from the Teutonic, in which 
language, however, it only exists 
in the single word naeAKpaO. 
Jamieson refers it tothe Swedish 
gM (gale), a sharp, penetrating, 
or piercing sound. Probably, 
however, it is akin to the Gaelic 
guU, to lament, and guileag, that 
which sings or warbles ; and a 
gale of wind is referable to the 
Kymric or Welsh galoTf mourn- 
ing, lamentation; galw^ (galu), 
to call, to invoke ; and galana, 
mournful, sad, so called because 
of the whistling, piping sound 
of a storm. 

In May the gowk (cuckoo) begins togule. 
In May deer draw to down and dale. 

In May men mell with feminie. 
And ladies meet their lovers leal. 

When Phebus is in Gemini. 

—Allan Ramsav : TJU Evergretn. 



Gallie^ko&m* — Garraivevy. 
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G«llie«]iooi]i'» inaldi)g a losd 
noise, bdosterlng, taUdiig vio- 
lently iiithovt eense or reason. 
OuUie-hoolie, a loud« bkistering, 
talkative, and conceited fool. 
These two words eeem to be 
derlvaUe from the Gaelio gal 
or guU, to cry ont, and u3le, 
all ; whence gal-uille, all outcry 
or bluster, or nothing bnt ont- 
cry and noise. QUkool^, a well- 
kmiwB Irish patronymic, is pos- 
sibly of the same Ghielic origin, 
applied to a noisy orator. 

Gfliii:, gme, gmed, gate. These 
words, that are scarcely retained 
even in colloquial English, do 
constant duty in the Lowland 
Scotch; they are all derived 
from the Flemish. Oang and 
gae are the Bnglish go ; gaed is 
the English foent, and gate is the 
road or way by which one goes. 
" Oang your ain gate" means go 
your own road, or have your 
own way. The English gate, 
signifying a doorway, a barred 
or defended entrance, is a relic 
of the older and more extended 
meaning of the Scotch. 

I gmed a waefii' guig yestreen, 
A gai4 I fear 111 dearly me. 

— BUKNS. 

Gangrel, vagrant, vagabond wan- 
dering ; from gang, to go. 

Ac night at e'en, a meiry core 

Of nuxiie /nu|fnr/ bodies 
At Pone Naosie's held the q>lote. 

—Burns: TJu JoUy Btggan. 

This word is sometimes em- 
ployed to designateayoong ohUd 
who is first beginning to walk. 



Garditflk defensive weapons ; from 
the Gaelie goMtem^ an arm or 
amvnur^ and the French go^; 
ae in the* phrase prmeg-iforde, 
take care, or defend yourself. 

He wields his ^ardiest 
Or at the worst his aiktH yw«^(oaken staff). 
— GsoieaB Bkattib : /ffkn o* Atnka'. 

GarraiTery. This ourioos word 
signifies, according to Jamieson, 
"folly and revelling of a frolic- 
some kind." He thinks it is 
evidently corrupted from gH- 
ravery and gUravagi, whioh aire 
words of a sumlar meaning. 
GUravage he defines as " to hold 
a merry meeting with noise and 
riot." He attempts no etymo- 
logy. It seems, however, that 
garraivery is akin to the Stench 
eharivari, or the loud, discordant 
uproar of what in England is 
called " marrow bones and 
cleavers," when a gang of rough 
people show their displeasure 
by serenading an unpopular per- 
son — such, for instance, as a 
very old man who has married 
a very young wife— by beating 
bones against butchers' axes 
and cleavers, or by rattling 
pokers and shovels against iron 
pots and pans under his v^do ws, 
so as to create a painful and dis- 
cordant noise. The word and the 
custom are both of Celtic origin, 
and are derived from the Ckielio 
garbh, rough, and hairidi or 
hhaUieh, any obstreperous and 
disagreeable ndse ; also the 
k>wing, roaring, or routing of 
cattla The initial g or cot the 
Gaelic is usually softened into 

E 
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Gash. — Gaunt. 



the Bngliflh and French dk, aa 
the k in lark becomes eh in the 
English eAiureA, and as the I^tin 
earui and the Italian oorobeoome 
eAcr in French. 

G«sb, sagacious, talkative. Jamie- 
son- defines the word, as a verb, 
"to talk much in a confident 
way, to talk freely and fluently ; " 
and as an adjective, "shrewd, 
sagacioQs." It seems derivable 
from the Gaelic gait (pronounced 
goih), a torrent, an overflow; 
the English guth, ie., an over- 
flow or torrent of words, and 
hence by extension of meaning 
applied to one who has much to 
say on every subject ; eloquent, 
or, in an inferior sense, loqua- 
cious. 

He was ^gath auid faithful tyke. 

—Burns : The Twa Degt. 

Here faaraten gash in ridin' gvmith. 
—Burns: Tht Holy Pmir. 

In oomes a gaude^atA good-wife. 
And sits down by the fire.— ArfSrm. 

Gande, jolly, brisk, lively. 

His gaucU tail in upward curi. 

—Burns : Th4 T>wa Dtgt. 

In oomes tk.gmtcte gash good-wife. 
And sits down by the fire. 

—Burns : The Holy Fmir. 

Caitcie, big, of large dimensions ; jolly, 
p*»rKar* It hxks almost the same meaning 
as gathf with the additional idea of sise ; 
very like the English use of the word 
" joHy "— a jolly lot— a jolly pudding, &c. 
The Scotch use gaucU in precisely the 
same way. — R. D. 

Gaud, a bar, the shaft of a plough ; 
gaudsman, a plough-boy. The 
English^roocisignifiesa barer rod, 
and to goad is to incite or drive 



with a stick or prong. The word 
is derived from the Gaelic gai, a 
prong, a bar of wood or iron, and 
gaih, a sting. 

Young Jockie was the blithest lad 
In a' our town or here awa' ; 

Fu' blithe he whistled at the^wK^ 
Fu' lightly danced he in the ha*. 

—Burns: YoumgJeckU. 

I've three mischievous boys. 
Rum detls for rantin* and for noise— 
A gamdsman ane, a thrasher t'other. 

—Burns: Tht Inpemiory. 

They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
A red-hot gtutd o' aim. 

^BaUado/tkt Young TamUuu. 

Ganf or gawf, a loud, discordant 
laugh ; the English slang ^i^». 
According to Jamieson, it was 
used by John Knox. Qawp^ a 
kindred word, signifies a large 
mouth wide opened; whence, 
possibly, the origin of the Flem- 
ish ga'ptnt and the English ga^, 
which, according to the late 
John Eemble, the tragedian, 
ought to be pronounced with 
the broad a, as in oA. QoMfin^ 
a giggling, light-headed person, 
seems to be a word of the same 
parentage. Oawpie is a silly 
person who laughs without rea- 
son. 

Tdiee, qno* she, and gied SLgunif, 
—Allan Ramsay : A Brtuh of 
IVooimg: The Evergrtem. 

Ganner, to bark, to scold vocifer- 
ously. 

Gaiiiit,toyawn. ChuM'ai-ihe'dooT, 
an indolent, useless person, who 
sits at the door and yawns ; an 
idler, one without mental re- 
sources. 
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This mooya day I've groaned mcAgamtUd 
To ken what Frendi mischief was brewing. 

—Burns. 

Anld gude-man, ye're a drunken carlei 
And a' the day ye ga^e and gaimt. 

—Six Alkxamdsr Boswbll. 

Ganpie, a siUy fellow, from poup, 
to yawn or gape; one who 
yawns, from weariness, indif- 
ference, or stupidity, when he 
is expected to pay intelligent 
attention to what is said of 
him. A word of similar import, 
founded npon the same idea of 
listless and foolish yawning, is 
f oond in the Snglish phrase to 
go mooning about, a word that 
has no reference to the moon, 
but that is derived from the 
Gaelic mewnm^t a yawn ; tMuna" 
naeh, yawning; and dean-meu^ 
nan, to yawn or make a yawn. 

Gttwk, to romp, applied to girls 
who are too fond of the society 
of men, and who either play 
roughly themselves or suffer 
men to play roughly in their 
company. The woid is pro- 
bably a variety of ^00!;, to sport 
or mock {ue that word). 

Gawkie, a clumsy or inexpert 
person, from the French paueAe, 
the 1^ hand, and gaueherie, 
clumsiness. The word is collo- 
quial in England as well as in 
Scotland. 

Gear, money, wealth, property, 
appurtenance; from the Teu- 
tonic gehSrig, belonging to, ap- 
pertaining to. 

Hell poind (seise) their gwar. 

—Burns : TJU Twa Dogs. 



And gather ^«ar by every wile 
That's justified by honour. 
—Burns : EpistU to a Yctmg FritfuL 

Geek, to bear one's self haughtily, 
to toss the head in glee or 
scorn, to mock ; possibly from 
the Flemish gek^ a vain fool. 

Adieu, my Uege ! may freedom ^veir 
Beneath your high protection. 
— BuRVS : Tk€ Drtam, To Georg* III. 

Gee. To take the gee, is an old 
colloquialism, signifying to take 
umbrage or offence, to give way 
to a sudden start of petulance 
and ill-humour. Jamieson de- 
rives it from the Icelandic geig, 
offence, in de&ult of tracing 
it to another origin. But the 
derivation is doubtful. 

On Tuesday, to the bridal feast. 
Came fiddlers flocking free ; 

But hey ! play up the rioaway bride, 
For she has ta'en the gts. 

Woman's love a wilfu' thing. 

An' fancy flies hx' firee ; 
Then hey I play up the rinaway bride 

For she has ta'en the gee, 

— Hbrd's CoUtcHom, 



f> 



" My wife has ta'en the gte, 
is the title of an old and once 
extremely popular song. 

Gell, brisk, keen, sharp, active; 
from the Gaelic geaU, ardour, 
desire, love; geaUmhor, greatly 
desirous ; and geallmkoraehd, 
high desire and aspiration. 

GoUf intense, as applied to the weather ; 
a geU frost is a keen frost. "There's a 
gey ggil in the market to-day," t./., a 
pretty quick sale; "in great geii,** in 
great spirits and activity; "on the geU^" 
a phrase applied to one who is bent on 
making merry.— Jamibson. 
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Gerts. '*Thistenn/'n78Jamie- 
Bon, *'iB well known in the 
cotincilB of borongbfl. Whens 
member becomes refractory, the 
ruling party vote him out at the 
next election. This they call 
geming him, or turning him 
out to geru. The phrase/' he 
adds, " ia evidently borrowed 
from the custom of turning out 
a horse to grom when there ia 
no immediate use for his ser- 
vice/' Perhaps, however, the 
etymology is not quite so evi- 
dent as Jamieson supposed. 
The Gaelic ge^ or gearr sig- 
nifies to out, to cut off, to 
shear ; gea/rraick ot geurraicht to 
shorten, and geariadh, a cutting ; 
gearran, a gelding ; gearriaf cut. 
To cut or shorten, rather than 
to graze or turn out to graze, 
appears, pace Jamieson, to be 
the real root of the word. 
Jamieson has the same word 
differently spelled as gine, to 
turn out of office ; gine-folkf 
cotters at will, liable to be 
ejected at short notice, to which 
the Gaelic etymology of geurr 
and its derivatives applies with 
more force than that which he 
suggests from ^roM. 

Gey, a humorous synonym for 
very. This word in Jamieson's 
Dictionary is rendeced " toler- 
able, considerable, worthy of 
notice." "A. gey wheen," he 
says, means *< a great number." 
It is doubtful whether the de* 
rivation be from the English gag 
or the Gaelic <;ni. In vulgar Eng- 
lish, when *' jolly" is sometimes 



naed iix "gay," *<a joUy lot" 
would be equivalent to the Scot- 
tish "a 9^ wheen." In Gaelic 
^ ii an adverbial prefix, as in 
gu leoir, plentiful or plentifully, 
whenoe the phrase, *^irbJMkf 
galot^** plenty of whisky; gu 
JUtr, with truth or truly. 
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A oulter bmghiiig at him (the Ibol oTdie 
pMirii) for kis witlesmas, die Ibol.flMMl, 
"There wn aomt thingf I ken and aooie 
things I dinna ken." On bang asked what 
he knew, he said, " I ken a miller has aje 
a /<r &t tow 1 ** " And what do ye no 
hen r" said the miller, "i dinna ken at 
wha's expense dm's fed."~DBAN Ram- 
say's RtfminUcencti. 

The word is sometimes fol- 
lowed by an\ as in the phrase 

geg an toom," very empty; 

gty an fou," very drunk. Tlie 
word poyfies, meaning tolerably 
well in health, is prebably from 
the same source as geg^ as in the 
common salutation in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, '*How*s a' wi* 
ye the day?" "Oh, gailies, 
gailiesl" The editor of i^oetes 
Ambmia/na^ Edinburgh, i866, 
erroneously explains geg am to 
meantvUer. 

Your finctors, grieves, tnutees, and bailies, 
I ceana say but they do gmUes. 

—Burns : Addrtu ^Btgiatbub. 

Mr. Clark, of Dalreach, whose head was 
Tsstly disproportioned to his body, met 
Mr. Donlop one day. " Weel, Mr. Oaric, 
that* s a great head of yoan." " Indeed, 
it is, Mr. Dnnlop ; it coald cxmtain jonn 
inside of k." "Jost sae," repUed Mr. 
Dnnlop, ** I was e'en thinking it was/ip^Mi 
toom (very en^ltyX" — Dban Ramsat. 

Gielaiiser, one who is slow to pay 
his debts ; etymology unknown. 
It has been thought that this 
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word is an abbreriation of the 
request to gioe longer or gie langer 
time to pay a debt, bat this is 
doabtfaL The Flemish and 
Dutch gijzden signifies to airest 
for debt, gijzdingt arrest for debt, 
and giassd hunmer, a debtor's 
prison; and this is most pro- 
bably the origin otgieUmger. 

The greedy oian and the gUlangtr are 
wdl met.— AxxAN Ramsay's Scots Pro- 
verbt, 

GfUmfage, to plunder, also to 
live riotously, nproazionsly, and 
violently ; filnn the Qaelic ffSle, 
a yonng man^ and ratoir, liti- 
gious, troublesome ; robaok, quar- 
relsome. 

Ye had better stick to your asld trade o' 
bhckmail and giUnwaging. Better steal 
Dowte than nations.— Scott : Rob Roy. 

Gilpie or giipey, a sancy yonng 
girL 

I was 9LgUfiy then, I'm sore 
I wasna past fifteen. 

—Burns: HoJlowfen, 

1 mind when I was %gi^U o' a iassock, 
seeing the Dake— him that lost his head in 
London.— Scott : OldMortaiity. 

Gin (y hard, as in ^«e) signifies 

Oh, gin my knre were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa ; 

And I myself a drap o' dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa'. 

— Hkxo's CoUtction^ 1776. 

Gin a body meet a body 

Comin' through the rye. 
—Old Song {xtturtoMgtd by Burns). 

Home Tooke, in his letter to 
Donning, Lord Ashbnrton, on 
the Bnglish particles, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions, derives 



if from given; **if you are 
there,'* ie., given the &qt that 
yon are there. The more poeti- 
cal Scottish word gin is strongly 
corroboratiye of Home Tooke's 
inference. 

Girdle, a gridiron or brander, a 
circular iron plate used for 
roasting oat-cakes over the fire. 

Wi' quaffing and daffing, 
They nnted and they sang, 

Wi' jnnq>ing and thumping 
The very ginlle raog. 

—Burns: TM4 /oify S^ggan. 

The carline brocht her kebbndc ben, 
Wi' girtUf-cakos weel toasted broon. 

— Tea- TaiU Mi scell am y : Andro 
and his Cmtly Gm$. 

On reading the passage In the BtUe to 
a child where the words occur, " He took 
Paul's girdUt* the child said with much 
confidence, ''I ken what he took that 
for." On being asked to ezi^ain, she 
replied at once, "To bake his i^«m«MM»w 
on I "— DxAM Ramsay. 

Gimagain, from gvm or ^pH»; a 
derisive epithet applied to a 
person who was always on the 
gprtn, with or without reason. 

An' therell y»gimagain Gibbie 
An' his glaikit wife, Jeannie BelL 

—Tho BUtktwtat Bridal, j 



I, a meal-chest; from com, 
hen^ and hemd, 

Amaist as roomy as a SMnister's gimet. 
— Nociu Ambrodanee>, 

Glack, a ravine, a cleft in the 
ground. 

Deep i' Hoitgiaek and ronnd the wdl. 
Their mystic rites I canna telL 

•^John o* AmktC, 

Glaik, claikit, giddy-headed, 
thoughtless, dazed, silly, foolish, 
giddy, volatile. From the Gaelic 
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pieoy, a silly look; gUogmekyOXiy, 
staled; gUogo^^ a stupid fel- 
low; gUo§ffaiA, a Tain, silly 
woman. 

That fineqacDC pass donee Wiadooi't door 
YotgimikU Folly's porttii. 
— BvKMS : Addttts U tkt Unco Gtud. 

Wi' \MglmikU wife, JcMmie BdL 

^Tk* BUihutmt Bridmi, 

Glamoar, enchantment, witch- 
craft, fascination; once sup- 
posed to be from the Gaelic 
gUu, to seize, to lay hold of, 
to fascinate; and mot, great; 
whence great fascination, or 
magic not to be resisted. Lord 
Neaves thonght the word was 
a corruption of grammar, in 
which magic was once supposed 
to reside. This word, once pecu- 
liar to the Scotch, has with- 
in the present century been 
adopted by English writers both 
of prose and verse, and has be- 
come familiar in the conversa- 
tion of educated people. It 
signifies the kind of halo, 
fascination, and magical charm 
that a person or thing receives 
from the imaginaticm ; the high 
and fanciful reputation which 
the French language expresses 
by prestige, a word which has 
also striven to naturaUse itself 
in Bnglish. Its etymology has 
scarcely been attempted by Eng- 
lish philologists, some few of 
whom, however, have disco- 
vered, as they think, a kindred 
origin for it in damor, from the 
Latin elamare, to cry out, or 
make a great noise. It is pos- 
sible that this idea lies in reality 
at the root of the poetical word 



glamomr, in its signification of 
a glorified repote ; repute itsdf 
bong the ootward manifesta- 
tion of the popular belief in 
the excellenoe of the person 
or thing spoken of, and which 
would not be known unless for 
the spoken opinion or voice of 
the multitude, which gives and 
extends fame and glory. In 
the Gaelic and British lan- 
guages, fuaim signifies noise, 
sound, recalling the clamical 
embodying of Fame as an angel 
blowing a trumpet, making a 
loud sound ; and gloir signifies 
praise loudly expressed, and 
therefore pifory. In like manner, 
glamour may resolve itself into 
the two Gaelic words, glaodh, 
pronounced glao, a shout, and 
mor, great, whence glao-mor or 
glamour, a great or loud cry or 
shout, attesting the applause 
and approbation of those who 
raise it. Stormonth, the latest 
etymologist who has attempted 
to explain the word, adopts 
the etymology that found fa- 
vour with Jamieson, and de- 
rives it from glimmer or gliUer, 
** a false lustre, a charm on the 
eyes, making them see things 
different from what they are." 
This etymology is plausible, and 
will possibly be accepted by all 
to whom the Gaelic derivation 
has not been offered for con- 
sideration ; but the GaeUc, sup- 
ported as it is by the primitive 
but highly philosophic ideas 
that gave rise to the simple 
but now grandiose words of * 
"fame" and "glory," merits 
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the attention and study of all 
students who love to trace 
words to their origin, and en- 
deaYOor by their means to sound 
the depths of human intelli- 
gence in the infancy of society 
and of langu^e. 

And one short s{)ell therein he read, 
It had much oigUanour might, 
Cotild make a lady seem a knight, 
The cobweb on a dungeon wall 
Seem upestry in a lordly hall. 

—Scott: The Lay qftht Last 
Minstrel. 
As soon as they saw her weel>faur'd fiace, 
They cast their glamour o'er her. 

—Johnnie Faa, the Gipsie Laddie. 

Ye gipsy gang that deal in glamour. 
And you, deep read in Hell's black gram* 



mar. 



Warlocks and witches. 

—Burns : On Captain Grose. 

This Scottish word has been 
admitted into some recent Eng- 
lish dictionaries. Mr. Wedg- 
wood seems to think it is akin 
to shimmer. The fascination of 
the eye is exemplified in Cole- 
ridge's Ancient Mariner: — 

Ne holds him with his glittering eye. 
The wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three-year child— 
The mariner hath his will. 

Glamp, to clutch at, to seize 
greedily or violently ; from the 
Gaelic^2aim, to seize voraciously. 

Some glower'd wi' open jaws. 
Sync glampit on the vacant air. 
Gboscb Beattie : fohn o' Amha'. 

Glampin round, he kent nae whither. 

—Ibid, 

Glaum, to grasp at, to clutch, to 
endeavour to seize, without 
strength to hold; from the 



Gaelic ^m, to devour greedily ; 
glatnair, a glutton. 

Clans frae wuds in tartan duds, 
Wha glaumed at kingdoms three, man. 
—Burns: The Battle c/ShoriJmuir. 

Gtod or glaid, a kite, a hawk, a 
vulture ; etymology uncertain. 

And aye as ye gang furth and in. 
Keep well the gaisUngs frae the gUd. 

• 

He ca'd the gaislings forth to feed. 
There was but sevensone o' them a'. 

And by them cam' the greedy glod, 
And lickit up five— left him but twa. 
—The Wife<ifAnchi€rmuchty. 

The name of Gladstone is 
derived from gted-sUme, the 
hawk or vulture stone, and 
synonymous with the Grerman 
Geir-ttevn, the title of one of 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

Gleed or g^leid, a burning coal, 
a temporary blaze, a sparkle, a 
splinter that starts from the fire. 

And cheerily blinks the ingle gleed 
Of honest Lucky.— Burns. 

Mend up the fire to me, brother. 
Mend up the g^ed to me ; 

For I see him coming hard and fast 
Will mend it up for thee. 

— Ballad of Lady Maisry. 

Gleg, sharp, acute, quick-witted ; 
^Ug - Umguedy voluble ; gleg-- 
lugg'd, sharp of hearing; gUg^ 
ee'd, sharp-sighted. 

Sae for my part I'm willing to submit 
To what your gUgger wisdom shall think 

fit.— Ross's HeUnore, 

Unskaithed by Death's gleg gullie. 
—Burns : Tam Sarnson's Livin\ 

He'll shape you aff fu' gleg 
The cut of Adam's phiiibcg. 

— Burns : Captain Grose, 
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Jami«Bon deriTw ^Ug from 
the Icelandio and 8wedirii» on- 
aware of the Oaelio etymology 
from gU»€, to seise, to snatch, 
to lay hold of quickly. 

Gldit, ([uiit, a moment, a gianoe, 
a twinkling; also to gianoe, to 
shine fitnth, to peep out. TFrooi 
the same root as the Snglish 
ptoffce, the Teatonio pUiuea, and 
Flemish gf wii to r. 



And in u^itnt, my child, ye'II find H 

—Ross's HtUn^n, 
Yet dieerfony thon gUnUd forth 
Amid the rtonn. 
—Burns : To • MomUaim Dmuy, 
The risin' ton owre Galston muir 
Wr glowing light msgUniin*. 

— BoKMS : HaUomitn* 

Gtej, to squint; ofjLtt at ^igUjf, 
crooked, aslant, in the wrong 
direction; probaUy from the 
Gaelic gU, the left hand, awk- 
ward. 

lliere's a tine togieyMnd a tine to kx>k 
even. — Aixan Ramsay's S^ti ProvtrU, 

Gl^ftd Sandy he came here yestreen. 
And qteired when I saw Pate. 

—Jambs Casnbgib, 1765. 

The best-laid schemes of nice and men 
Gang afk mglee, 

—Burns: ToaMnui, 

Glih-gabhet, having "the gift of 
the gab," speaking glibly with 
Yolable ease ; apparently deziyed 
from the Graelic glib or ^io&, 
slippery, and qah^ a month. 

And that gUb-gtAM Htgfalnid bnnm. 
The LAird o' Graham. 

— Burns: Cry mnd Prayer. 

Gliff, a moment, a short slumber, 
a nap. 



Ill wm oat a gi^ the night fior a' that, 
to dance in the aaoooUg|it— iSgqtt x Th€ 
Heart qfMidhthUm. 

" Laid down on her bed for a /^i" 
said her grandmother. — ScoTT : The Am- 

Gloaiiriiig, the twiHghi ; from the 
English ^iooss or darkness. This 
wc^ has been adopted by the 
best Snglish writens. 

When ance life's day draws near its 

—Burns: Te Jaemn SmUk, 

Twfzt the gUmming and the mirk. 
When the kye come hame. 

—Hogg, the EUricJk Skefkerd. 

Glower, to look atopidly or In- 
tently, to glare, to stan. 

Ye giewerwd at the ■■wm and Ml in 
tha niddeiL— AiXAN Ramsay's Scots Pre- 



1 am a bard of no regard, 

Wi' gentle fi»lks and a' that ; 
But Homer4ike, HMf^awrid byke (swarm) 

Frae town to town I draw that. 

—Burns: The /eUy Beggmrs, 

He only/)£nnrrMf at her, taking no notice 
whatever of her hints.— A. TsoLLora : 
Vicar ff BtMheum^tem. 

Glnoch, an angry frown, a snlky or 
forbidding expression of counte- 
nance. ** To glwMk and gloom," 
to look angry, discontented, 
tolky, and gloomy. QUmmkoek, 
one who has a frowning or 
morose conntenance ; from the 
Gaelic pioim, a qualm, a feeling 
of nausea; ^fawiiatik^ one who 
has a disagreeable or stupid ex- 
pgeoo ion on his face :-* 

Kglutich 
O' sour disdain. 
—Burns : Scetek Drink, 

Does ony great man gitmch and gloomT 
— Burns: Cry and Prt^ter. 
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Ghmek amd gloom.--<rlmieky giving 
andtble expreasioa to discontent in a series 
of intijectional hmti^ks; gldnnm, a fiown- 
mgt silent expression of displeasore.— 
R. Dkxnman. 

Gomeiil, a fool, a load-taDdng 

fool ; from the Gaelic geuim, to 

bellow. The English and Oock- 

ney slang " Give ns none of your 

ffumy* i.f., of yotcr impudence 

or lend bellowing, is from the 

root of ge/wm. 

He's naught but M.gomertl^ topnn tired of 
talking.— >iVi0ci(Cr Awtbronmmm, 

Gowan, a daisy; gowamy^ sprin- 
kled with gowans or daisies. 
Chancer was partial to the word 
dsdsy, which he derived from 
*' day's eye ; " though it is more 
probably to be traced to the 
Gaelic deiw, pretty, a pretty 
flower. The word gowan, to a 
Scottish ear, is feur more beanti- 
foL 

Where the bloe>bell and gowan lurk 
lowly unseen.-— Burns. 

The night was fair, the moon was up, 
The wind blew low among the jvoMatr. 
'—Ligtmdt of the IsUs, 

Her eyes shown bright amid her tears, 
Her lips were fresh as jvoMMf growing. 

— A&w*. 

VcL.gawamy glens the bumie strays. 

—Burns. 

I'd not be buried in the Atlantic wave, 
But in brown earth with gowams on my 

grave. 
Fresh gowoHS gathered on Lochaber's 



:, the goldfinch. 

Nancy's to the greenwood gane. 
To hear the gowdspink chattering ; 

And Willie he has followed her, 
To win her love by flattering. 

— Scam/ul Namcy, 



Qawff or gonff, to poll violently. 

She broke the bidcer, spilt the drink, 
And tightly gtmff^d his haffets (long hairX 
^Hsrd's CoIUcHoh; The Tkfw 
GirrtdCcg. 

Gotvk, the cnckoo ; also a fool, or 
a person who has but one idea 
and is always repeating it ; from 
the Gaelic omm^ with the same 
meaning. 

Ye breed o* the gnak, 3re hae never a 
song but ane.— Allan Ramsay's Scott 
Prwttis, 

Conceited ^voA^ puffed up wi' windy pride. 
—Burns: The Brigs of Ayr, 

Gowl, to weep londly, to whine 
and blubber; from the Gaelic 
gvl, with the same meaning. 
The French has gueule, a mouth 
that is very wide open. OxnU 
also signifies large and empty, 
as " a gowl or gowUome house," 
and " a gowl (a hollow) between 
the hills;" possibly allied in 
idea to the French guevle. 

Ne'er may Misfortune's ^vw/m(5' bark 
Howl through the dwelling o' the clerk. 
—Burns : 7> Gavin Hamilton, 

Gcwl means to bawl, to howl, but has 
the additional idea of threatening or terrify- 
ing. To gvwl at a person is to speak in a 
loud threatening tone — "He gied me a 
gmvl" *' What mak's ye gvwi that way at 
the weansT** I have an idea that this is 
one of the words that have crept into the 
Scotdi through the Frendt.- R. Drsn- 

NAN. 

Gowpen, two handfuls ; from the 
Flemish gaps, which has the 
same meaning. 

Those who carried meal seldom failed 
to add a gowpen to the alms-bag of the 
deformed cripple.— Scott : The Black 
Dwarf, 
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Grade — Gree, 



the two 

together, and the hoUov fonsed thereby is 
mgmt!^€M. The miller mmkl have had but 
a acanty " mooter " if has /vh;^ had been 
onlyahandliiL An ordinary beggar woald 
get a nierefa' o' meal, bat a weel kent 
ane and a fiMroorite would get %.gtmtpem. 
Hence, yoa never heard the crucial test of 
an Englaihman'sknowledge of Scotdi w^wn 
he was asked " What's a/M^M o' glanr ? " 
and his aoqoaintance with the tongue fiul- 
ing him, he was enlightened by the ez- 
planatioo that it was ** twa neivefu' o* 
daiits."— R. DwucMAM. 

Gnde, weU-behayed, graoefnl, of 
pleasant mannera and behayioor. 

" A wife's ae dochter is never /naciV.** 

Signifying that an only daughter 
is likely to be spoiled by oyer* 
indulgence, and therefore not 
likely to be as agreeable in man- 
ners as if she had sisters to 
compete with her for favonr. 

Gradden, the coarse meal that is 
gromid in the quern by hand. 

Grind the gradden^ grind it ; 
Well a' get crowdie when it's done. 
An' bannocks sleeve to bind it. 

Wbisky gan the bark of life 
Drive merrily and rarely, 
But graddeK is the ballast gars 
It steady gang and fairiy. 

— R. Jamibson : TJu Qmstm Lify. 

G^aith, tools, requisites, imple- 
ments, appurtenances of a busi- 
ness or work, harness ; graithing' 
dothes, accoutrements. 

Then he in wrath put up his gruitA— 
" The deevil's in the hizsie." 

—yacoi ami Rachtl: aiiribmUd 
to Burns, 1835. 

And ploughmen gather wi' their grmtk, 
— Burns : Scotch Drink. 



steed beraie 



YeH bid her shoe her 

An* a gowd/nattluif 

— Bocham's Aneimi 



Gramarye, magic; French (^ 
«Mtr«, a magic-book. Attempts 
have been made to derive this 
word from gnftmyofr. It is more 
likely, oonsidering the gloomy 
ideas attached to the French 
yriMOfre(the ''n™^»*»^^ root of 
the word), that it comes origi- 
nally from the Gaelic (^moasi, 
gloom, melancholy, wrath, in- 
tense sadness or indignation; 
and grumMxik^ sullen, suriy, 
morose, gloomj, grim, frowning. 

Whate'er he did oigftummryt^ 
Was always done maliciously. 
—Scott: Lay 0/ the Last MinsirtL 

The wild yell and visage stiange, 
And the dark woods dgrmmmfytt 

^Idtm. 

Graodg^ore, sometimes written 
^itnigOTt and s^Umd^^ore, the 

venereal disease. Jamieson sug- 
gests its origin from the French 
grandf great, and gorrt; but does 
not explain the meaning of gorrt, 
which does not appear in French 
dictionaries. 

The word appears to be rightly 
grandgort, and not glen or gland 
gore^ and to be derived from the 
Gaelic grain, horrid, diiqg^sting, 
and gaorr, filth. 

Gree, to bear the gree, to excel, 
to be acknowledged to excel. 
The origin of this phrase is un- 
certain, though supposed to be 
connected with degree, «.«., a 
degree of excellence and supe- 
riority. 



Greetie — Grien. 
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Then let as pray that oome it may. 

As oome it wOl for a' that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

Shall bear the/ner and a' that. 

—Burns. 

I wad hae nane o' them, though they wad 

fiuicy me. 
For my bonnie mason laddie he bears 
awa'the^9«r. 
— Chambbrs's Scottish Somgs : The 
Mason Laddie, 

Greetie, the affectionate dimiDQ- 
tive of greet, to weep or ciy; 
not to be rendered into English 
except by a weak paraphrase 
and dilation of the touching 
Scottish phrase, such as a Bmall, 
iaint, or little ciy or lament, 
The same remark applies to the 
diminntive of fed in the sub- 
joined verse. 

Well hap an' row, we'll hap an' row, 

We'll hap an' row ^t/eetit o't ; 
It is a wee bit wearie thing, 

I downa bide the jTur/sr o't. 
— William Crbbch, Lord Provost of 
Bdimburgk, mmdpwbUshtr tf tks 
Poems of Robert Bums, 

Gregorian, a popular name for a 
wig in the seventeenth century, 
introduced into England by the 
Scottish followers of James YI. 
when he succeeded to the Eng- 
lish throne. Blount, in his 
" Glossographia," says : " Wigs 
were so called from one Gre- 
gorie, a barber in the Strand, 
who was a famous perruque- 
maker." 

He cannot be a cuckold that wears a 
grtgorian, for a periwig will never fit 
such a head.— Narks. 

Yet, though one Gregorie, a 
wig-maker, may have lived and 



flourished in London in the 
early part of the seventeenth 
centuiy, it does not follow that 
the word gregorian was derived 
from his name, any more than 
that of the designation of a 
tailor by trade had its origin in 
the patronymic of ta!lU)r, At 
all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Gaelic grutug signifies a 
wig; gruagaeh, haiiy; gmagag, 
a little wig, or a bunch of hair ; 
and gruagair, a wig-maker and 
hairdresser. 

Grien or grene, to covet, to long 
for, to desire ardently and un- 
reasonably ; grening, longing, 
akin to the English yearn, "a 
yearning desire," German gem, 
Flemish geame, willingly, de- 
sirous of. From this comes pro- 
bably **green sickness," a malady 
that afflicts growing girls when 
they long for unwholesome and 
unnatural food, and would eat 
chalk, charcoal, unripefruit, and 
any kind of trash. The medical 
name of this malady is ehloroM, 
a Greek traQ41ation of "green 
sickness," arising from the fact 
that English physicians under- 
stood the popular word green, 
the colour, but not grien or 
grene, to covet, which is the 
main symptom of the dis- 
ease. 

Tench Johnnie, staunch Geordie an' Walie, 
That griens for the fishes an' loaves. 

—Burns: The Election. 

They came there justice for to gett. 
They'll never grene to come again. 
—Border Minstrelsy : The Raid of the 
Redswire. 
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Grip-'^Grue. 



Grip, tenacity, moral or phjrsioal ; 
to hold fart. 

WUl Sliore oooldna oonouve how it «m 
that when h« was drank hit feet wadna 
hand the grip.'-'Laird ^Legtm, 

Bot whve joa fed your honoar gr^. 

Let that be aye yoor border. 
— BuBNS : S/istU U • Y^mmg Frumd, 

I like the Sootdi ; they have moc* gr^ 
than any people I know.— Sam S l ick. 

GrosT* & mixture of spirits and 
water; usaally applied to hot 
gin and water, as distinguished 
from nan-punch and whisky- 
toddy. The word is now com- 
mon in England, and is sap- 
posed by careless phUologists, 
who follow blindly where their 
predecessors lead them, to haTe 
been first used by the sailors in 
a- ship of war commanded by 
Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Vernon, commonly called " Old 
Grog," from the grogram jacket 
or coat which he usually wore. 
Bat grog was known and named 
long before the days of Admiral 
Vernon, and was in common 
ase in Scotland, as well as in 
Bngland, as croe^ afterwards 
corrapted into grog. The word 
eroc in Gaelic signifies a horn, 
used in districts and in hoases 
where glass was too ezpensive 
for purchase. A horn or eroe of 
liquor was synonymous with a 
glass of liquor, and to offer a 
guest a CToe or grog of spirit 
of any kind was the same as 
to iuTlte him to take a social 
glass ; and in time eroc came to 
signify the liquor in the horn, 
as w^ as the horn itself. To 



invite a man to take a friendly 
glass is not to invite him to 
take the glass itself, bat the 
drink that is in it. Hence the 
word grog, which has no more 
connection with the grogram 
salt of Admiral Vernon than it 
has with " the man in the 
moon." The French have the 
phrase **cric et crtw" in the 
slang vemacolar. 

Groof , the belly, so called from its 
rambling when deprived of food ; 
from the Gaelic^romAaii (jTOwm), 
togrowL 

Rowin* yoond' on the floor on year 
groo/t wi* yoor hair on end and your e'en 
on fa^—NocUs AmbrvrituM. 

Gme or grew, a greyhound. 

I dreamed a weary dream yestre'cn, 

I with It may come to gude ; 
I dreamed that ye alew my bert grtm- 
hound. 
And gied me his lappei'd Unde. 

z-Bmlkid qfSir RoUmd, 

What has come ower ye, Muirland TamT 
Your l^s now grown ISbe a wheelbanow 

tram; 
Ye'd the strength o' a stot, the weight o' a 

oow, 
Now, Tammy, my man, ye have grown 

Ukea/Tvw. 

— HbwAinslis: Tam o* tJU BalUch. 

A ^rew is a f emale preyAoufui in 
the South of Bngland, according 
to Mr. Halliwell Phillips, while 
in the eastern counties the word 
is a grewin, and in Shropshire 
groun. In old French groui 
signifies any kind of hunting- 
dog— « greyhound among the 
rest. 

The modem French do not 



Gruesome — Gruntie, 
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call the animal a " chien ffrii,^ 
bat a ttmter, which means a dog 
which leape or springs, from the 
Celtic 20um, to leap, or a levrier, 
because it courses the U^wre 
or hare. In '* Anglo-Saxon/' 
which is merely Teutonic with 
a large substratum of Gaelic, it 
appears that this word is grig' 
hownd. The pure Teutonic calls 
it a wi/ndd 9pid^ a grotesque 
term, for which it is difficult 
to account. The Dutch and 
Flemish call it a tpewrhoni, or 
tracking-hound. The Italians 
call the animal a vdt/ro. It is 
evident from all these examples 
that the dog was not named 
from grty^ which is not its in- 
yariable colour. Qreif is not 
adopted as its designation by any 
other nation than the English. 
Philology is thus justified in seek- 
ingelsewhere for the root of griu^ 
which the Teutonic nations do 
not afford. The old grammarian 
Hinshew thought he had found 
it in preeoiM^ and that the hound 
was so called because the Greeks 
hunted with it ; but this deriva- 
tion is manifestly inadmissible, 
as is that from gript the hound 
which grips or snatches. Pos- 
sibly the Scottish hound came 
from the Highlands and not 
from the Lowlands, or may be 
derived from pooCA, wind or 
breath, and gatfthar (pronounced 
g(UHir\ long-winded, strong- 
winded, provided with wind for 
rapid motion. Oaothar is ren- 
dered in the Gaelic dictionaries 
as a VwrduTf half foxhound and 
half greyhound, and anciently 



as greyhound only. As gaor is 
easy of corruption, first into 
grao, and afterwards into grem 
or grue^ it is extremely probable 
that this is the true derivation 
of a word that has long been 
the despair of all lexicographers 
who were not so confident as 
Minshew and Dr. Johnson. 

Gruesome, highly ill-favoured, 
disagreeable, horrible, crueL 
Chrue^to shudder, to be horrified. 
From the Teutonic gra^ horror ; 
gnMum^ horrible, cruel; and 
prOMMHNltfKf, cruelty. This word 
has been recently used by some 
of the best English writers, 
though not yet admitted to the 
honours of the dictionaries. 

Ae day as Death, that gnutomt carle. 
Was driving to the ither warl (world). 
—Burns : Vertts to J, RanJtint. 

And now, let us change the discourse. 
These stories make one's very hlood grtw. 
—Scott : Farhmet ^NigtL 

"They're the Hieland hills,'* said the 
Bailie ; " yell see and hear enendi about 
them before y^ see Glasgow Green again. 
I downa look at them, I never see them, 
but they gar mtgnw. "—Scott : Rcb Roy. 

Gmg^oiis or allagnic^oiis, grim, 
ghastly, disagreeable, morose, 
ill-natured; from the Gaelic 
gntg^ morose, ill-conditioned and 
surly, and iitZZe, all. 

Whilk added horror to his mien, 
KgmgOHM sight he was, I ween. 

— Gbosgb Bbattib : John o* 
Amka\ 
An mllagTMgomSf gruesome spectre, 
A' gored and bored like Trojan Hector. 

—Ibid, 

Gnmtle, a word of contempt for 
a snub nose or snout; erro- 
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Gmttzie^Gumlsf. 



neoady rendered bj ** oonnten- 
anoe" in tome of the glos- 
saries to Boms ; pnmlle-Urown, 
crooked in the noae. 



Tlw son wMoa np, b«t the 

dowD, 
It was the grimily of new &'d 

^B&nder MinUrtUy : / 



\tTi^tr, 



May fonts tonnent him, inch by fa 
Wha twists \a»gnmtU wi' a ^nnch 

O'sour disdain. 
Out owre a glass o* whisky-poach 

Wi' honest men. 
^BuKNS : Se^tieh Drimk, 

Akin to the Gaelic graineU, 
ugly, loathsome; graineilaehd, 
ugliness. 

Gnmzie, a ladicroDs name for the 
nose or month; possibly applied 
originally to the snont of a hog, 
in reference to the gnmting of 
the animal. {See Obuntlx.) 

Bnt WUlle's wife b nae sae trig, 
She dights her grmmt wi' a hnshon 

(iLr., she wipes her noce with a cushion). 
—Burns : SU a W^ft at WiUu had, 

Gmshie, of rapid growth, thickly 
sown« 

The dearest comfort o' their lives. 
Their /TwAiV weans and fiuthfol wives. 
—Burns : Tk4 Twa Dcgt. 

Grjce, a yonng pig. 

A yeld (barren) sow was ne'er good to 
gryct*,^KuLh» Ramsay's Scots Prv- 
vefvtm 

My bairn has todier o' her ain, 
Akhough her friends do naae her len', 

A stirk, a staig, an acre sawn, 
A goose, ^grya, a docking-hen. 

^Tk€ Wooing o* Jau^ and Jock, 

Gryme, to sprinkle; f^rjtBoag, a 
sprinkling. The English word 
grimy signifies fonl with dirt. 
The Scottish grfme has a wider 
meaning, and is applied both 
to pure and impure sabstanoes 
when out of place. 



Gtdler, an indistinct noise In the 
throat. {See Gowl.) 

Between a gmnt, a groan, and a guOer 
•^Noctu Amhrmumte. 

GnlUe or gttUy (sometimes written 
goolie)t a large pocket-knife; 
guUie-ffaw, a broil in which 
kniyes are likely to be drawn 
and used. CfvUie-wQUe, accord- 
ing to Jamieson, is a noisy, 
blustering fool — ^possibly from 
his threatening the knife, but 
not using it. 

I rede ye weel, tak' care o' skaith— 
See, there's a ^w/!fir.— Burns. 

The carles of Kilmarnock had q>its and 

had spears, 
And bmg-hafted gMUiet to kill Cavaliers. 
—Sir Walter Scott : Bomnio Dimiit. 

Stickin' gangs nae by strength, bat by 
right gnidin' o' the gnliy.^KvLiM Ram- 
say's Scot* Prooerh. 

'* To gnide the guaie," is a 
proverbial phrase, signifying to 
have the management of an 
aifair. The derivation is un- 
certain, bnt is perhaps from the 
Gaelic guaiEUek, to go hand in 
hand, to accompany; applied 
to the weapon from its ready 
convenienqy to the hand in case 
of need. 

Gnmlie, mnddy, tnrbid, synony- 
mons with drumUe (g.r.). Ety- 
mology obscure. 

O ye wha leave the springs o' (^Ivin, 
For gtu$UU dubs [pooh] o' your ain delvtn'. 
—Burns: To Gavin HmmiUom. 



Gump — Gurr. 
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Gnmp, a stupid old woman, of 
the kind so well portrayed in 
the Mrs. Gamp of Diokens, and 
which possiblj may have sug- 
gested the name to the brilliant 
noTdist, who married a Scots- 
woman, the grand-daughter of 
George Thompson,the celebrated 
coirespondent of Robert Boms. 
Gmnphie, a fool ; c^ommeril, a 
foolish or stupid person ; gomf 
or s^omph, an idiot. The root 
is possibly the €kielio geum, to 
low or bellow like a cow or a 
bull, and which finds its equi- 
valent in the English slang, 
" Give us none of your gum.** 

Oump not only signifies an 
old woman not over- wise, but a 
fat and chubby infant, so that 
the Gaelic etymology for geum, 
if correct, can only be accepted 
in the case of the child, on the 
supposition that the child is a 
noisy one, and bellows or lows 
in expression of its wants or 
its ill-temper. To take the 
gump9 is to indulge in a fit 
of Ul-temper. Jamieson defines 
gomerU or gcmrdl as a stupid 
fellow, so called, he intimates, 
from the French goimpre, ** one 
who minds nothing but his 
belly." The word, however, is 
not to be found in the ** Dic- 
tionnaireEtymologique " of Noel 
and Garpentier (1857), nor in 
the comprehensive dictionary 
of "argot," or French slang, 
by the erudite and industrious 
Professor Barrtee, published in 
1887, nor in that of M. Brachet, 
published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1882, or in the volumi- 



nous work of M. Littr6, the 
last recognised exponent of the 
French language. Professor 
Barr^re, however, has goinfre — 
slang of thieves — ^from a pie- 
eater, "an allusion to his open- 
ing his mouth like a glutton," 
which may possibly be the 
word which Jamieson adopts 
as goimfre. But neither goinfre 
nor goiwfre throws any light 
upon^uflip or the closely-related 
words that spring out of it, 
unless it be in support of the 
Gaelic derivation from geamt to 
low or bellow, and consequently 
to open the mouth widely. 

Gumptioa, wit, sense, knowledge. 
This word is akin to the Gaelic 
euimte (eunuAc), moderation, ad- 
aptation, and euimsUikU, well- 
aimed, that hits the mark. 

Nora' the quadcs with all ihiax gnm/titm 
Will ever mend her. 
— Burns : LttUr to John GoitdU. 

Curl, to growl; gfnrly, boister- 
ous, stormy, savage, growly; 
from the (German and Flemish 
grdUeUt the English grond^ to 
express displeasure or anger by 
murmurs, and low, inarticulate 
sounds. 

The lift grew dark and the wind blew sair, 
And gutiy grew the sea. 

— ^tV Patrick Spent. 

Waesome wailed the snow-white sprites, 
Upon the gurfy sea. 

•^Laxdlaw : The Demon Lover. • 

There's a strong gurfy hlast blawing 
snell frae the south.— Jambs Ballam- 
txmb: TJke Spunk Spatters, 

Gurr, to snarl, to growl like 
an angry dog; gurrie, a loud 
and angry disputation, and 
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Gurthie — Gyle. 



alBo the giowling, jdiping, and 
barkiiig of dogB in a fight. 
Allied in meaning and deriva- 
tion, though spelled with i in- 
stead of a, are gimie, peevish ; 
gkmiifoe and gimigce-gSbbie, a 
snarling and ill-natored person ; 
andgimm* gyte, a fractions child. 

Gmlliie, corpnlent, obese, laige 
xoond the waist or girth. 
Applied fipfirially to M^tat hnrdww the 
■tomach. Roqoefort reoden it /€sami, 
poodaooM, bardeDSOoie.— Jamusoh. 

Gnlcfaer, a giandfather. Thisnn- 
gaanlj word seems to be a oor- 
rnption of gude'tire, gHde-tir, 
gudnr, or good nr, a title of 
reverenoe for a grandfather. 

God bless anld lang syne, when our 
guUken ate their trendien. — Allan 
Ramsay's Scats Prmftrht* 

This was a reproach directed 
against over-daintj people who 
objected to their food. 

Gae 'wa wi' jour plaidie, auld Donald, 



I fear na the canld blast, the drift, nor 
thesna', 

Gae 'wa.wi' sponr plaidie— 111 no sit be- 
side ye; 

Ye mifl^t be mjgutckert auld Donald, 
gae 'wai 

— Hbctok Macnbil : Cmm under 
ti^ PUttdie. 

The derivation from good-sire 
is rendered the more probable 
b J the common use of the word 
good in Scotland to express de- 
grees of relationship, as good- 
mother, a mother-in-law ; good- 
brother, a brother-in-law ; good' 
sister, a sister-in-law ; good-aon, 
a son-in-law, &c., as also in the 
familiarly affectionate phrases 
of pood-wife for wife, and good- 



man for husband. The Fieneh 
use 6ea« or hdU in a similar 
sense, as heau-p^re, a father-in- 
law; MEe-fiUe, a danghter-in- 
law ; heBe-mkire, a mother-in- 
law. Possibly the English wdds 
god-ftMner and pod-mother, ap- 
plied to the sponsors at the 
baptism of a child, wesre ori- 
ginally good, and not god. 

Gyre • cariine. This is in some 
parts of Scotland thename given 
to a woman snspected of witch- 
craft, and is from gffre, the 
Teutonic geier, a vulture, and 
oaHine, an old woman. The 
harpies in Grecian mythology 
are represented as having the 
beaks and daws of vultures, and 
are fabled to devour the bodies 
of warriors left unboried on 
the battle-field. The name of 
" Harpy," given in the ancient 
mythology to these supposed 
malevolent creatures, has been 
conclusively shown to be de- 
rived from the Gaelic, and to 
be traceable to or, a battle- 
field, and pighe (pronounced 
pee), a bird, whence or pighe, a 
harpy, the bird of the battlefield, 
thegreat carrionhawk or vulture. 

I wad like ill to see a secret hoose 
haunted wi' ghaists and gyrfcartiiu*." 
Scott: The Mommsttry. 

Gyte, deranged, mad; from 

the Flemish gu^, mischievous, 

roguish ; gwUenatnk, a piece of 

mischief. 

Suiprised at oooe cot of deooram, philo- 
sophy, and phlegm, he skimmed bis codoed- 
hat in the air. " Lord sake," said Edie, 
"he's gaun |y/#."— Scott : Th* Amti- 
quary. 



Hodden — Haggis, 
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Haddea and dtmgf, a phraso 
that Bignifies "held down and 
beaten/' f.e., held in bondage 
and ffl-used ; from lyaudden^ pre- 
terite of Aofj, and dwng^ the 
preterite of (ttii^, to beat or 
strike. (&u Bing.) 

Haddin, fnmitnre, plenishment, 
household stuff. 

Oh, Sandie hu owsea an' siller an' kye^ 
A boose an' a haddin^ an' a* things forb]^ ; 
Bat I'd nuher ha'e Jamie wl 's bonnet in 

nandf 
Than I wad ha'e Sandie wi' booatt an' land. 

—Legit o* Bmcktm, 

Haet, a whit, an iota ; dtO, a ha/A, 
the devil a bit. 

But gentlemen, an' ladies want, 
Wi' evendonn want o' wark are cnrst ; 
They loiter, kranging, lank and lazy, 
ThfOogfadSr^f/ katt ails them, yet uneasy. 
—Burns : Tht T^wa Dtgt. 

In Bartlett's " Dictionary of 
Americanisms " the word occurs 
as lusU, 

I don't care a kaii—\ didn't eat a kait, 

Haffets or haffits, the long hair 
of men, also applied to the long 
hair of women when old, but 
never when thej are young. 

Jamieson says that haffiu 
-means the chedcs, but as used 
by Bums in "The Cotter's 
Saturday Night " it clearly signi- 
fies the front hair on the vene- 
rable cotter—" His lyart hafiU 
wearin' thin an' bare." His 
lyart (grey) hajfu are evidently 



not meant for grey oheeles, and 
cheeks, though they may grow 
thin, do not necessarily grow 
hare. The etymology of iaffiU 
as kttg hair is unknown; but 
supposingit to be cheeks, Jamie- 
son derives ft from the Anglo- 
Saxon Am^/ Keafodt half head, a 
semi-cranium. 

His lyart ht^U wearin' thin an' bara. 
— BvMis: C0tta^* SiUurda^ Nigki. 

LyaH signifies grey, from the 
Gaelic liath, grey, and liathaeh, 
grey-headed. 

HaiSiiis, almost or nearly one- 
half, formed from half and line, 
pertaining to or approaching to- 
wards half, as in aiUim (which 
sec/. 

While Jeanie Jkajfim is afraid to speak, 
Weel pleased the mother hears he's nae 
wild worthless rake. 
—Burns : CotUf^t Saturday Night, 

When it's cardit, row'd and q>on, 
Then the work is hafflins done. 
—Tga-TabU Miscdlany : Tarry IVoo. 

Haggis, the national dish par 
exeetlemee of Scotland, which 
shares with cock-a-leekie and 
hotch-potch the particular fa- 
vour of Scotsmen all over the 
world. Sir Walter Scott de- 
scribes it in the introduction to 
"Johnnie Armstrong," in the 
"Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border," as " an olio composed 
of the liter, head, ftc., of a 
sheep, minced down with oat*- 

F 
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meal, otaauB, and tpioes, and 
boiled in the dowMek of the 
animal bj mj of beg.*' In 
Urn Bobbin's Oloeaarj hag and 
kaggut are defined aa meaning 
the heUg. 



&' yoor hoaeit, Mosie fact, 
Great duaftam o' the poddm' nee ; 
Abooo them a' yoa tak* yoor plaot, 

Paancfa, trq;>e^ or thairm ; 
Wed are ye worthy o' a grace 
As lang's my arm. 

— BuKMs: 7> « iTii^ffir. 

Even a haggis, God bleu herl ooald 
charge down the hilL— Scott : Ret Rty. 



An ittoflCnoae American, travclUng in 
Scotland, was entertained at a public 
dinner, when towards the end of the repast 
a very lai^ge hafips was hnmght in on a 
gigantic dish, carried by four waiters, to 
the tone ci "See the Conquering Hero 
Comes," phiyed by the band. Hewasirery 
much amused at the incident, and having 
heard much of the national dish, bot 
never having tasted it, was easily indnoed 
to partake of it. He did not appear to 
like its flavour very much, and being asked 
his opinion of it, replied that " the hmggU 
must have been invented to give Scotsmen 
an excuse for a dram of whisky after it, to 
take the taste out of the mouth,** adding, 
" But if I were a Scotsman, I should make 
it a patriotic duty to love it, with or with- 
out the dram— bot especially with it I" 

The word, formerly spelled 
huggoM^ is usually derived from 
the French hacku^ a hash of 
viands cat into small pieces, 
from hacker^ to mince, the Bng- 
lish Aodk, to cut. The dish is 
quite miknown to the French, 
though the etymology is pos- 
sibly correct. The allusion of 
Bums to the " sonsie face " of 
the padding which he praised 
BO highly, renders it possible 



that he knew the Gaelic words 
Mj^of, a face, and oo^aasdk, 
seemly, comely, sonsie. Any- 
how, the coincidence is cuzioos. 

Haimert, homely, home-like, or 
tending Kamtwardt, of which 
latter word it is a variety or 
corruption. 

Quoth John, They're late ; bot, by jingo, 
Ye'se get the rest in hahmert lingo. < 
— GxosGB Bkattw : Jdm 0* Armh^. 



in, to preserve, to economise, 
so as to prevent waste and ex- 
travagance ; to protect with a 
hedge or fence; to spare for 
future use. Hain seems to be 
derived from the German \a- 
gen, to enclose with a hedge or 
fence; the Danish hegne, with 
the same meaning; and the 
Dutch and Flemish fieenen; 
omkeenen, to fence around, and 
onhtining, an enclosure. From 
the practical idea of enclosing 
anything to protect it came 
the metaphorical use of this 
word in Scotland, in the sense 
of preservation of a thing by 
means of pare, economy, and 
frugality. 

The weel-A«riMif kebbock (dieeseX 
—Burns : C^iitf's Smtmrdaf Night. 

Wha waste your mr^Vhmntd gear on 
damned new brigs and harbonis. 
— Buiufs: Thg Brigs qfAjrr. 

Kail hmns bread.— Allah Ramsay's 
Softs Proverb* 

We've won to crazy years thither, 
Well toyte about wi' ane aniiher ; 
Wi' tentie care 111 flit thy tether 

To some hain*d rig. 

—Burns: The Auld Faarmtr. 



tfain^ to preserve, does not 



tome 



Haiver — Hams. 
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to be a oovroct syoonyn \ dio word nUhar 
means to om economically. "Her weeU 
kaind kebback " does not mean that the 
cheese had been preserved from danger, 
from mites, or the cfaeese-fiy and maggots, 
bat that it had not been used wastefnlly ; 
kaztdng clotkuy means a second goodish 
suit to save your best one. The English 
expression " eke it out " comes very near 
the meaning of hmin. In Fifeshire the 
woid used instead of Juan u tape — iapt it, 
make b last a good while, don't gobble up 
a nice thing all at onoe ; in fact, hain it, — 
R. Dhbnnan. 

HuTer, to talk in a desultory 
maimer, foolishly, or idly, to 
driyel. 

Wi' claven and hmioert 
Wearin' the day awa*. 

-~-BuiiNS. 

HoivtT or kofoet seems to be 
a comption of the Gaelic ^AaAr^ 
to talk, to say. 

Hale-acait, without Mroteik or 
damage ; from sMirt, to scratch, 
and hdt^ well or intact. 

Hak'teart frae the wars without skaith- 

ing, 
Gaed bannin' the French awa' hame. 

— Andrbw Scott : Symum amdJtmeU 

Hallan-shaker, a sturdy, impor- 
tunate beggar. Jamleson de- 
rives the word from KaJJUvn^ a 
partition in a cottage between 
the "but" and the "ben;" 
and ihaker, one who shakes the 
hdUan by the noise he makes. 
If he had sought in the Gaelic, 
he might have found a better 
derivation in alUif aUanj aUanta, 
wild, ferocious, savage ; and 
$eachran <the Irish tkauffhraun), 
a vagrant, a wanderer, a beggar. 



Right scomfally she answered him, 
Bqpone, yoo k a/ im m - sk ak e rt 

Jog on your gate, you bUuUertkatt, 
My name is Maggie Lander. 

—Francis Sbmplb. 

Ha&tle, a good deal, a quantity ; 
from the Flemish hamdy a hand, 
and id, to count or number ; a 
quantity that may be reckoned 
by the handful. 

A Scottish clergyman related as his ex- 
perience after killing his first pig, that 
" nae doot there was a katUU o' miscel- 
laneous eating about a swinc^—DsAN 
Ramsay. 

Some hae a kanilt o* fonts ; ye are only 
a ne'er-do>weeL— Allah Ramsay's Scott 

Are we better now than before? In a 
few things better; in a ismtlt waur.— 
Noeit* Am^fvnoMa. 

Hap, to cover, to wrap up. 

I digged a grave and laid him in. 
And hi^*d him wi* the sod sae green. 
^Lmtwvt cfik* Bordtr Widow, 

H«^ and rowe, hap and rowe the feetie o't, 

It is a wee bit ourie thing, 
I downa bide the greetie o't 

— ^HAHBBBs's ScHtuH Sorngs, 

Happer, thin, lank, shrunken ; 
Aofiptfr-lipped, having thin lips ; 
Aaj>p«r-hipped, having smaU or 
shronken hips. 

An' there'll be Atf/jf^r-hipped Nannie, 
An' fairy-faced Flora by name ; 

Muck Maudie, and fiit-luggit Ginie, 
The lass wi' the gowden wame. 

—TfU BUthiswu Bridal. 

Haras, brains ; from the German 
Aim or gehim, the brain ; Atm- 
aehdU, the brain-pan; Dutch 
and Flemish, heneru, 

A wheen nudden-oocks pike ilk others' 
kams out (a lot of dunghill cocks pick each 
others' brains out>.— ScoTT : Ro^ Roy, 
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LMMly, BmIm, k6c 


MMif iMwatigno* 


^foiir bMrayia( mc^ 


1 would plMlrr that 




en Utt kwd o* Ban 


could r«GM yc.---So»f T : Jt^ M^. 



Hatter (scMnetimes written hotter) 
ci^^iiifieB, ■ooordin^ to Jsmieson, 
to bubUe, to boQ op and also a 
crowd in ittotlon or in oonfiuion. 
The Bngiidi slang eiptc arion 
** Mad as a hafeter " does not 
aiifdj— 4hoii^ oonmonlf sap- 
poaed to do so-^to a bat-maker, 
any more tban it does to a tailor 
or a shoemaker. It seema to 
have been borrowed by tbe Low- 
land Scotch from Uie Gaelic 
€rf, to swell like boiling water, 
and irtaiwatfcrf, tba swelling 
and f oaasing of watera as in 
a cataract, and, bj extension 
of the image, to the tnmnl- 
toons action of a noisy crowd. 
In Tim Bobbin's Lancashire 
Gkwsaiy Aottcr signifies to vex, 
and kotUrimg^ mad, Teiy mad, 
▼ery vexed. 

Hangh, low groond or meadows 
by the river-side; from the 
Gaeho oe, adk, and aiidk; the 
Teutonic cue, a meadow. Utim 
and ha'jg have the same mean- 
ing. The word ofre is from the 
same etymological root. 

and YuTOV. 



Let 

Andaks 



■pi 

4^%^ ^a^v9 ' 



Hanr, an easterly wind; and hoar, 
frost produced by an eastcriy 
wind. 



the neok'banOy froia 
the flemish and Gennan hdf, 
the neck. 

Ye shall sit on his white kmae-immg^ 
And 111 pOre out his bonny bhie een ; 
Wr ae kxrk o' his yellow hair 
Well theek oor nest when it grows bore. 

—Tig Twm CfiHa. 

To haum or hitU signifies to 
embrace, %.e., to put the arms 
round the neck. 

Haveril, a half-witted person, a 
sillytalker; from iUt«er, to talk 
nonsense; the Gaelic «6atr, to 
talk. 



fcOaff the drift, 
thioogh tite bow-lc4 
o* better diift, 

ai 



And wandered 
Andpo'd,fbr 

A 



meal; from the French 
Oh, 



Oh, ally aald body, «finna ye se 

I got k frae a aodgcr laddie 
Bctwtxt St. JonwtoM and 



—tiuos 



L»Mr»^ym:Us 




HcfiOB, good manners and bdn- 


Tiour, oourteons and kindly de- 


meanour, peiBonal aooomplish- 


menta which one &ct; thence 


AmM^ or acquirements. 


Awn, ye adfah waildly tnoe, 

Wha ilnnk tint ianwn, aenae, and gone. 


E'en love and friendship, Aoold give pboc 

To catdkHhe-pbck (the aoney) ; 
I dinna like to sec yoor face 


Orhenryo«cacfc(tnikX 


^Bcuis: /^BrffcffZ^^^pnrt- 



Hawkie — Heckle. 
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Hawkfe, a pefe nuiie for a 
fatFourite oow or oat who is a 
goodnHker. 

Dawtit twal-pint Hawkie's gaen 
Ai yell'^ the ball. 
—Burns : Addtmt U HU D^iL 

I'd rather mU my petticoat. 
Though it were made o' rillc, 

Than sell my boanie broon HmMt, 
That gies the sap o' milk. 

— Ckaxibbk9^ SoQttkh 801^, 

** Brown bawkie," says Jamie- 
8on» ''is a cant name for a 
barrel of ale" — i,€,, the milk 
of drankards; and topers. The 
word is traceable to the Gaelic 
adhaeh (prononnced awk or 
hawk)f Incky, fortnnate. 

Heartsome, cordial, hearty; fall 
of heartiness. 

Farewell to Lochaber, fareweel to my Jean, 
Wheie k§a rta » mi wi' her I ha'e mony a 
day been.— X«cAaAfr m» Mart^ 

Hecli, an ezckumation <rf snzpriae, 
of joy, or of pain; softened 
from l^e Gaelic oieh. On the 
shore of Loch Ness, near the 
waterfall of AbriaAa^^^ where 
the road is steep and difficult, 
the rock near the sommit of the 
asoent has reoeived from the 
shepherds and drovers the name 
of "Gzaig Oich,** from their 
stopping to draw breath and 
ezolaiming, *'0%cKl oieh/" (hi 
the Lowland Scottish, kick). The 
Tg»g^^^^ heigko is a kindred 
oxdamation, and is possibly of 
the same etymology. Meeh'kowe 
stgiaSLeakeigh-ho/ "Intheaii2<{ 
heek'^howe" i.e., as in the old 
heigko condition, a mode of com- 



plaining that one is in the oos- 
tomary state of ill«health. 

Hecht, to offer, to promise. This 
▼erb seems to hare no present 
tense, no fotnze^ and no de- 
clensions or inflexions, and to 
be only used in the past* as :-* 

WilUe's mi«, WilKe'^ ftir, 
And WilHe's wMidroos boniiy^l 

And Willie hetki to marry me, 
GIb «'«r he married <my. 

-^Ttm-Ts^ie MitceUamy, 

The miller he ^ht her a heart leal and 

loving. 
The laird did addraat her wi' matter mair 

nio!ni«.— BosMs: AUgro' theMUL 

He keeht me buth rings and mony braw 

things. 
And were na my heart light I wad die. 
—Lady Grizzbl Bailub. 

The word is of dombtfid ety- 
mology: perhape from the Teu- 
tonic tehif sincere, trae, gennine 
— ^which a promise ought to be. 

Heckle, a sort of rough comb 
used by hemp and flax dressers. 
Metaphorically the word signi- 
fies to worry a person by cross- 
qaestioning or impertinence. 
To heddt a parliamentary can- 
didate at election time is a 
favoorite amusement of voters, 
who think themselves maoh 
wiser than any candidate can 
possibly be; and of insolent 
barristers in a conrt of law, 
who oross-ezamine a hostile 
witness with undae severity-^ 
an operation which is some- 
timescaUed *' badgering.'' There 
wae a well-known bntoherin 
Tiverton who always made it 
a point to htdle the late Lord 
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Falmerston when be stood as 
candidate for thai borough. 
Lord Falmerston bore the in- 
fliction with great good-hnmonr, 
and always vanqniahed the im- 
pudent bnteher in the wordy 
warfare. 



Adown my board the slavers 

I throw the wee sKx^ o'er the midde. 

As rauul the fire the gigkcs keckk 

To see me loop ; 
While raving mad I wish a hsckk 

Were in their doop I 
— BuRMS : Address to tJu Taatkmckt, 

He was a hedge onto his friends, 

A heckle to has fioes, hds, 
And every one that did him wiang. 
He took him by the nose, lads. 
—Chambers's Scottish Ballmds: 
Rob Roy, 

This was the eon of the fam- 
ous Rob Roy, and was called 
Robin Og, Ohambers translates 
Robin Og, " Robin the LiUU," 
Og, in Gaelio, signifies not UtUe, 
but young. 

Heership, plunder ; from herry or 
harry f to rob, to pillage. 

But wi' some hope he travels on while he 
The way the heership had been driven 
oould see.— Ross's HeUnore. 

Heft, the haft or handle of a 
knife. The ktfi of a sword 
is called the hilt. To give a 
thing " heft and blade," is to 
give it wholly and without re- 
striction, " stock, lock, and 
barreL" 

A knife, a &ther's throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft — 
The grey hairs yet stuck to the h^; 
Wi' mair o' horrible and awfu'. 
Which e'en to name would be unlawfu'. 
— Burns : Tom o" Shanier, 



Hetimhinn'd, having large ankles. 
Jmi or on, the augmentative 
prefix in Gaelio to nouns and 
adjectives, signifying size, or 
excess, is probably the root of 
in this word. 



She's boogh-hongfaed and han^shitm'd, 

-^BURNS. 

Her aaln ad', '' his own self,'* and 
" my own self.*' This phrase is 
supposed by the Lowland Sootoh 
to be the usual mode of ex- 
pression employed by the High- 
landers, on account of the pau- 
city of pronouns in the Gaelic 
lanarnacre. 

Oh, fie for shame, ye're three for ane, 
Her maim sets won the day, man. 

-^Battle tif KilUecnmkU. 

Kr. Robert Chambers^ in a 
note on this passage, says : ' ' The 
Highlanden have otdy tme pro- 
fiown, and as it happens to re- 
semble the English word her, it 
has caused the Lowlanders to 
have a general impression that 
they mistake the masculine for 
the feminine gender." Mr. 
Chambers, knowing nothing of 
GaeUc, was utterly wrong in 
this matter of the pronouns. 
The Gaelio has the same num- 
ber of personal pronouns as the 
English, namely — mi, I; cto, 
thou; e^ he; t, she; nnn» we; 
n&A, you or yours ; iad, they or 
theirs. They have also the pos- 
sessive pronouns— 810^ mine; a$\ 
ours ; hhur and tir, yours ; and 
all the rest of the series. It 
was doubtless the Kr or the ar 
of the GaeUc which, by its re- 
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Mmblaoce to ker, snggevted to 
Mr. Ghftmben the error into 
which he f eU. 

Hcfryment, plagae, devastation, 
min; frcnn herrjf or harry, to 
plunder and lay waste. 

The Aertymtmt and min of the ooantiy. 
—Burns: TIu Briga ^ Ayr. 

Henchs and hauc^hs, hands, legs, 
or thigh. Beuehs is probably a 
cormption of hookt, as applied to 
the hands, or, as Shakespeare 
calls them, "pickers and 
stealers." ffaughi is the Scottish 
form of the English hoekt, the 
hind part of the knee. 

The kelpie grinned an eldrich langh, 
And rubbed his ktuekt upon his katijg^. 
— Gbosgb Bbattw : /01A11 0* Amha\ 

Hiddil, a hiding-place, the hole or 
refuge of a shy or wild animal. 

The otter yap his prey let drap, 

And to his A^^V flew. 
—Wat€r Kaput Bordtr Misutrthy, 

Hisnie or honey, a term of en- 
dearment among the Scottish 
Highlanders, and more particu- 
larly among the Irish. 

Oh, open the door, my Amnmt, my heart. 
Oh, open the door, my ain true love. 

— Chambkss's Scettisk Scngt : 
Legend of the Padda, 

Honey f in the sense of hinnie, 
occurs in the nursery-rhymes of 
England: — 

There was a lady loved a swine ; 

" Honey 1 my dear," qnoth she, 
" My darling pig, wilt thou be mine?" 

" Hoogh, hoogh I " grunted he. 

The word hinnie is supposed 
to be a corruption of honey. 



though honey in the English 
may be a coiruption of hinnie. 
They both express the idea of 
fondness ; and those who be- 
lieve honey to be the correct 
term explain it by assuming that 
the beloved object is as '* sweet 
as honey.*^ But if this be really 
the fundamental idea, theGaelic- 
speaking population of Ireland 
and the Highlands might be sup- 
posed to have used the native 
word mSL, rather than the Teu- 
tonic honey or honig, which does 
not exist in their language. 
However this may be, it is at 
all events suggestive that the 
GaeUc ton signifies fitting ; and 
the compound ion-amhuH means 
like, equal, well-matched; and 
toit-mAtctn, dear, beloved, kind, 
loving. The Irish Graelio has 
ionadh (pronounced hvnina), ad- 
miration, or an object of ad- 
miration ; whence ionodA-rAii^^ 
adorable. The Scotch and old 
English mauroiw is a term of 
endearment to a loTor, and sig- 
nifies mate, one of a pair, as in 
the ballad:— 

Busk 3re, busk ye ! my bonnie bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye ! my winsome MMirrMv. 
—Hamilton o/Bangour. 

In Scotland himniie and joe 
(Jamieson) signify a lass and 
her lover who are very fond of 
each other. This phrase is equi- 
valent to the English "Darby 
and Joan," and describes a 
greatly-attached wedded pair. 
The opinions of philologists will 
doubtless differ between the 
Teutonic and the possible Gaelic 
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derivation of homtif cft ku 
bnt the fact that the Teutonic 
natioDB do not draw the similar 
expression of fondness, as ap- 
plied to a woman, from Aoney, 
is worthy of consideration in 
attempting to decide the doabt* 
fill point. 

Hirple, to limp, to nin with a 
limping motion. 

The hares woe kirfUti docm the fan. 
— Bdkks: Tkefi^lyFmir. 

And when wl* age vc'te worn donn, 
Aa' kiifUd at the door. 

"TMg B^miU Mama, 

I'm » pair iSSkg aold nao. 
An' Mifplui at the dov. 

--^M Kirk wad Let me he. 

HifBel, a flock, a multitude ; de- 
rived by Jiunieson from the 
Teutonic Aeer, an army; bnt 
more probably from the Qaellc 
eamu, wealth (in flocks and 
herds), and esntuail, wealthy. 
Birtd, among shepherds, means 
to arrange or dispose the sheep 
in separate flocks, and hinding, 
the separating into flocks or 
herds ; sometimes written and 
pronounced hi$td. 

Ae scabbed sheep will smit the hale 
ksrsel— Allah Ramsay's Scats Prv- 
verts. 

"Jock, man/' said he, "ye're just tell- 
ing a Atrsel o' e'endown (downright] lies." 
—HoGc: BrowtUe of Bodsbeck. 

The herds and hiuels were alarmed. 
—BuRMs : M^stie to W. Sim^tom, 

Hifsel or henel. The primary 
idea of this word is to remove 
tlio body, when in a sitting 
position, to another or conti- 



gnona aeat wHhoat abeoliitdy 
rising. Jamieson suggests tiie 
derivation from the coane word 
applied to the posteriors in all 
the Teutonic languages, includ- 
ing Snglish. He is piobaUy 
correct; though, as a Terb, 
memda^ which he cites, is not 
to be found in the Swedish, 
Danish, Butch, Flenush, or 
German dictionaries. 

An EogUah geotlcnaa oooe boasted to 
the Dachess d Gordon of Us funilianty 
with the Scottish language. " Hind 
3font, my btaw bnoe, said aoe^ jTo her 
gnat aimiwiiiit, as well as trianfrii, he 
OQold not nndcntand one void except 
"my."— Dban Ramsay. 

Hisrit, a lass, a husiy ; a term of 
jocular endearment. Suj^posed 
to be a corruption of Aoicsfv^. 

BoinUy diiels and derar kUaiee 
An bred in sac a way as this ik 

—Burns : The Twa Dcgt. 



HoMt, a cough, or to cough. 



Jamie Fiaser, a poor half-witted peraoa, 
who was aocnstomed to make inconvenient 
or unseemly ncMses tn the kiric, was one 
day cantiooed not to make fidgety move- 
ments during divine service, under the 
penalty of being turned out. The poor 
creature sat quite still and silent, till in a 
very important part of the sermon he fdt 
an iiresistible inclination to cough. Un- 
able to restrain himself, he rose in his seat, 
and shouted out, " Minister, may not a 
pair body like me gie a koastt^—'DEJM 
Ramsay. 

Hodden-grej. In the glossary 
to the first edition of Allan 
Ramsay's "Tea -Table Miscel- 
lany," 1724, ** hodden" is de- 
scribed as a coarse cloth. Hod- 
den appears to bo a corruption 
of the Gaelic adkcat, wann ; so 
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that Aoddm-grey would signify 
warm grey. It was ttsnallj 
home -made by the Scottish 
peasantiy of the Lowlands, and 
formed the material of their 
working-day clothes. 

What though oa homely fore we duw, 
Wear koddett r grty^ and a' that ; 

Gi'e fools their rilks aa' ImaTet their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that. — ^Burns. 

If a man did his hest to murder me, I 
should not rest oomfoitably until I knew 
that he was safe in a well-ventilated cell, 
with the koddtnrgrty garment of the gaol 
upon him. — Trial of Princt Pitrrt BoKor 
MrUt Dtdly Ttl^rm^, March 86, 1870. 

Hogmanay or Hogmenay. This 
is a peculiarly Scottish name 
for a f estiTal by no means pe- 
culiar to Scotland-— that of New 
Year's Day^ or the last hours 
of the old year and the .first of 
the new. On these occasions, 
before the world grew as prosaic 
as it is with regard to old 
customs and observances, the 
yonng men, and sometimes the 
old, paid visits of congratulation 
to the girls and women of their 
acquaintance, with words of 
goodwill or affection, and very 
commonly bore with them gifts 
of more or less value according 
to their means. It was a time 
of good-fellowship, conviviality, 
and kindly offices. Many at- 
tempts have been made to trace 
the word. Some have held it to 
be from the Greek kagin (ayca), 
holy, and ^i^re, a month. But 
as the festival lasted for a few 
hours only, the etymology is 
unsatisfactory. Others have 
thought to find its source in 



the French gui^ the mistletoe, 
and mener, to lead — au ffui mener, 
to lead to the mistletoe ; and 
others, again, to the Gaelic aige, 
youth ; and nuidhuin, the morn- 
ing, because the celebration 
took place in the earliest hours 
of the daylight. It cannot be 
admitted that any one of these 
derivations is wholly satisfac- 
tory. Nobody has ever thought 
of looking to the Flemish — 
which has supplied so many 
words to the vocabulary of the 
Lowland Sootch^for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In 
that language we find hoog, 
high or great ; min, love, affec- 
tion, and dag, a day — hoog^nin'' 
dag, the high or great day of 
affection. The transition firom 
koog^min-dag to Aoj^r-maa-ay, 
with the corruption of dag into 
ay, is easily accomplished. This 
etymology is offered with diffi- 
dence, not with dogmatic asser- 
tion, and solely with this plea 
on its behalf — that it meets the 
meaning better perhaps than 
any other, or, if not better, at 
least as well as the Greek, 
French, or Gaelic. 

Holme, holm, sometimes written 
kaum, a meadow. 

Doun in a glen he spied nine armed men, 
On the dowie koitru o' Yarrow. 
•^Border Mhuirwisy: TfU Dome Dtns 
p' Yanvw, 

Hoodock, the hooded owl. 

The harpy, koodack, purse-proud race 
Wha count a' poortith as disgrace, 
They've tuneless hearts. 
~BuRNS : £/istli to Major Logan. 
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Hod—HooUe. 



The glooBBries to Bnmfl ex- 
plain thie word m meenfag 
" mieerij/' which ie * iiMn ood- 
jecture from the oontezt, to fit 
H into *' pime-piond ; " wheteae 
it ie hot a oontinnatioii of the 
omithologioal idea of haipj, a 
vuHme. The origin lg the 
French de«, an owl, of which 
in that langoage there aie three 
Tarietiee— ^miMl <iii6, or great 
owl; T^ii dme, or Uttle owl; 
and haut due, large, great owl. 
PoMihlj, however, the first 
syllable in Aoodock is the Bng- 
lish hood. The idea in Bums 
is that of a gxeedj bird or 
harpy. Jamieson has **koodU 
craw" for carrion crow; and 
koodf, the hooded crow. 

Hool, the husk of grain, the in- 
tegument, the case or ooyering. 

Ilk kind o' com has its ain ko^l; 
I think the world is a' gane wrang 
When ilka wife her man wad rule. 

--TaJk' your A uld Cloak about yt. 

Poor Leene'a heart maist lap the kod^ 
Near laverock height she loapit. 

^BuRNs: Hailawe*€m. 

In Dntch, hsUle, cover, in- 
tegument, veil ; Swedish, Ao2;a, 
cover, envelope, case, or hull; 
whence also the English hoUter^ 
the case of a pistol ; and upheld 
iter, to make cases or coverings 
for f mmitnre, and uphdUterert one 
who uphoUteri. The mmeces- 
sary and corrupt prefix of up to 
this word has led philologists 
to derive it erroneously from 
ujAUd, 

The BngUsh hoilt, applied to 



the beard and hndca of bailey, 
and kuUf a hoik or shell of peas 
and beans, eeeme to be from 
the same sooroa aatlie Boottish 
Aooi; and in Hks manner the MZ 
or outer case of a ship. 

Sad «M the cJibk that they ha'e gi'ca to 

ne. 
If 7 heart's near o«t o' AM/by gattiiit 6w. 

^Ross's Htitman^ 

Hoolie or hool^. This word is 
commonly used in conjunction 
with " fairly," as in the phrase 
" Aoo2jf and fairly.'* Jamieson 
renders it "slowly and cau- 
tiously." It is derived from 
the Gaelic tf^JUO, «wil, heed- 
ful, cautious. The glossaries to 
Bums render it " stop I " Thete 
is an old Scottish song—'* Oh, 
that my wif^ would drink Aootf 
and ftdrly." ^In the glossary 
to Mr. Alexander Smith's edi- 
tion of Bums, where ''stop" 
would not convey the meaning, 
the explanation that the word 
means " stop " is a mere guess 
from the context, which proves 
that the editor did not really 
understand the word. 

Still the mair I'm that way bent. 
Something cries " Hoolie I " 

I rede yon, honest man, tak' tent, 
Yonll show your folly. 
— BuKNS : E/ittU to faum Smiik. 



Sin' every pastime is a pleasure, 
I ooonsel you to vpon with measure ; 

.\nd, namely now, May, June, and July, 
Delight not long in Lorea's leisure, 
fiut weit your Upps and labour koofy. 
—Oh May: A1.BX. ScoTT fin tkt 
EvetgTtoH, 

Oh, hooly^ hooly^ rose she up 
To the place where he was lyin\ 



Ho(^ — HorH'-mad. 
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And when sh« drew the cmtain bjre— 
" Young man, I think ye're dyin'." 
— Ballad of Barbara Allan, 

Hooly and fair gangs far in a day. — 
Allan Ramsay's ScoU Proverbs, 

In the North of England Jk^fy means 
tenderly, gently.— Halliwbll. 

Hootie, a ladicrons bnt expres- 
sive word, applied to a man 
like Pococurante In Voltaire's 
romance, who impresses the 
ingenuons Candide with an 
idea of the immensity of his 
wisdom, because nothing could 
please him. The word is de- 
rivable from hoot ! or KotA^ I an 
interjection expressive of con- 
tempt, or of more or less angiy 
dissent. Hoott tooe/ is an in- 
tensiftcation of the same idea. 
The English have p<Aaw / puA / 
and tvA ! The word in the form 
of «</ tt</ is very common 
among Highlanders. 

Horn. Drinking vessels, before 
glass was mnch used for the 
purpose, were made of horn, 
and are still to be found both 
among the poor and the rich. 
" To take a horn " ultimately 
came to signify to take a drink 
— just as the modem phrase, 
*' Take a glass," does not mean 
to take the glass itself, bnt the 
liquor contained in it. (Ste 
Gboo, mUe.) 

By the gods of the ancients I Glenriddel 

replies. 
Before I surrender so glorious a prize, 
ni conjure the ghost of the great Rorie 

More, 
And bumper his Mom with him twenty 

times o'er.— Burns : Tke IVkistle. 



Hom-diy, acoording to Jamieson, 
means "dry as a horn; eager 
for drink; an expressioii fre- 
quently used by reapers when 
exhausted by the labours of the 
harvest." But the obvious ety- 
mology — ^viewed in the light of 
the other words that have been 
cited — is not dry as a horn, bnt 
dry for want of a horn of liquor. 
(For further reference to horn 
as signifying a drink, see Gboo, 
cmJte,) To take a wroe, or grog 
(the same as to take a horn or a 
glaLu)t meant simply to take a 
drink. The French have eric 
and emc for a glass of spirits, as 
in the chorus of the old song : — 

Cric,croc! 9iUsant^I 

Hora-mad is defined in the Dic- 
tionary of liowland Scotch 
(1818) as signifyiz)^ quite mad ; 
though the compiler did not 
seem to be aware that the mad- 
ness was that which came from 
intoxication or the too frequent 
emptying of the horn. JSbm- 
daft is of similar meaning and 
origin, though expressive of a 
minor degree of intoxication. 
Jamieson renders it " outrage- 
ous," and imagines it may be 
an allusion to an animal that 
pushes with its horns. Horn' 
idle is defined by Jamieson to 
mean "having nothing to do, 
completely unemployed." He 
derives the first syllable from 
the Saxon, and the second from 
the Gaelic. Horn is certainly 
Teutonic or Flemish, but idU is as 
certainly not Gaelic. The allu- 
sion in this case is obviously to 
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Homie — Houghmagandie. 



the sloth or drowsinesB that In 
lethargic persons often results 
from intozioation. 

Homie is a word used in Ayr- 
shire, according to Jamieson, 
to signify amorous, lecherous, 
libidinous. Still, with the notion 
in his head that A<M7i is to be taken 
literally, and not metaphorically, 
he suggests that a homie person 
is one who is apt to reduce an- 
other to the state of onckoldom, 
or a cormOui ; and to confer 
upon him the imaginary horns 
that are supposed to grace the 
forehead of those ill-used and 
unforttmate persons. It is evi- 
dent, however, that komie meant 
nothing more than intoxicated 
to such an extent as to excite 
the intoxicated person to take 
improper liberties with women. 
Bums employs the word as one 
of the names popularly and 
jocularly bestowed upon the 
devil. 

Host, to cough with effort or diffi- 
culty. The colloquial phrase, 
" It didna cost him a hoaat to 
do it," signifies that the thing 
was done easily and without 
effort. From the Oezlnan hutUn, 
the Flemish Kotlen, to cough. 
{See HoABT, ante.) 

Joyless Eild (old ageX 

Wi' wrinlded face, 
Comes kMtin\ hirplin' ow'r the field 

Wi creeptD (wee. 
—Burns : E^tU to James SmuiA. 

Hongftmagamtie, child-bearing; 
wrongly supposed to mean the 
illicit intercourse of the sexes. 
This word has not been found 



in any author before Bums, and 
is considered by some to have 
been coined by that poet. But 
this is not likely. It is usually 
translated by "fornication.** No 
etymology of the word has 
hitherto been suggested. Never- 
theless, its component parts seem 
to exist in the Flemish. In that 
language hoog signifies high or 
great, and maag, the stomach or 
belly ; maagen, bellies ; andje, a 
diminutive particle commonly 
added to Flemish and Dutch 
words, and equivalent to the 
Scottish ie in hetimie, v{/Se; 
laddie, Uuiie, &c. These words 
would form hcog-fnaagan-je—* 
very near approach to the hougk- 
magandie of Bums. If this be 
the derivation, it would make 
better sense of the passage in 
which it occurs than that 
usually attributed to it. The 
context shows that it is not 
fornication which is meant— 
for that has already been com- 
mitted — ^but the possible result 
of the sin which may appear 
"some other day," in the en- 
larged oircumferenoe of the 
female sinner. 

There's some are fu' o* love divine. 
And some are fii' o' biandy ; 

And mony a job that day begmi 

May end in A#avAMuwiBvw4v 

Soma other day. 

— BuKNs: TheHofyFmr. 

Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire 
retained for a longer time than 
the eastern counties of Scot- 
land the words and phrases of 
the Gaelic language, though 
often greatly corrupted ; and in 



Howdie. 
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the poems and songs of Bnrns 
words from the Gaelio are of 
freqnent ooeorrence. It is not 
likely that Bums ever took it 
upon himself to invent a word ; 
and if he did, it is even more 
than unlikely that it should 
find acceptance. Whatever it 
may mean, haughmagandU does 
not mean fornication, for the 
whole spirit and contents of 
the "Holy Fair" show that 
fornication is what he stigma- 
tises as the practioe of the 
gatherings which he satirises; 
and that which he calls hough' 
magandie is, or is likely to be» 
the fntnre result of the too 
promiacnons inteioomne of the 
sexes, against which he jocosely 
declaims. The Gaelic og and 
maoan, a little son, may possibly 
afford a cine to the word ; but 
this is a suggestion merely. 

I don't xeinember Co have met with this 
word anywhere except in the "Holy 
Fair." It may have been a word in ose in 
Bnms's day, or it may have been a coinage 
of Boms, that would readily convey to the 
minds of his readers what he meant. It 
may have conveyed the idea of a " dyke- 
louper** appearing before the Session, the 
"snoovin* awa afore the Session" for a 
fault, the doing penance for "jobbing." 
Gai^giUg^ were the three days in Rogation 
week, on whidi priest and parishioners 
were accustomed to walk in procession 
about the parish ; a remnant of the custom 
tt still to be seen in London in the peram- 
bulations of boys about the bounds of the 
parish. <?!««£# would not be a very violent 
alteration ci gamdeye^ the more especially 
that the spelling of Scotch words partook 
a good deal of the phonetic, and gangday 
was very probably pronounced gandU, 
Now, we know as a fact that, in the lapse 
of time^ many of the ceremonies of the 
Church became corrupted firom their origi- 



nal intention, and processions became in 
time a sort of penance for faults, and in 
this way it is just possible that gtmdU 
came itself to mean a penance, and htn^^ 
magmmdU cooTeyed the idea of doing 
penance for some wrong action that the 
hm^ or leg had something to do with.—- 
R. Drxnnan. 

Howdie or howdie-wife, a mid- 
wife, an accoucheuse. This 
word is preferable to the Eng- 
lish and the foreign term 
borrowed from the French. 
Hofwdit'fee, the payment given 
to a midwife. 



When skiriin' weanias see the light. 
Thou makes the gossips clatter bright. 
How funkin' cui& their dearies slight— 

Wae worth the name I 
Nae hmudU gets a social night 

Or pladc fine them. 

— BuKNS : Scotch DrMt, 

No satisfactory clue to the 
etymology of this word has been 
made known. In Gaelic the 
midwife is called the *' knee- 
woman," heangMnne: in French, 
the tagt f emmet or wise woman ; 
in Teutonic, the weh muUer; in 
Spanish, parUraf and in Italian, 
comare, the latter word signify- 
ing the French commire — the 
old English and Scotch cummer 
—or gossip. Possibly the true 
origin of the Scottish word is 
to be found in houd or haud, to 
hold, to sustain ; and the mid- 
wife was the holder, helper, sus- 
tainer, and comforter of the 
woman who suffered the pains 
of labour ; the tage femme of the 
French, who was wise and 
skilful enough to perform her 
delicate function. 
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Howff — Hunkers. 



Howff, a ffrTOurite publlc-hoase, 
where friends and acquaint- 
ances were accustomed to re- 
sort ; from the Gaelic uamk {uaf), 
a cave. " Caves of harmony/' as 
they were called, were formerly 
known in Paris, and one long 
existed in London nnder the 
name of the CoaUuiU, They 
were small places of conviyial 
resort, which, in London, have 
grown into music-halls. Jamie- 
son traces hoitif to the Teutonic 
kof, a court-yard, and gatt-hoft an 
inn or yard. It is possible that 
he is right, though it is equally 
possible that the German hof 
is but a form of the Gaelic 
uamh. 

This will be delirered to you by a Mrs. 
Hyslop, landlady of the Globe Tavern 
here, whidi for many years has been my 
kattgff't and where our friend Clarice and I 
have had many a merry squeeae.— Burns : 
Letter to George Tkomj^tom. 

Boms's howff 9X Domfrics. — Chambers. 

Where was't that Robertson and you 
were used to howff thegither ? — Scott : 
Heart o/Midlotkum. 

Howk, formerly spelled hoik, to 
dig, to grub up, to root up, to 
form a hole in the ground. 

Whiles mice and mondieworts (m<4es) 
they howkit* 

—Burns : The Turn Dogs. 

And ia kirkyaids renew their leagoes 
Owre AtftwAii dead. 
—Burns : Address to the De'il. 

He has howkit a grave that was lang and 

was deep, 
And he has buried his sister wi' her baby 
at her feet. 

— MoTHERWBLi. : The BfTfom 
Blooms Bontiie. 

Howh the tow out o' your lug an' hear 
till a sang. — Noctes Ambrosiana. 



How-towdlet, barndoor fowls; 
origin of the word unknown, 
though it has been suggested 
that it may be a corruption of 
the Gaelic eiM»-<louie, a fowl to 
the hand, or a fowl ready to 
the hand if wanted. 

Hunting the fox prevents him frcm 
growing ower fitt on how-towdiex.-^Nectes 



Hng^gers, stockings or hoee with- 
out feet. 

But a' her skill lies in her boakin. 
And oh, if her braws were awa, 

She soon would wear out o' the fashion, 
And knit up her ht^;gers wi' straw. 
— 1Voo*d and Marrud and d. 

Hnmmd-com, mean, shabby, of 
small account ; a term applied 
to the lighter grain which falls 
from the rest when it is win- 
nowed. 

A lady returning from dmrdi ex* 
pressed her low opinion of the sermon she 
had heard by calling it a hMmmel<er% 
dtscourse.— Dban Ramsay. 

The derivation is unknown, 
though A«in62e-com has been 
suggested. 

Hnnunel-doddie, dowdy, ill-fit- 
ting, in bad taste. 

Whatna hummel -doddie o' a mutch 
[cap] hae ye gotten?— Dban Ramsay's 



Hmnple, to walk lamely and 
painfully, to hobble. 

Then humbled he out in a hurry. 
While Janet his oouraxe bewails. 
— Chambers's Scottish Songs. 

Hunkers, the loins; to hunker 
dovmt to squat on the ground. 



Hurdies—HyMtte. 
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The word seems to be allied to 
the EngUsh hunk, a lump ; 
whence to squat down on the 
earth in a lumpish fashion. 

Wi' gfaauttly ee, poor Tweedle Dee 
Upon his humJurt bended, 

And prayed for grace wi' cnthkss &oe 
To see the qnarrel ended. 

— BuBNs: TJu JMy Btggmn. 

Hardies, the hips, the podex of 
the Romans, the jiy^e of the 
Greeks. From the Gaelic atrd, 
a rounded muscle or swelling ; 
plural air^, also atrdAe, a wave, 
or of a wavy form. 

His tan 
Hong o'er hu kurdies wC a swirL 
—Busks : TJu Twa Dogt, 

Ye godly brethren o' the aacred gown, 
Wha meekly gie your kurdies to the 
siniters.^BuRNS : The Brigs iff Ayr. 

Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o* guid blue hair, 
I wad ha'e gi'en them aff my kurdieSf 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdies I 

— BuBNS : Tom CtSkamUr. 

Pendable 7 ye may say that ; his crug 
wad ken the weight of his kurdies if they 
could get hand o' Rob.— Scott : Rob Roy» 

The old French poet, Fran9oiB 
Villon, when condemned to be 
hung, wrote a stanza in which 
the above idea of Sir Walter 
Scott occurs In language about 
as forcible and not a whit more 
elegant : — 

Je snis Fran^ais (dont oe me poise), 
N< de Paris, emprfo Ponthoise, 
Or d'une corde d'une toise 
Sgaura mon ool que mon cul poise. 

Bums also uses the word in 
the sense of " rounded or swell- 



ing," without reference to any 
portion of the human frame, as 
in the following : — 

The groaning trendier there ye fill ; 
Your kmrdiet like a distant hilL 

--ToaUmggis, * 

Hnilcie, to yield obedience or 
deference. 



Grant, an' Mackftisie, an* Mnnmy, 
An* Cameron will kmrkU to nane. 
Hogg, tk4 Ettrick Skt^ktnL 

Hurl, to wheel ; huH - harrawt 
wheel-barrow; a corruption of 
nohifif to turn round; hurleff' 
haehetf a contemptuous name 
for an Ul-hung carriage or other 
vehicle. 

It's kittU for the cheeks when dte kmr'. 
harrow gangs o'er the brig o' the nose. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

** I never thought to have entered ane 
o' these hurley-kackgts" she said, as she 
seated herself, " and sic a thing as it is — 
scarce room for twm foUc" — Scott : SU 
Romuis WelL 

Hynde, gentle, courteous. An illi- 
terate member of Ftoliament in 
the unruly session of 1887 ob- 
jected to the use of this word 
as applied to an agricultural 
labourer, believing that it signi- 
fied a deer or other quadruped, 
and never having sospected that 
it was a term of courtesy. The 
member himself, called honour- 
able by the courtesy of Fftrlia- 
ment, was ignorant of the fact 
that courtesy was extended even 
to farm-labourers by all gentle- 
men and men of good heart and 
good manners. 
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HyU — Ingine. 



Then ibe it to yon k/mdt aqiain'% jrctts, 

And tirled at the piiw 
And wha ««e bosy as the kjmtft ttquain 

To let the lady in. 

Hyte, jojoofl; excited nndoly or 
oyennnoh. 



Ocfaone ibr poor Ciitilien drinkeri I 
The witdiin', coned, delidoos bUnken 
Ha*e pat me t^ttt" 
— BuKMS : Bputk U Maj^r Lopm. 

This word is derived from the 
Gaelic aiU^ joy, gladness, fan, 
and appears to be related to 
the Knglish Aoity-totty. 



ler-oe, a great grandchild ; errone- 
ously spelled Jeroy in the new 
editions of Jamieson, and cited 
as a " Shetland word." 

May health and peace with mntual nys 
Shine oo the evening o' his days. 
Till his woe cnrlie John's ur ct. 
When ebbing life nae mair shall 6ow, 
The last nd nooinf nl rites bestow. 

— Burns : A Dtdieaiiom U Gmnm 
Namiltom, 

The word is from the Gaelic 
ogke, a grandchild, and tor, 
after; whence an after grand- 
child, or great grandchild. 

Igo and ago» irani, coram, dago. 

The chorus of ancient Gaelic 
boat-songs, or JZomA-fvms, intro- 
daced by Bums in his song, 
"Ken ye anght o' Captain 
Grose r' The words resolye 
themselTes into the Gaelic 
aighe, agkaeh, icrraim, corruig- 
Keamk daehaidkt which signify 
'* Joyons and brave is the song 
of the boat that is rowing 
homewards." 

Ilka, each, as "ilka ane," each 
one ; ilk, that same. Ilk is used 



for the designation of a penon 
whose patronymic is the ssme 
as the name of his estate—snch 
as Mackintosh of Mackintosh— 
«.«., Mackintosh of that Ilk. 
This Scottish word has crept 
into English, though with a 
strange perversion of its mean- 
ing, as in the following : — 

We know, however, that many bar* 
barians of their ilk, and even of laser 
times, knowingly des tr o y ed many a gold 
and silver vessel Tthat fell into thcb 
hands.— ^S'/. Jami£t GoMtiU. 

Matilda Uv«d in St. John's Villsi, 
Twickenham; Mr. Passmore in King 
Street of the lame ilk.—Dmfy TeUgn^h. 



Ingine, genius, "the fire of 
genius" or "poetic fire," are 
common expressions. Bums, in 
an " Epistle to John Lapraik,** 
whose poetry he greatly ad- 
mired, and thought equal to 
that of Alexander Pope or 
James Seattle, made inquiries 
concerning him, and was told 
that he was " an odd kind o' 
chiel about Muirkirk." 



Ingle. 
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An' sae about him there I ^er^t. 
Then a' that ken'd him roond dedar't 

He had tmgimgf 
That nane excelled it — few cam near'ti 

It was aae fine. 

It would seem on first con- 
sideration that this peculiarly 
Scottish word was of the same 
Latin derivation as genius, in- 
genious, ingenuity, and the 
archaic English word cited in 
HaUiweU, "ingene," which is 
translated " genius or wit." It 
is open to inquiry, howeyer, 
whether the idea of Jire does 
not underlie the word, and 
whether it is not in the form 
in which Bums employs it, 
traceable to the Gaelic atn, an 
IntransitiTe prefix or particle 
signifying great, very, or in- 
tense ; and teine, fire. 

The late Samuel Rogers, author of the 
" Pleasures of Memory," in a con ti oyei sy 
with me on the character of Lord Byron, 
spoke very nnfavooxsbly of his poetical 
genius, which I praised and defended to 
the best of my alttlity. Mr. Rogers, how- 
ever, always returned to the attack with re- 
newed vigour. Driven at last to extremity, 
I thought to clench all argument by laying 
— "At least you will admit, Mr. Rogers, 
that there was jSre in B]rron's poetry ? " 
" Yes," he answered, " /UU-Jift I *'-C M. 

Ing^le, the fire; yngU-nd£f the 
fireside, the hearth ; ingU-neuk, 
the chimney comer ; ing^-hred, 
home-bred, or bred at the 
domestic hearth ; inylinj fuel. 

Better a wee i^g/e to warm jrou, than a 
muckle fire to bum you.— Axjlan Ram- 
say's SiHs Prover&i. 
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bit tttgit blinkin' bonnilie. 
— Burns. 



It's an auld story now, and everybody 
tells it, as we were doing, in their ain 



way by the MifiSfnmfr. --Scott: Guy Mam- 
nering. 

The derivation of vngU^ in the 
Scottish sense of the word, is 
either from the Oaelic axngtaX^ 
the Kymric eng^^ heat, fire, or 
from wtij fit, becoming, com- 
fortable; and cut?, a comer. 
That of the English ingU^ mean- 
ing a favourite, a friend, or 
lover, is not easy to discover. 
The word occurs in a passage 
from an EUsabethan play, with 
a detestable title, quoted by 
Nares: — 

Call me your love, your ingU^ your 
cousin, or so ; but tUttr^x no hand. 

Also in Massinger's "City 
Madam":— 

His quondam patrons, his dear ingiU now. 

/fip2«, from one signifying a 
lover in the legitimate use of 
that word, was corrupted into 
an epithet for the male lover 
of a male, in the most odious 
sense. In "Donne's Elegies,*' 
it is used as signifying amorous 
endearment of a child to its 
&ther: — 

Thy little brother, which like fairy spirits. 
Oft skipped into our chamhrr those sweet 

ni^ts 
And kissed and ingUd on thy father's knee. 

No satisfactory etymology for 
the English word has ever been 
suggested, and that from the 
Spanish yngU^ the groin, which 
finds favour with Nares and 
other philologists, is manifestly 
inadmissible. It is possible, 
however, that the English imgU 
was originally the same as the 
Scottish, and that its first 

6 
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Intill—I Wish Ye wert in Heckie-bumie. 



meaning as " love " was deriyed 
from the idea still onrrent, that 
calls a beloved object a fame. 
Hotten's Slang Dictionazy has 
**Jlam€, a sweetheart." IngU 
was sometimes written enghle^ 
which latter word, according 
to Mr. HalUweU, signifies, as 
used by Ben Jonson, a gull — 
also, to coax or to wheedle. 

Iiitill, into; tOl, to. What's in- 
tiWtt What's in it t 

An English traveller, staying at a great 
hotel in Edinbuxgh, was macb pleased 
with the excellence of the botdi'potch at 
dinner, and asked the headnraiter how 
it was made, and of what it was made? 
The waiter replied that there were peas 
inHlftt and beans intUft, and onions 
intUn, *' But what's inHiTtt " asked the 
Englishman. "I'm just tellin' yon that 
there's beans imiii/t, and peas hUiirt, and 
necps imitirtt and caxroU iniilft ** 

"Yesl yesl I know— beans, peas, 
onions, turnips, and carrots," said the 
Englishman; **bat what's mtilTtf Is 
it salt, pepper, or what? Please teU me 
what's M/ft^^f 

"Eh, manl" replied the impatient 
waiter, *'ye mann be unco' slow o' com* 
prehension. I was tellin' ye owre and 
owre again that there are beans tntiUt^ 
and peas m/iV// " 

"Andttai/ What the devil is /«//, or 
intiiTtf or whatever the name is? Can 
you not give a plain answer to a plain 
question? Does tuJt mean barley, or 
mutton, or mnstard, or some nameless in. 
gredient that is a trade secret, or that yon 
are afraid to mention ? " 



"Oh, man I" said the waiter, with a 
groan, " if I had your head in my keqnng, 
rd gie it sic a thompin' as wad put some 
smeddum hUiUtr 

Traditimi records that the Englishman 
has never yet ascertained what i$UUtt 
means, but wanders through Scotland 
vainly seeking enlightenment.— ATm^cm^ 
F^rh^ edited by BzJLNCHAitD JasROLa 

I wish ye were in Hedde-bamie. 
*'Thi8," says Jamieson, "is a 
strange form of imprecatioD. 
The only account given of this 
place is that it is three miles 
beyond hU, In Aberdeen, if 
one says, 'go to the devil I' 
the other often replies, ' go yoa 
to ffeckie'humiet** No etymo- 
logy is given. Possibly it 
originated in the pnlpit, when 
some Gaelic preacher had taken 
the stoiy of Dives and Lasams 
for his text; and the rich Dives, 
amid his torments in hell, asked 
in vain for a drop of water 
to cool his parched tongue. 
The intolerable thirst was his 
greatest punishment; and in 
Gaelic Aieheadh is refusal, and 
huime, water from the bum 
or stream, whence the phrase 
would signify the refusal or 
denial of water. This is offered 
as a suggestion only, to account 
for an expression that has 
been hitherto given up as in- 
explicable. 



Jamph—Jimp. 
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Jampht to trudge, to plod, to 
make way laboriouslj, to grow 
weaiy with toil; also, to en- 
deavour to take liberties with 
an unwilling or angry woman ; 
to pursue her under diflSoulty 
and obstruction. 

"OhboDnielassl" sayshe, "yellgie'sa 

kiss, 
And I shall set yoa right on, hit or miss." 
" A hit or miss, I want na help of you, — 
Kiss ye sklate stanes, they winna wat your 

mou." 
And off she goes ; — the fellow loot a rin, 
As gin he ween'd with speed to tak her b ; 
Bat as lack was, a knibbloch took his tae. 
And o'er fa's he, and tumbles down the 

bne; 
His neebor leugh, and laid it was well 

wair'd— 
" Let ufTttxjam.phert yet be better sair'd." 

— Ross's HtUnort. 

The etymology of jampK — 
whether it means to plod or 
flirt, or both — ^is obscure. It is 
possibly, but not certainly, from 
the Gaelic deanamh (dt pro- 
nounced as ^>), doing, acting, 
performing. Jamieson thinks 
that, in the sense of flirting, it 
may come from the Teutonic 
ichimpfenf to mock ; and in the 
sense of plod or trudge, from 
iehampfen, to slip aside. 

Jauner, idle talk ; to wander list- 
lessly about without any par- 
ticular object. 

Oh, baud your toi^ue now, Luckie Laing, 
Oh, baud your tongue andj'auiur. 
— Burns: The Lass of EccUfKhan, 

We'se had a fBooA Jautur this forenoon. 

— Jamieson. 



In the sense of wandering 
idly, this word seems to be 
but a variety or corruption of 
dauner, 

Jawp, to bespatter with mud or 
water. To **Jawp the water" 
is a metaphor for spending time 
in any negotiation or transac- 
tion without oomingto a definite 
conclusion, ' ' I'll nojarop water 
wi* ye"— "Til not enter into 
further discussions or wrangles 
with you." "To ja/wp waters 
with one," to play fast and loose, 
to strive to be off a bargain once 
made. 

Then down yell burl, dell nor ye never rise. 
And dash the gatalyjaw^s up to the skies.. 
—Burns: TIu Bri^ 0/ Ayr, 

Jawthers, quasi synonymous 
with the English slang "to 
^'(U0," to dispute or aigue abu- 
sively, as in the phrase " let me 
have none of joxajaw" Jaw- 
therSf idle wranglings, and also 
any frivolous discourse. 

Jee, to move. This word survives 
in English as a command to a 
horse, in the phrase jee-up and 

I am sick an' very love sick, 
Ae foot I cBxm&jee. 

-"Buchan's AncUiU Btdladt, 

Jimp, slender in the waist. 

She is %AJimp i' the middle sae foa' 
As is a willow wand. 

— The Laird o WarrisUm* 
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Jink — Jock. 



Jink, to play, to sport, to dodge 
in and oat, from whence the 
phrase " high- jinks," sometimes 
used in England to describe the 
merriment and sport of servants 
in the kitchen when their mas- 
ters and mistresses are out; a 
quick or sadden movement; 
also to escape, to trick, " to gie 
the jink" to give the slip, to 
elude. 

And DOW, ftold Cloots, I ken ye're thinkin' 
A certain bardie, rantin', drinkin*. 
Some luckless hour will tend him Unkin* 

To your black pit ; 
But faith he'll turn a comajinAm*, 

And cheat y yet 1 

— BuKNS : Addrtu U tJu DeiL 

Lang may your dback/fMA and diddle. 
—Burns : Secmd B^iU to Dmnt. 

(Ml, thou, my muse I guid auld Scotch 

drink. 
Whether through wimptin* worms thou 

Or, richly brown, ream o'er the brink 
In glorious £Mm. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink. 

Jamieson derives the word 
from the Swedish duMUt-a^ and 
the German jeAtfiiUwn, to move 
quickly, but no sach word ap- 
pears in the German diction- 
aries, and the etymology is 
otherwise unsatisfactory. The 
Gaelio dian (pronounced /ion) 
and diamiuih signifies brisk, 
nimble, which is probably the 
root otjink as used by Bums. 

Jirble, jirgle. Both of these 
words signify to spill any liquid 
by making it move from side to 
side in the vessel that contains 
it ; to empty any liquid from 
one vessel to another ; also, the 



small quantity left in a glass or 
tea-cup. 



The waur for themselves and for the 
country baith, St. Ronan's ; it's the junket' 
tag and \hitJirHiM£ in tea and sic trumpery 
that brings our nobles to ninepenoe, and 
mony a bet ha' house to a hired lodging in 
the Abbey.— Scott : SL Rotuuit WdU 



Jock in Scottish, and in EngUsh 
Jacky are used as familiar sub- 
stitutes for the Christian name 
John, and are supposed to be de- 
rived from the French Jatgva. 
This word, however, means 
James, and not John. The use 
of the prefixes Jade and Jodt 
in many Bnglish and Scottish 
compounds that have no obvious 
reference to the Christian names 
either of James or John, sug- 
gests that there may possibly 
be a different origin for the 
word. Among others that may 
be cited, are Jack-tax, Jo/tk' 
priest, /odb-of-all-trades, and 
such Implements in common 
use as boot-jodb, roasting;^, 
jaek'^mfe, the jadu or hammen 
of a pianoforte, the jack or 
clapper of a bell, ^ocl^-boots, 
jacib-chain, the Union-/adk or 
flag, jack'StaS, /odb-towel, jaek' 
block, and many others which 
are duly set forth in the dic- 
tionaries, without suggestion of 
any other etymology than that 
from John. Shakspeare in his 
sonnets uses the word Jack for 
the hammers of the viiginsl, 
and in Richard 11. employs it to 
signify a working-man : — 

Since tvtry jack became a gentleman. 
There's many a gentle person made ^jsck. 



Jock. 
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Besides the Scottish tenn of 
familiarity or affection for a 
man, the word Jwk occurs in 
two sing^olar words cited by 
Jamieson — Jock-te-leeTf which he 
says is a cant term for a pocket 
almanack, "derived from Joek 
the liar/' from the loose or false 
predictions with regard to the 
weather Which are contained in 
such publications ; and Jock-U- 
leg, a folding or clasp-knife. 

It is difficult to connect either 
the Scottish Jock or the English 
/odb in these words with the 
name of John, unless upon the 
supposition that John and Jack 
are synonymous with man, and 
that the terms are transferable 
to any and every implement 
that aids or serves the purpose 
of a man's work. Is it not pos- 
sible that Joek and Jack are 
mere varieties of the Gaelic 
deagh (the de pronounced as j), 
which signifies good, excellent, 
useful, befitting 7 or the Kymrio 
iaeh, whole, useful 7 and cUaeh, 
a movement for a purpose 7 
This derivation would meet the 
sense of all the compound words 
and phrases in which joek and 
jack enter, other than those in 
which it indubitably signifies a 
Christian name. 

The word joeteUer — an alman- 
ack, in Jamieson— tried by this 
test, would signify, good to 
examine, to leam ; from deagh, 
good, and leir, perception. 

In like manner, the English 
words and phrases, Jaek'tsu, 
/adfc-priest, /ocib-of-all-trades, 
might signify good, able-bodied 



sailor, good priest, and good 
at all trades. Even jockey, a 
good rider, may be derivable 
from the same source. Thus, 
too, in Shakspeare's phrase. 
Jack may signify, not a John, 
as a generic name, but deagh 
ijeack), as applied in the com- 
mon phrase " my good man,'* 
and in French hon homme — 
epithets which, although in 
one sense respectful, are only 
employed by superiors to infe- 
riors, and infer somewhat of 
social depreciation. 

In reference to Joctdeg or 
Joektdag, it should be men- 
tioned that Bums spells the 
word in the first manner, and 
Allan Ramsay in the second. 
Jamieson says that there was 
once a famous cutler of Idege, 
in Belgium, named Jacques, and 
that his cutleiy being in repute, 
any article of his make was 
called a Jacques de Liege. As 
no mention of this man or his 
business has been found any- 
where except in the pages of 
Jamieson, it has been suspected 
that the name was evolved from 
the imagination of that philo- 
logist. Whether that be so or 
not, it is curious that the Gaelic 
dioghail signifies to avenge, and 
dioghail taiche (pronounced ^o//- 
al taiche), an avenger. In early 
times it was customary to be- 
stow names of affection upon 
swords, such as Bxcalihur, the 
sword of King Arthur, Duran- 
darte, and many others, the 
swords of renowned knights of 
romance and chivalry; and if 
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Joe — Jawler. 



upon swords, probably upon 
daggers and knives ; and no epi- 
thet in a barbarous age—when 
every man had to depend upon 
his own prowess for sell-defence 
or revenge for in juries— coold be 
more appropriate for a strong 
knife than the "avenger." 

Joe or Jo, a lover, a friend, a dear 
companion; derived not from 
Joseph, as has been asserted, 
nor from the French joU or 
English yoy, as Jamieson sup- 
poses, but more probably from 
the Gaelic deo (the d prononnced 
as j), the soul, the vital spark, 
the life ; Greek (c^. 

John Andenoo my>#, John. 

— BUSNS. 

Kind nr, for your coortegy, 

As ye gae by the Bass, then. 
For the love ye bear to me, 

Buy me a keeking-gkun, then. 
Keek into the clear draw-well, 

Janet, Janet, 
There ye'll see your bonnie sel', 
tAjJo, Janet. 
-fusing: rmwUUtdfy BusMS. 

Jorain, a boat song; a rowing 
song, in which the singers keep 
time with their voices to the 
motion of the oars; from the 
modern Gkielic iorram. This 
word is often erroneously used 
in the phrase " push about the 
Jorum" as if jorum signified a 
bowl of liquor which had to be 
passed round the table. An in- 
stance of this mistake occurs in 
Bums : — 

And here's to them that, like oursel', 

Can push about the jorum; 
And here's to them that wish us weel— 

May a' that's guid watch o'er 'em. 
—Ok May^ thy Mom. 



The ancient and correct Gaelic 
for a boat song is oras» wmrofidk 
or iomramA ; from otiom, a song; 
torn, many, and ramA, an oar, of 
which iorniia, or the song of many 
oars, is a corruption. The con- 
nection between vrrrwA^ a boat 
song, and yorum, a drinking ves- 
sel, is probably due to the cir- 
cumstance that the chorus of 
the boat song was often sung by 
the guests at a convivial party, 
when the bottle or bowl was put 
in circulation. 

Jonk, to stoop down ; in the Eng- 
lish vernacular to duck the 
head, or duck down; also to 
evade a question, /outer, a 
dissembler, a deceiver. 

Neath the brae the burme>iraMb. 
— Tannahill : Gioomty WhtUr. 

JomA and let th« jaw go by {Prwtrify— 
i.g.f evade replying to intemperate or 
abusive language. 

Jaw, the swing or boom of a laige 

belL 

Now dinkumbdl 
Began to j'ow. 
—Burns: TJUffafyFmr. 

And vnrfjmv the kirk bdl gied. 

Buchan's Ancient BmUmdi. 

Jaw means to swing, and not the " dang 
or boom of a large bell." 

Now Clinkumbell, wi' rattling tone 
Began tojow and croon. 

The bell-rope began to shake, — the bell 
began to swing {jffw) and (croon) ring out. 
-"R. Drbnnan. 

Jowler. This word is used by 
Bums in the " Address of Beel- 
zebub to the President of the 
Highland Society," in which, 
speaking of gipsies, he says :— 



Jundie — Kail^runt. 
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An' if the wives an' dirty brats 
E'en thigger at tout doon an' yclts. 
Get oat a horsewhip or tLj'owler, 

An' gar the tattered gipsies pade 
Wi' a' their bastards on their bade 

Jamieson does not Inclade the 
word in his Dictionary, nor do 
the glossaries to Allan Bamsaj 
or Bums contain it. By the con- 
text, it would seem to mean a 
cudgel. In this sense the word 
has support in the northern 
counties of England. Jofle^ ac- 
cording to Mr. HaUiwell Phillips, 
signifies to beat ; and jcwUr 
means thick and clmnsy — epi- 
thets which describe a blndgeon 
and a cndgel. 

" Did you give him a good drublnng ? " 
" I gave him a good tidy jotuUng" — 
Wkight's Archaic Dictiemary, 

In the sense of thick and 
clumsy, ifiXU and jmoL are ap- 
parently the roots of English 
JoUer-head, a thick-headed fel- 
low. JowUTf as the name of 
an instrument of punishment, 
whether a cudgel or not, is pro- 
bably from the Gaelic diol {jole, 



d pronounced as y), to punish, 
I to avenge, to requite, to pay ; 
diolairf an avenger. In collo- 
quial English the threat, *' I'll 
pay you out," has a sin^lar 
meaning. 

Jundie, to jostle, to struggle, to 
contend and push in a crowd ; 
to Jiog-thouther, or push with 
the shoulders in order to force 
away. 

If a man's gaun down the brae, ilk ane 
gi'es him a j'trndu. ~ Allan Ramsay's 
Scots Prover6s. 

The warldly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog-shouther,y»«M£rV, stretch, and strive. 
—Burns : To tVilUam Simpson, 

Jute, a term of reproach applied 
to a weak, worthless, spiritless 
person, especially to a woman. 
It is also used in reference to 
sour or stale liquor, and to weak 
broth or tea. It seems to be 
derived from the Gaelic diiud 
(diii pronounced as ju), sneak- 
ing, mean-spirited, silly, weak ; 
and diUf the worst, the refuse 
of things. 
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Kail, cabbage, the German hohl; 
a word that survives in English 
in the first syllable of eatd^jUywer. 
By an extension of meaning kail 
sometimes signifies dinner, as 
in the familiar invitation once 
common, "Gome an' tak* your 
hail wi' me," t.e., come and dine 
with me. 



Kail-runt, a cabbage stalk ; kail- 
blade, a cabbage leaf. 

When I looldt to my dart. 

It was sae blunt, 
Fient haet it wad hae pierced the heart 

O' a kail-runt. 
—Burns : Dtatk and Dr. Hornbook. 

Just in a kail-blade and send it,— 

Baith the disease and whatll mend it, 
At ance hell tell't.— A^kM. 
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Kain — Kuk. 



Kaiiit tribate, tax, tithe; from 
the Gaelic coin, tribute; eata* 
eocA, tribatazy. 

Our bird fets in his mdead raMs, 
HisoimU, hisAcM. 

— Bdbns : TIU 7W« DtgB, 
4j^n« to the Kii«. 

(17«SX 



Kala^tMunis, says a note in Sir 
Walter Scott's *' Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border,** were in- 
fants, according to Scottish 
superstition, that were seised 
in their cradles by warlocks 
and witches, and paid as a hain, 
or tax, to their master the deviL 
Jamieson is in error in deriving 
kain from the Gaelic eeoii, the 
head. 

Kanr-handit, left-handed. In 
this combination, hour does not 
signify the left as distinguished 
from the right, but is from the 
Gaelic cor, signifying a twist or 
turn. The hand so designated 
implies that it is twisted or 
turned into a function that 
ought to be performed by the 
other. 

Kanry-maary is used in the 
" Vision of Hers Ploughman.'* 

Qothed in a kaury-maury 
I couthc it nought descryvc 

In the glossary to Hr. Thomas 
Wright's edition of this ancient 
poem, he suggests that haiwry- 
maury only means care and 
trouble; a conjecture that is 
supported by the Gaelic ear, 
and meafuchdf an error, a mis- 
take, a wrong, an injustice. 



Kefiar, a rafter, a beam in the 
roof of a boose; from the Gaelic 
eoior, a pole, the trunk of a 
tree. "Putting** or throwing 
the caibmr is a gymnastic feat 
still popular at Highland games 
in Scotland. 

He ended, and the hthmn ihook 
Above the dionis roar. 

— BosNs: Tkg j0ify Btggmn. 

Kebbnck, a cheese; hMmA ked, 
a remnant or hunk of j^heese. 
From the Gaelic eahag, a cheese. 

The weel-hained iaMmcJk. 
^BusNs : C0tUr's Smiurdmy Nif^ 

An* nts down by the fire ; 
Syne draws her hMmck and her knife— 
The lanes they are shyer. 

— Busrn: TUtHafyPmr, 

Keck or kedUe, to draw back 
from a bargain, to change one's 
mind, to flinch; from the Gaelic 
caotfilatl, to change. 
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I Uve JMk'd"—! dedine adhering to 
the offer. — jAMmoir. 

Kedde is also a form of the 
English eaekUf and has no 
affinity or synonymity with 
keeL 

Keek, to peep, to pry, to look 
cautiously about ; possibly from 
the Gaelic eio^, pronounced 
kidh or iee, to see ; a eidkU, a 
mask to cover the face all but 
the eyes, a vizor. 

The robin came to the wren's nert 
And keekit in. — Nnrury Rhyme* 

Stan dinna i««A in. 
And see me wi' Mary. — Burns. 

When the tod [fox] is in the wood, he 
ewes na how many folk keek at his taiL— 
Allan Ramsay'^ Scots Provtfh*, 



Keeking-glass — Keltie. 
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A dcncynaa in the West of Sootlaml 
once concluded a l»ayer as follows : — " O 
Lord I Thou art like a mouse in a drystane 
dyke, aye kttUti out at us fme holes 
and crannies, but we canna see Thee."— 
RoGBJts' lUmtiratioiu ofScottUk Li/t, 

Keddngf-glast, a looking-glass, 
amiiTor. 

Ski, Kind sir, for your courtesy, 

As ye gang by the Bass, then» 
For the love ye bear to me. 
Buy me a ktMng-gimst, then. 

He. Keek into the draw>wdl, 
Janet, Janet I 
There yell see your Ixmnie sel*, 
^7 Jo» JaneL — Burns. 



Ked or kdll, a small Tessel or 
skifF, a lighter, and not merely 
the htA of any ship or boat as 
in English. It is synonymous 
with ooniele, or the Gaelio cur^ 
adk, and is probably derived 
from the Gaelic ooo^, narrow, 
from its length as distinguished 
from its breadth. 

Oh, merry may the heel row, 
The keel row, the keel row ; 

Oh, merry may the keel row, 
The ship that my love's in. 

—Nortkem Bmllad, 

KeeUvine, a crayon penciL Ori- 
gin unknown. 

Kdl, a woman's cap; from the 
Gaelic eetZ, a covering. 

Then up and gat her seven sisters, 

And served to her a kelly 
And every steek that they put in 
Sewed to a silver belL 

^Border Minstrelsy : TkeGay 
GMS-kawk. 

Kelpie, a water-sprite. Etymo- 
logy miknown; that suggested 
by Jamieson from eal^ is not 
probable. 



What is it ails my good bay mare? 

Wlutf b it makes her start and shiver? 
She sees a kelpie in the stream, 

Or feats the rushing of the river. 

^-Legends of ike Isles. 

The kelpie gallop'd o'er the green, 
He seemed a knight of noble mien ; 
And old and young stood up to see. 
And wondered who this knight could be. 

'—Idem. 

The nde was steep^ the bottom deep, 
Frae bank to buik the water pouring ; 

And the Ixmnie lass did quake for fear, 
She heard the water-Ar^V roaring. 
— Ballad qf Annan Water. 

Keltie, a large glass or bumper, 
to drain which was imposed as 
a punishment upon those who 
were suspected of not drinking 
fairly. " Cleared hdtit bS," ac- 
cording to Jamieson, was a 
phrase that signified that the 
glass was quite empty. The 
word seems to be derived from 
kdter, to tilt up, to tip up, to 
turn upside down, and to have 
been applied to the glasses 
used in the hard-drinking days 
of our great-grand&thers, that 
were made without stems, and 
rounded at the bottom like the 
Dutch dolls that roll from side 
to side, from inability to stand 
upright. With a glass of this 
kind in his hand, the toper had 
to empty it before he could re- 
place it on the table. Jamieson 
was probably ignorant of this 
etymology, though he refers to 
the German kdtert which signi- 
fies a wine-press. JTeltem, inthe 
same language, is to tread the 
grapes. But these words do not 
apply to either the Scottish 
keliie or kdier. 
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Kemmin — Kidney. 



Kemfflin, a champion, a corrnp- 
tloa of hemp (q.v,), 

H« works like a ktmmim. 
He fecfats like a ktmmim. 

— Jahikson. 

The Kymrio haa ceimmpn, a 
strirer in games; the Flemish 
kampen; and German hdmpfen, 
to fight, to straggle, to contend. 

Kcnip, a warrior, a hero, a cham- 
pion ; also to fight, to strire, to 
contend for the superiority or 
themasteiy. JTieinperisonewho 
kemp9 or contends ; used in the 
harvest field to signify a reaper 
who excels his comrades in 
the quantity and quality of his 
work. Kempiim, or Kemp Owain, 
is the name of the champion 
in two old Scottish ballads who 
'* borrows," or ransoms, a fair 
lady from the spells cast npof 
her by demoniacal agency, by 
which she was turned into the 
shape of a wild beast. Xempiony 
or Kemp Owain, kisses her thrice, 
notwithstanding her hideousness 
and loathsomeness, and so re- 
stores her to her original beauty. 
Kempion is printed in Scott's 
" Border Minstrelsy," and Kemp 
Owain in Motherwell's ''Min- 
strelsy, Ancient and Modem." 

Kemiawhat, a nondescript, a "je 
ne sais quoi," or know-not-what. 

Kenspedde, noticeable, conspi- 
cuous, noteworthy. 

Kep, to catch, to receive; from 
the Gaelic eeap, to intercept, to 
stop, to receive. 

Ilka blade o* grass ke/s its ain drap o* dew. 
—James Ballantimb. 



Ilk cowslip cap shall ke^ a t< 

—Burns. 

Ker hAnnd or ker-handed, left- 
handed, awkward; from the 
Gaelic, eer, a twist ; and eeorr, 
wrong, awkward. Bee Kaubp 
BANDIT, ante. 

It oiaon be his left foot forenost, nnless 
he was ker-kmund, — Noctts 



Ket, a fleece ; tawUd iet, a matted 
or ropy fleece. From the Gaelic 
ceath, a sheep or sheep-skin. 

She was oae get o' mooriaiid tips, 
Wi' Umfted M an' hairy hips. 

— ^BUKMS. 

Kevil, a lot ; to cast kevUt, to draw 
lots. 

Let every man be oooteot with his ain 
kani, — ^Allam Ramsay's Sects Prweris, 

And they coost keviis them amang 
Wha should to the greenwood gang. 
— CosPATttiCK : BcnUr Mmafftiijf, 



** Of the same hdne^;' 
of a like sort. The Slang Dic- 
tionary has, " Two of a kidnejft 
or two of a sort — as like as two 
pears, or two kidneyein a bunch.'* 
Sir Richard Ayscough says that 
Shakspeare's phrase, which he 
put into the mouth of Falstaff, 
means "a man whose Hdnetft 
are as fsA, as mine — i.e., a man 
as fat as I am." A little know- 
ledge of the original language 
of the British people would show 
the true root of the word to be 
the Gaelic eeudLna — ^pronounced 
ieudna, sort, or of the same sort ; 
ceudnachdf identity, similarity. 

Think of that I a man of my kidnty^ that 
am as subject to heat as butter. — Mtrty 
Wiv€» o/lVi$uUar» 



KiU'<ow — Kinnen. 
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Your poets, spendthrilb, and other foob 
of that kidMty. — Bubns : LetUr to Mr» 
Rohtrt AimsHt. 

Kill-cow, an expressive oollo- 
qnialism which signifies a diffi- 
culty that may be snnnoimted by 
resolntion and energy. Jamie- 
son translates it "a matter of 
conseqnence, a serious affair; 
as in the phrase, 'Ye needna 
mind ; I'm sture it's nae sic great 
kSOrwm ; ' " and adds, " in refer- 
ence, most probably, to a blow 
that is sufficient to knock down 
or kill a cow / " Jamieson forgot 
the reference in his own Dic- 
tionary to eoWf in which the 
word signifies a ghost, spectre, 
or goblin. The phrase might 
be rendered, "a ghost that 
might be laid without mnch 
difficulty." 

Killicoup, a somersault, head- 
over-heels. 

That gang tried to keep violent lease- 
hold o' 3P0ur ain fields, an' your ain ha', 
till ye gled them a killicnt/,— Hogg's 
BrmuHu o/Bcddftck. 

Kilt, a garment worn by High- 
landers, descending from the 
waist to the middle of the knee ; 
to lift the petticoats up to the 
knee, or wear them no lower 
than the knee; to raise the 
clothes in fording a stream. 
"High kilted" is a metaphor 
applied to conversation or 
writing that savours of immo- 
desty. From the Gaelic oei2, to 
cover ; oeiZtf , covered. 

Her tartan petticoat shell Mlt. 

— BuKNs: Cry and Praytr, 



She's JdlUd her coats o' green satin, 
She's kilted them up to the knee. 
And she's off wi' Lord Ronald M'Donald, 
His bride and his darling to be. 

— Old S9Hg: LiasU Lindsay, 



Kiimner, a female friend, gossip, 
or companion; from the French 
commhre ; synonymous with the 
English gammer. 

My kimmtr and I gaed to the fair 
Wi' twal punds Scote on sarkin' to wear ; 
But we drank the gude braw hawkic dry, 
And sarkless cam hame, my kimmer and I . 

•Crombk's RemaiHs, 



, a knot, an entanglement, 
an involution ; the same in 
Flemish ; whence hink-hottt or 
Jdiik-eough., the hooping-cough, 
or generally a violent fit of 
coughing, in which the paroxysm 
seems to twist knots into each 
other. The word hink is some- 
times applied to a fit of irre- 
pressible laughter. Kink^cough 
has been corrupted in English 
into Hti^-cough. Mr. Robert 
Chambers, on a note on kink, 
which occurs in the ** Ballad of 
the Laird o' Logic," explains it 
as meaning to wring the fingers 
till the joints crack, which he 
says is a very striking though a 
simple delineation of grief. 

And sae she tore her yellow hair, 
Kinking^ her fingers ane by ane, 
And cursed the day that she was born. 

Kinnen, rabbits; corruption of 
the English eoney. 

Make kinntn and caper ready, then. 

And venison in greit plentie, 
We'll welcome here our royal King. 

— Bnllad o/Joknnit A rmstrong. 
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Kinsh — Kipper. 



Kinah. Aocording V> Jamieson, 
this word Bignifies kindred. 

The man macf titkly tine a MUt that 
canna count his kamJu—hixjM Ramsay's 
Sc0U Prvotrh*. 

" The man may easily lose a 
jomig ox that cannot count 
his Idtuk" The meaning of 
hmtk in this passage is not 
dear. It has been suggested 
that it is a misprint for either 
kine or kindred. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the tme meaning is to 
be sought in the Gaelic ein* 
neas {kinnetuh), which means 
growth or natural increase. 
This interpretation renders the 
proyerb intelligible — a man may 
afford to lose one stot who can- 
not count the increase of his 
flocks and herds. 

Kifibm cooaer» one who runs 
about the country; a term 
sometimes applied to an entire 
horse, which is taken from place 
to place for the sendee of mares. 

If that daft budde, Geordie Wales, 
Was thieshin' stUl at bine's tails. 
Or if he was grown ooghtUns donser, 
And DO a perfect kintrm coour. 

—Burns: To one wka had uni him 
a ntmt^ptr. 

The word ewmr appears in 
Shakspeare as eotier or cozier, 
and has puzzled all the com- 
mentators to explain it. Cotier^s 
catehei were songs sung by work- 
ing men over their libations in 
roadside ale-houses. Johnson 
thought that cotier must mean 
a taUor, from eoudre, to sew; 
and contue, that which is sewed ; 



while others equally erudite 
were of opinion that eotierM were 
eobUen or tmken. The eoiien 
who sang catehei might have 
belonged to all or any of these 
trades ; but the word, now ob- 
solete in English, and almost 
obsolete in Scotch, is the Gaelic 
coteure, a pedestrian, a way- 
fsrer, a tramp. Up to the time 
of Dr. Johnson's Tisit to the 
Hebrides, Highland gentlemen 
of wealth or importance used 
to keep servants or gOlies to 
run before them, who were 
known as comers — ^misprinted by 
Boewell as eoAirt, Jamieson, 
unaware of the simple origin 
of the word, as ap^ed to a 
horse made to perambulate the 
country, states that coo$er is a 
stallion, and derives tt from the 
French courtier, a courser. But 
courser itself is from the same 
root, from courM, a journey. The 
coarse allusion of Bums to the 
Prince of Wales expressed a 
hope that he had ceased to run 
about the country after women. 

IQpper, to split, dry, and cure 
fish by salting them. Kippered 
herrings, haddocks, and salmon 
are largely prepared and con- 
sumed in Scotland, and to a 
much smaller extent in the large 
cities of England. The mode 
of ki2)pering is scarcely known 
to the south of the Tweed, and 
where known, is not so success- 
fully practised, or with such 
delicate and satisfactory results, 
as in Scotland. The derivation 
of the word is uncertain. 



Kirk— Kittle. 
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Kirk, is the Qriginal fonn of the 
word, which has been Anglicised 
into ehurck. It is derived from 
the idea of» and is identical 
with, circle or hirlde; the form 
in which, in the primitive ages 
of the world, and still later, in 
the Draidical era, all places 
of worship — whether of the 
supreme God or of the Son, 
supposed to be His visible re- 
presentative — were always con- 
structed. The great stone circle, 
or hMty of Stonehenge was 
one of the earliest kirks, or 
churches, erected in these is- 
lands. The traces of many 
smaller stone circles are still to 
be found in Scotland. The word 
is derived feom the Gaelic eotr, 
a circle ; whence also oouri, and 
the French eour, 

Kirnie, a forward boy who gives 
himself prematurely and offen- 
sively the airs and habits of 
a man. Shakspeare speaks of 
" kerns and gaUowglasses," 
Item being a contraction of the 
(Jaelieo eathaimeach [heamecieh], 
an armed peasant serving in the 
army, also a boor or sturdy 
feUow. Jamieson derives kirnie 
from the Kymric eoryn or eor, 
a dwarf or pigmy; but as the 
Lowland Scottish people were 
more conversant with their 
neighbours of the Highlands 
than with the distant Welsh, 
it is probable that the Gaelic 
and not the Kymric derivation 
of the word is the correct one. 



a chest, a trunk, a box; 
from the French eaiue. 



Steek the awmrie, shut the JUst, 
Or elce some gear will soon be mist. 
—Sir Waltbs Scott: Donald C€drd, 

A man who had had four wives, and who 
meditated a fifth time entering the mar- 
riage state, was converung with a friend 
on the subject, who was rather disposed to 
barter upon his past matrimonial experi- 
ence, as having made a good deal of money 
by his wives. " Na ! na ! " said he, " they 
came to me wi' aald fpsU, an' I sent them 
hame (to the grave) wi' new anes. * — Dban 
Ramsay. 

Ktth, known to or acquainted 
with ; from hyihe^ to show, and 
the old English eotUh, to know 
or see ; a word that survives in 
eoncofttA, with a somewhat diffe- 
rent meaning, as strange, odd, 
or unfamiliar. KUh is generally 
in modem English used in com- 
bination with Kit, as hUk and 
Ka, whence the word is errone- 
ously supposed to mean relation- 
ship in blood and ancestry, and 
to be synonsrmous with hin and 

Whether thousands of oar own kilk shall 
be sacrificed to an obsolete shibboleth and 
the bloodthirsty operations of an artificial 
competition. — Letttr oh Large WHghiSf 
by Arnold Whitb— TVwmv, Novemtbtry^ 
X887. 

Kittle, difficult, ticklish, danger- 
ous. From the Dutch and 
Flemish IcUteLen, to tickle. 

It's kiitlt shooting at corbies and cleigy. 
It's kittle for the cheeks when the hurl- 
barrow gangs o'er the brig o' the nose. 
Cats and maidens are kittU ware. 
It's kittle to waken sleeping dogs. 
— ^Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

As for joxu priesthood I shall aay but 

little, 
Gori>ies and clergy are a diot right kittle. 
—Burns: Tke Brigs of Ayr. 
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Kivan — Kneef, 



KiTan, kiTin. These words 
signify a covey, a bevy, a troop, 
a company, a flock, a crowd, or 
an assemblage. They are evi* 
dently from the Gaelic coimk 
(eotv), eqnlvalent to the prefix 
CO or eon, and feadkain {d silent), 
a troop or band of people, or of 
living animalspf any description. 

IQem or clem. In Lancashire 
and other parts of England, 
den signifies to become stupefied 
or worn out with ^hunger, to 
starve. In Scotland, Idem some- 
times means perverse, obstinate, 
insensible to reason and to argu- 
ment ; and, according to Jamie- 
son, "means low, paltry, nn- 
trastworthy, unprincipled ; and, 
as used by the boys of the High 
School of Edinbnrgh, carious, 
singular, odd, queer." He de- 
rives it from the Icelandic 
Ueima, macula, a blot or stain — 
i,e.t having a character that lies 
under a stain. But the Ice- 
landic does not convey either 
the Scottish or the BngUsh 
meaning of the word, which is 
in reality the Flemish kUum, 
lethargic, stupefied either from 
cold, hunger, or by defect of 
original vitality and force of 
mind or body. The Flemish 
verhUumU is translated in the 
French dictionaries as engourdi, 
benumbed, stupefied, stiffened. 
By a metaphorical extension of 
meaning, all these physical 
senses of the word apply to 
mental conditions, and thus 
account for all the varieties of 
the Scottish meaning. 



The English elem may be 
possibly traced to the German 
Idemmen, to pinch, to squeeze; 
from Hemme, a narrow place, 
a strait, a difficulty, whence 
demmedg pinched with hunger. 

Knack, to taunt, to make a sharp 
answer; the same apparently 
as the English " nag,*' as applied 
to the nagging at a disagreeable 
woman. Knacky, or knadcay, 
quick at repartee. 

Knappin-hammer. A ham- 
mer with a long handle used 
for breaking stones on the road, 
or in houses of detention for 
vagrants or criminals. From 
the English knap or nap, a 
smart blow on the head, as ia 
the colloquial threat to an un- 
ruly boy, " you'U nap it." 

What's a' your jarigon o' the sdiools— 
Your Latin names for books or stools ; 
If honest Nature made you fools, 

What sairs your grammars ? 
Ye'd better ta'en up spades or shools 

Or knappin kammert. 

—Burns : EpUtU to La^nuk, 

Kneef, active, alert; " ower IriM^" 
or over active suggests, accord- 
ing to Jamieson, the charge of 
iUidt intercourse. The deriva- 
tion is probably firomthe Gaelic 
gniomh (gniof ), a doer, to do, or 
a deed. The word is sometimes 
pronounced griomh, whence 
grieve, a factor, bailiff, or agent 

Jenny sat jouking like a mouse, 
But Jock was kiut/as ony cock, 

Says he to her, Haud up your brows, 
And fa' to your meet. 

'- The iy<Hrinf^ 0* Jennjr attdjfick. 



Knowe* — Kute. 
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Knowe, a hillock, a knoll. 

Ca' the yowes [ewes] to the knawet, 
—Allan Ramsav. 

Upon a kuewe they cat them down, 
And there began a long digreision, 
About the lords of the creation. 

— BuKNS : TJu Twa Dogt. 

Knowe-head, the hiU top. 

Y<Hi sonny kncwe-Mtad clad wi' bonnie 
wild flowers.— J AMHS Baixantinb. 

Knnrl, a dwarf ; hnufiin^ a dwarf- 
ling, or very little dwarf. 

The miller was strappin*, the miller was 

ruddy — 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady. 
The laird was a widdiefu' fleerit knurl— 
She's left the good fellow, and taken the 

churl.— Busks : Meg o* the MUL 

Wee Pope, the knurlin^ rives Horatian 
fiune. — BuKNS : On Pastoral Poetry, 

These words are apparently 
derived from the English gnarl, 
twisted, knotted, as in the 
phrase, "the gnarUd oak," and 
the Teutonic Jsnorren, a knot, 
a wart, a protuberance. They 
were probably first applied in 
derision to honch-backedpeople, 
not so much for their littleness 
as for their deformity. Bums, 
when speaking of Pope as a 
hnuriin, seems to have had in 
memory the ill-natured com- 
parison of that poet to a note 
of interrogation, because *'he 
was a liUU crooked thing that 
asked questions." 

Through an English miscon- 
ception of the meaning of "a 
knurl" (pronounced exactly like 
" an earl " ), arose the vulgar slang 
of the London streets used to 
insult a hunchback. 



" My Lord * is a nickname given with 
mock humility to a hunchback.— Hot> 
tbn's Slang Dictionary, 

Koff or coff, to buy; from the 
Teutonic kaufen^ Flemish Iwopm, 
to buy ; whence by corruption 
hone-kooper, a dealer in horses. 

Kindness comes wi' will; it canna be 
kojt. — ^Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 

Knte, coot, or queete, the ankle. 
Cute$ or kuUMf according to 
Wright and Halliwell, is a 
Northern word for the feet. 
" To let one cool his etOea at the 
door (or in the lobby)," is a 
proverbial expression for letting 
a man wait unduly long in ex- 
pectation of an interview. Cootie 
or kuiie is a fowl whose legs are 
feathered. Chotikina, spatter- 
dashes or gaiters that go over 
the shoe and cover the ankle. 

Your stockings shall be 
Narrow, narrow at the kutes^ 
And braid, braid at the braune 

[the brawn or calf). 
—Chambers' Scottish Ballads, 

The firaten step that she steppit in (the 
water]. 
She steppit to the kute. 



The neisten'step that she wade in. 

She waded to the knee ; 
Said she, " I wad wade further in, 

Gin my true love I could see.*' 

—fViUie and May Margaret, 

It is diificult to trace the 
origin of this peculiarly Scottish 
word. The French call the 
ankle the "dieviUe du pied." 
Bescherelle defines ehevUle as 
" part of the two bones of the 
leg which rise in a host or hump 
on each side of the foot." The 
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KyU—KyOu. 



OennaDs call the ankle the 
<* knuckle of the foot." Jamie- 
son derives' cute from the Tea- 
tonic ifcyfe, "niro;" but the Latin 
fura means the calf of the leg 
and not the ankle ; and kyU is 
not to be found in any German 
or Teutonic dictionary. KyU^ 
in the Scottish vernacular, has 
nothing to do with kute, and 
signifies a part of the body far 
removed from the ankle, vis., 
the belly. Possibly the Swedish 
kut, a round boss or rising, as 
suggested in the extract from 
Bescherelle, may be the root 
of eute. The Gaelic affords 
no assistance to the discovery 
of the etymology. The word 
does not appear in the glossaries 
to Bamsay or Bums. 

Kyle, a narrow strait of water 
between islands, or between an 
island and the mainland, as the 
KyliM of Bute, and Kyle Akin, be- 
tween Skye and the continent 
of Scotland. The word is de- 
rived from the Gaelic ead^ a 
narrow passage, a strait, whence 
Calai»t the French town on the 
9iiraiU of Dover. 

Kyte, the belly. Kyite^ corpulent, 
big-bellied. The Gkielic Mit'd, 
victuals, food, has been sug- 
gested as the origin of the word, 
on the principle that to " have 



a longi>«rM," signifies to have 
money, or much money, so that 
to have a hyU is to have food to 
put into it. But this etymology 
is not satisfactory, nor is that 
given by Jamieson from the 
Icelandic. 

Then honi for hora, Uwy stretdi and 

strive — 
Deil uk' the hindmost— on they drive, 
TiU a' their weU-filled kyt** belyre 
Are stretched like drams. 

—Burns: TcaHaggit. 

But while the wifie flatc and gloom'd. 
The tither cake wi' butter thoomb'd, 

She forced ns still to eat, 
mi oar wee Jtit^M were straughtit fbu. 
When wi' our hearties at oar moo*. 

We felt maist like to greet. 
—Jambs Ballantinb : The Ptntlamd 
Hiils. 

Kythe, to show or appear; end 
kyikmme, of pleasant and prepos- 
sessing appearance. Jamieson 
has the phrase **blythaame and 
tythiome" used in Perthshire, 
and signifying, as he thinks, 
" happy in consequence of hav- 
ing abundance of property in 
ooiM." If he had remembered 
his own correct definition of 
hythet "show, to be manifest,** 
he would not in this instance 
have connected it with oowb 
or tye, but would have tran- 
slated the phrase, " blythe and 
pleasant of appearance.' 



If 



JCyike is your am colours, that folk may 
ken ye.— Allan Ramsay. 



Laigh — Landlord. 
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Laij^h, low, or low-down, short. 

The higher the hill, the Udghir the grass. 
—Allan Ramsay's SC0U Praverhs. 

* Daaoe aye laigh and late su e'en. 

—Burns : My Jo, Jatui, 

Laired, overthrown, cast to the 
ground. From the Gaelic lar, 
the ground; the English ZatV, 
as applied to the retreat of a 
wild animal ; or possibly from 
lurt, to entice or inveigle. 

Laired by s^unkie* i' the mire. 

— Gbokgb Bbattib : John o\ Arrdui', 



I, the first day of August ; 
supposed to^be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon Ato/, a loaf, but 
more probably from ^md, the 
Lamb of God. All the ancient 
festivals appropriated to par- 
ticular days had an ecclesias- 
tical origin — such as Mary-mass 
(now called Lady Day), from the 
Virgin Mary ; Michaelmas, Hal- 
lowmas, Candlemas, Christmas, 
&c. 

Landart, rural, in the country; 
from landward. 

There was a jolly beggar, 

And a begging he was boun', 
And he took up his qnarters 
Into a landart town. 
— Song : We'll Gang no* tnair a Roving. 

Then oome away, and dinna stay. 
What gars ye look sae Umdart f 
I'd have je run, and not delay. 
To join my father's standard. 
— CocKBURN : Chambbks's Seottish 
SoMgs, 



Landlash, a great fall of rain, 
accompanied by a high wind. 
Jamieson is of opinion that this 
word is suggested by the idea 
that such a storm Uuhet the 
land. It is more probably from 
the Gaelic Uin^ full ; and 2awte, 
fury; whence lanLaUU (pro- 
nounced lanLfuhte^ and abbrevi- 
ated into lanlath), the storm in 
full fury. A lath of water sig- 
nifies a great, heavy, or furious 
fall of rain. 

Landlord and landlady. These 
words, commonly pronounced 
laniord and latdady, do not 
solely imply the proprietor- 
ship of land, as their constant 
application to the owners of 
public - houses, and to house- 
owners generally, as well as to 
women who merely let lodgings, 
are sufficient to show. The 
Scottish laii'dt without the pre- 
fix land, conveys the idea of 
proprietorship. Landlord and 
landlady, in one of the senses in 
which the words are continually 
used, both in English and Scot- 
tish parlance, are traceable not 
to land in the Teutonic sense of 
the word, but to Ian, the Gaelic 
for fuU, or an enclosure, and 
all that it contains or is full 
of. Thus the keeper of a 
public, or the owner of a private 
house, is lord or master of the 
Ian or enclosure which he occu- 
pies or possesses. 

H 
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Land-louper — Law, 



Land-kmper, a yagabond, a wan- 
derer from place to place with- 
out settled habitation; some- 
times called a forUmpin or 
forLopin, as in Allan Bamsaj's 
" Eyergreen." 

L4Uie, alone, lone, or lonely ; this 
word, which in the English lone 
or lonely is an adjective, is a 
noon in the Scottish Icm/e. ** I 
was all alone,'* or " we were all 
alone," are in Scottish, " I was 
a' my lane," and "we were a' 
our lane.** " I canna lie my 
lane," is, " I cannot sleep alone.*' 

I waited lang beside the wood, 
Sae wae and weary a' my Ume^ 

Och hey I Johnnie lad, 
Ye're no so kind's ye should hae been. 
— Tannahilu 

'* But oh, my master dear," he cried, 
" In a green wood, ye're ^^sA^yourleuu. " 
—Bailad of Gil Morrice. 

I wander my latu like a ni^t-txoubled 
ghaist. — BuBNS. 



(sometimes written land- 
rien). Jamieson defines this 
word as meaning " in a straight 
coarse ; a direct, as opposed to 
a circnitons course,** and quotes 
a phrase used in Selkirkshire — 
"He cam rinnin* landrien** or 
straight forward. It seems to 
be a corruption of the Gaelic 
lan^ full, complete ; and rian, 
order, method, arrangement, re- 
gularity. 

Laroch or lerrocfa, the site of a 
building which has been de- 
molished, but of which there 
are remains to prove what it 
once was. From the Gaelic Jar, 



the ground or earth ; and Joradk, 
the ground on which an edifice 
once stood. 

L«ye, the residue, the remainder, 
that which is left, or, as the 
Americans say in commercial 
fashion, the " balance.' 



ff 



Well get a blessing wi* the Uive^ 
And never miss't. 

— BuKKS : To « Momse, 

First when Maggie was my care. 
Whistle o'er the lave o'c— Bukns. 



:, the lark. This word, 
so pleasant to the Scottish ear, 
and so entirely obsolete in Eng- 
lish speech and literature, was 
used by Gower and Chaucer:— 

She made many a wondrous sonn', 
Sometimes like unto the cock. 
Sometimes like the laverock. 

— GowBR : Quoted in Halliwbll's 
Archaic Dictionary. 

Why should I sit and sigh. 

When the wild woods bloom sae briery, 
The laverocks sing, the flowerets spring. 
And a' but me are cheery. 
— Buchan's Songs of the North of 
Scotland. 

Thou laverock that springs frae the dews 
o' the lawn.— Burns. 

Lark and the Teutonic Urekt 
are doubtless abbreviations of 
the primitive word laverodc^ but 
whence Zar«n>cik / Possibly from 
the ancient GraeUc Vabkra (2avra), 
and lahhraieht eloquent, loud — 
two epithets that are highly ap- 
propriate to the skylark. 

Law. This word is often used 
in Scotland to signify a hill or 
rock, especially to one stand- 
ing alone, as Berwick Law, so 
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familiar by sight to the Mid- 
Lothian people. It is derived 
from the Gaelic Uadi^ a stone ; 
and leoAliacky the bare smnmit 
of a hill. It sometimes signi- 
fies the stony or shingly gronnd 
by the side of a river, as in the 
Broomie-^w in Glasgow. Pos- 
sibly in this case also the word 
is of the same derivation as 
leaeh, and means not only a high 
stone, but a flat stone, a flag 
stone, whence Uaehaigf to pave 
or lay with fiat stones. 

Lawin. This eminently Scottish 
word is from the (Gaelic kiehant 
the expense of an entertain- 
ment ; the price of the drink 
consumed at a tavern; lachag, 
a very small reckoning. ** Ye're 
lawin-free" i.e., you are not to 
pay your share of the bill. The 
root of the word seems to be 
liigh, law, order, method — ^the 
law of the tavern, that the 
guests should pay before they 
go. It was formerly written 
latieh. 

Aye as the gudewife brought in, 
Ane scorit upon the waucA [wall}, 

Ane bade pay, anither said " Nay, 
Bide while we reckon our lauck. " 
—Ptblu to the Play. 

Then, gudewife, count the lawtm. 

The lawin I the lawin I 
Then, gudewife, count the lawin. 

And bring a cogie mair. 

—Burns : Old Ckarus. 

Lawin, the reckoning at an inn. Isn't 
reckoning a Scotticism? I doubt very 
much if you would be understood if you 
asked an English landlord for the reckon- 
ing, meaning an account of what you have 
had at his inn. I don't think reckoning 
is specially associated with an inn bill in 



this country. In Scotland reckoning has 
almost entirely superseded the word lawin. 
In Sweden the regular word for a hotel 
bill is the "reckoning." — R. Drennan. 

Leal, loyal, true, true-hearted. 
"The land o' the icoZ," i.e.. 
Heaven. 

A Ual heart never lied. — Scot* Proverbs. 

I'm wearin' awa', Jean, 

Like snaw when it's thaw, Jean, 

I'm wearin' awa' 

To the Land 0' the Leal. 

— Lady Nairnb. 

Robin of Rothesay, bend thy bow, 
Thy arrows shoot so leaL 

— Hardyknute. 

Lear or leer, learning; from the 
German Idiren, 

When Sandie, Jock, and Jeanitie, 

Are up and gotten lenr. 
They'll help to gar the boatie row 

An' lighten a' our care. 

— The Boatie Rows. 

Lea^rig, a ridge in a com or 
other field, left fallow between 
two ridges that are bearing 
grain. 

Will ye Rang o'er the leorrig. 
My ain kind dearie O. 

— Fbrgusson. 

Com rigs and barley rigs. 

And com rigs are bonnie ; 
111 ne'er forget that happy night. 

Among the rigs wi' Annie. — Burks. 

Leed, a song or incantation, 
from the German lied, a lay or 
song. 

Thrice backward round about she tottered. 
While to hersel the Ued she muttered. 
— Gkorgb Bbattib : John d Amha\ 

Lee-lang:, a^ long as it is light, 
as in the phrase *'the leelang 
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day/* which has hitherto been 
supposed to mean the "life- 
long day.*' It is more probably 
from the Gaelic 2t, a colour, 
and especially a bright colour, 
the colour of daylight, and 
from the allied word liath {Ua)t 
pale grey, as distinguished from 
dark or black. 

Th« thresher's weary flingin' tree 
The Ue-loMf^^y had tired me. 

BuKMs: The Vision, 

Leeihin, lazily, in a dilatory 
manner. From the Gaelic iMe, 
lazy. 

And cam' Uttkin op behind her. 
^^aoRCB Bb ATTIC : Jthm 0' AmJuC. 

Lee 10 me, agreeable, pleasant, 
like the light. {See Lxe-lang.) 

Oh, gear will bay me rigs o* land. 
And gear will bay me sheep and kye ; 

But the tender heart o' Uesomt love 
llie gowd and siller canna bay. 

—Burns: Th* CountHs Lmstie, 

Fair and Uttomt blew the wind. 
Ships did sail and boats did tow. 
— Buchan's Ancunt BaUmdt, 

A fairy ballad in Bnchan's 
collection is entitled "£eetoin< 
Brand." Jamieson derives Ut- 
wmt from the German luSbt^ 
love; perhaps, however, the root 
of the word is the Gaelic 2fu«, 
light; 2i, colour; and Utuaeh, 
bright, shining. 

Leeze or leeze me on (a reflectiye 
verb), to be satisfied with, to 
be pleased or delighted with. 
A Gaelic perlphrase for "I 
love. " The Highlanders do not 
say " I love you," but *'love is 
on me for you." Hence the 



Scottish phrase— *'{Mf (or leet) 
me *' or " love is on me." 

LftMt me on my spinning-whed.— Burns. 

Le«u me on thee, Jt^m Barleyoom, 
Thoa king o' giain. 

—Burns : Scotch Dnmk. 

Lone mo on drink, it gies as mair, 
Than school or college. 

—Burns: The Hoiy Fair. 

Le^lin or legflan, a milking-paiL 

At buchts, in the momin', nae Uithelads 
arescomin'. 
The lasses are lanely, and dowie and 
wae, 
Nae daffin', nae gablnn', but sighln' and 
sabbin', — 
Ilk ane lifts her logOn and hies her 

away. 
—Elliot : The Flowers o/iko Forat 

Donald Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the Highland fling, 
Hoop a legtan^ doat a pan. 
Or crack a pow wi' ony man. 
—Sir Waltbr Scott : DomUdCoird. 

Jamieson traces U^in to the 
Teutonic Ughd. This word, 
however, has no place in Ger- 
man, Dutch, or Flemish dic- 
tionaries. The Gaelic has2e^, 
to milk a cow, which, with limi, 
a rec^taole (also a net), or lion, 
to fill, becomes Uglin in Lowland 
Scotch. 

Leister, a three-pronged instru- 
ment, or trident, for killing fish 
in the water ; commonly applied 
to illegal salmon fishing in the 
rivers of Scotland. 

I there wi' something did forgather 
That pat me in an eerie swither. 
An awfii' scythe out owre ae sboutber 

Clear dangling hang, 
A three-taed leister on the ither 

Lay laige and lang. 
—Burns : DoeUh tmd Dr. Hornbook. 
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Donald Caixd can wire a maukin (a hare) , 
LeisUrs Upper, makes a shift 
To shoot a moor-fowl i' the lift. 
Water>bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 
He can wake when they're sleepers ; 
Not for bountitt or reward, 
Dare they mell wi' Donald Caird. 

—Sir Waltbs Scott. 

Jamieson traces the word to 
the Swedish liuaira, to strike fish 
with a trident. But the deriva- 
tion may be doubted. " To 
leister" says the Gaelic Etymo- 
logy of the Languages of Western 
Europe, " is a mode of taking 
salmon at night, by attracting 
them towards the surface by 
torches held near the water, 
and then driving a spear, trident, 
or large fork into them. The 
word is derived from the light 
that is employed to lure the fish, 
rather than from the spear that 
impales them, and is traceable 
to the Craelic leasdair, a light, 
or a lustre." It seems probable 
that the word is of home origin, 
rather than of Swedish. Halli- 
well and Wright claim it as a 
common word in the North of 
England. Burns evidently uses 
it in the sense of a trident, 
without any reference to the 
ill^;al practice of fishing. 

Lemaniy; from Uman^ a concu- 
bine; a poetical word for har- 
lotry. 

Oh, wed and marry, the knight did say, 

For your credit and fame, 
Lay not your love on Untanry^ 

Nor bring a good woman to shame. 

—Bvchak's AndeHi Ba/ladt : Hynd 
Horn. 



Let on, to let appear; loot^ ap- 
peared; lutten^ the past-parti- 
ciple of Ut, 

"Weel, Margaret," said a minister to 
an auld wife, who expressed her dissatis- 
faction with him for leaving the parish, 
" ye ken I'm the Lord's servant. If He 
have work for me in Stirling, 3-e'll admit 
that it's my duty to perform it." " Hech ! " 
replied Margaret, " I've heard that Stirling 
has a great muckle stipend, and I'm think- 
ing if the Lord had gi'en ye a ca' to Auchter- 
tool [a very poor parish], ye wad ne'er hae 
luiUn OH that ye heard Him. "— Rogsrs : 
Antcdote* ^Scottish Wit and Humour. 

Leure, a ray of light, a gleam; 
from the French huAur, a shining 
light ; and the anterior Gaelic 
root lur, brightness, splendour, 
treasure. The Gipsy slang has 
lovare^ money ; and gammy [or 
crooked] lovore^ bad money. 
The ideas of brightness and 
beauty go together in most 
languages. iMraeh, in Gaelic, 
is a term of endearment for a 
beautiful — ^that is, a bright — 
young woman. 

Levin, the lightning. This word, 
that has long been obsolete in 
English literature, is not yet 
obsolete in the Scottish verna- 
cular. It was employed with 
fine effect, centuries ago, by 
Dunbar, the Scottish, and by 
Chaucer, the English poet. 
Attempts have recently been 
made to revive it, by Sir Walter 
Scott and others, not altogether 
ineffectually. Chaucer makes 
splendid use of it when he 
denounces one who habitually 
speaks ill of women : 
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With wild thunder-bolt and fiery Uvin 
May his welkdd [wicked) neck be broke. 
—y^i/i <if Bath's Prologtu. 

To him as to the bumtng UinH^ 
Short, reststleas course was given. 
— Scott: Marmicm, 

The dotids grew dark and the wind grew 
loud, 
And iht Uvin filled her e'e, 
And waesome wailed the snow-white sprites 
Upon the gnrly sea. 

— Lajdlaw : Thg Demon Lover. 

The etymology is obscure, 
There is no trace of It in the 
Teutonic or Latin sources of 
the langpoage. Spencer, in the 
" Faerie Queene," has — 

His baming Zrvns-brand in hand he took. 

The etymology is probably to 
be found in the Gaelic liath 
(pronounced liat lce-<t) meaning 
white or grey, and sometimes 
vivid white, which may perhaps 
account for the first syllable. 
Buin, to shoot, to dart ; huvnne, 
or bkuiiwte {vuin)^ signifies a 
rapid motion, which may ac- 
count for the second — ^a deriva- 
tion which is not insisted upon, 
but which may lead philologists 
to inquire further. 

Lewder, lewderins^, to flounder 
through bog and mire, to plod 
wearily and heavily on. 

Thus Utadering on 
Through scrubs and crags wi' mony a 
heavy groan. 

—Ross's Helenore, 

Jamieson derives the word 
from the Teutonic Uuteren, 
morari^ a word which is not to 
be found in the Teutonic Dic- 



tionaries. It is probable that 
the root is the Gaelic laidir, 
strong, heavy. The English 
slang, "To give one a good 
leathering^** is to give him a 
strong or heavy beating. 

Lib, to castrate, geld, Libbet, an 
animal on which that operation 
has been performed ; a eunuch. 
This word still remains current 
in the Northern Counties. In 
Flemish tubbing signifies cas- 
tration ; and lubber, he who 
performs the operation. Bums 
speaks contemptuously of Italian 
singers as libbet ;— 

How cut-throat Pmsaan blades were 

hinging, 
How UdAet Italy was singing. 

Lichtly or lig^htly, to treat with 
neglect or scorn, or speak lightly 
of anybody. 

I leaned my back unto an aik, 
And thought it was a trusty tree, 

But first it bowed, and syne it beak, 

Sae my true love did lichtly me. 

—Ballad if the Marthioneu of Domgias. 

Oh is my helmet a widow's cuid [capl. 
Or my lance a wand of the willow tree. 

Or my arm a lady's lily hand 
That an English Lord should lichtly me. 
— KituMont Willie, 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lichtly my beauty a 

wee; 
But court na anither tho' daffin' ye be. 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
—Burns: Whistle and rU come to 
y<m, my Lad, 

Liddisdale drow, Liddisdaledew ; 
the fine rain that is said not 
to wet a Scotsman, but that 
drenches an Englishman to the 
skin. Jamieson defines drove to 
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mean a cold mist heavy with 
rain, also a squall or severe gust ; 
and derives the word from 
the Gaelic dmgy the motion of 
the sea, which, however, is not 
to be found in Graelic diction- 
aries. Dnnu) is from the Gaelic 
diFudhd^ with the elision of the 
guttural, signifying <2«0, hence 
the liiddis^ble joke. 

Lift, the sky ; from the Teutonic 

When lightnings fire the stormy Uft, 
—Burns : EpistU to Rehtrt Graham, 

Is yon the moon, I ken her horn, 
She's glintin' i' the Uft sae heigh, 

She smiles sae sweet to wile us hame, 
Bat by my troth shell bide a wee. 

— Burns. 

Lil for Ud, an ancient Scottish 
synonym for the English tit for 
tat, that appears in Wynton, who 
wrote in the sixteenth century. 
It is supposed by Jamieson to 
be from the Anglo-Saxon " lad 
with lade" or ttripe for ttripe^ 
though it may be of Gaelic 
origin ; from li, light or colour ; 
and to, day, and latkail {la-ail) 
daily ; or li-la, for day, or one 
liglit for another. 

Lilt, to sing cheerfully, or in a 
lively manner. Also, according 
to Jamieson, a large pull in 
drinking frequently repeated. 

Nae mair /////m' at the ewe-milkin', 
The flowers of the forest are a' wede awa'. 
—Lament for the Battle ofFlodden, 

Male' haste an' turn King David owre, 
An* lilt wi* holy clangour. 

— Burns : The Ordination. 



The origin of this word seems 
to be the Gaelic luaiUe, speed, 
haste, rapid motion, and IttaU- 
tick, to accelerate, to move 
merrily and rapidly forward. 
This derivation would explain 
the most common acceptation 
of the word, as applied to sing- 
ing, as well as the secondaiy 
meaning attributed to it by 
Jamieson. 

Liimner, a depreciatory epithet 
for a woman ; from the Gaelic 
leuMt to leap — one who leaps 
over the bounds of propriety or 
moderation, or breaks through 
the bounds of the seventh com- 
mandment. 

Linder, a short linen jacket or 
vest woru next to the skin by 
both sexes, though Jamieson 
says only by old women and 
children. 

He'll sell his jerkin for a groat. 
His tinder for another o't. 

And ere he want to pay his shot 
His sark will pay the t'other o't. 

— Albxandbr Ross : The Bridal o't. 

Link, to trip, to leap, to skip, to 
jump; linldn*, tripping; from 
the Gaelic Uum, to leap, leum- 
fiacA, skipping, jumping, whence 
leutnanaeh, a frog, a creature 
that jumps, ^e glossaries to 
Bums render this word by 
" trip." Jamieson says it means 
to walk smartly, or to do any- 
thing vrith cleverness and expe- 
ditioa 

And Goost her duddies to the wark. 
And linhit at it in her saric 

—Burns : Tarn (XShantcr, 
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And now, auld Qoou, I ken ire're thinkin' 
A certain Bardie's rantin', dxinkin', 
Soae liickleis hour will tend him linktM* 

To your black pit, 
But iaith! hell turn a comer jinkin' 
[dodKing], 
And cheat you yet. 

—Burns : Addnu U tk» DtiL 

Lia or lios. This termination to 
many Scottish words supplies 
a shade of meaning not to be 
expressed in English bat by a 
periphrasis, as wudim, inclining 
towards the west. AiUim — 
perhaps, for able-lins — inclining 
towards being able, or about to 
become possible (see Aiblikb, 
ante). BackUns, inclining to- 
wards a retrograde movement. 

The tutstUn winds blaw loud and shrill. 
— BusNS : My NatmUt O. 

Now frae the east nenk o' Fife the dawn 
Speel'd wettUns up the lift. 
—Allan Ramsay : Christ t Kirk om 
tkt Gretn, 

And if awakened herce/itirr, aff night flee. 
— Ross's HeUfUfrt. 

This termination properly is lingSf and 
b a very common termination in several 
Teutonic dialects, such as the Dutch, and 
still more, the German, though not com- 
mon in English. See Grimm's Grammar. 
— Lord Njbavks. 

Lins corresponds nearly to the English 
affix iy^ though not exactly. In Pitscottie's 
(uxount of the apparition that appeared 
to James IV. in St. Catherine's Aisle of the 
Church at Linlithgow, the word Grofflin* 
occurs. This has been interpreted to mean 
gruffly. " He leaned down groJS^in* on 
the desk before him (the king) and said," 
&C. Grufe or groff b a common Scotch 
word, meaning the belly, or rather the 
front of the body, as distinguished from 
the back ; and Pitscottie's expression means 
nothing more than that the apparition 
leaned the fore part of his body, say his 
breastf upon the back of the desk at which 
the king was kneeling.— R. Dbbmnan. 



Linn, a waterfall; Coim Linn, the 

falls of the Clyde ; properly, the 
pool at the bottom of a catanet, 
worn deep by the falling water ; 
from the Gaelic Ztmie, a pool 

Grat hb e'en baith bteer't and blin', 
Spak o' lowpin* o'er a Untu 

— Burns: DtmemmCrwy. 

Ye bumies, wtmpHn* down yoor glens, 
Or foaming Strang frae Umm to ^mh. 
—Burns : Eltgyon Cm^tmim Mmttkem 
HendtrtoH, 

Whiles owre a littm the buxme plays. 
—Burns: HtUUm'm. 

Lintie, a linnet. 

Nae Unties lilt on hedge or bush, 
Poor things, they suffer sairly. 

Up in the mornin's no for me. 
Up in the momin' early ; 

When a' the hilb are covered wT snaw, 
I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

-~OU Songt modsmisetl 6y John 
Hamilton. 

Dr. Norman Madeod mentioned a con- 
versation he had with a Scottish cmigrut 
in Canada, who in general terms spoke 
favourably of hb position in hb adopted 
country. " But oh I sir,"* he said, *' there 
are no HmUss in the woods, and no bncs 
like Yarrow." The word tintis conveys to 
my mind more of tenderness and endear* 
ment towards the little bird than linnet.— 
Dban Ramsay. 

Lippen, to incline towards, to be 
favourable to any one, to rely 
npon, to tinst. Apparently 
from the Flemish liefde, and the 
German Uebenf love. 

Lippen to me, but look to yourselL 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Pravtrin. 

An ancient lady, when told by the 
minister that he had a call from hb Lord 
and Master to go to another parish, re. 
plied, " Deed, sir, the Lord might ha' ca'd 
and ca'd to you lang enench, and ye'd 
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ne'tf batf U^pttud till Him if the steepen 
[stipend] had na been better."— Dban 
Ramsat. 

Lippin' ftt', fall up to the lip or 
brim of a glass or goblet, brim- 
f ol ; oyore- lippin* , full to overflow. 

A' the laaghin' valleys rottod 
Are nursed and fed by me, 
And I'm aye lt/pin'/u\ 
— Jambs Ballantins : Sm$^ ofttu 
Four EUment* — tkt Water. 

See ye, wha hae aught in your bicker to 

spare. 
And gie your poor neighbours your owrt' 
U^iC share. 

—Jambs Ballantine : WinUr 
Promptings. 

Lire, sometimes written Zyre, the 
complexion. Jamieson defines 
lire as "the part of the skin 
which is colourless," and "as 
the flesh or muscles as distin- 
guished from the bones " — ** the 
lean part of butchers' meat." 
He derives the word from the 
Anglo-Saxon lire, the fleshy 
part of the body. The word 
is traceable to the Gaelic liaih 
(pronounced 2ia), pale grey, and 
liathaich {lia-aieh), to become 
grey. 

As ony rose her rude was red, 
Her fyrt was like the lilies. 

—CkrUf* Kirk on tfu Grten. 

Lirk, a crease, a plait, a fold, a 
hollow in a hill ; from the Gaelic 
laraieh (see lar, ante, p. 1 14). 

The hills were high on ilka side. 
An' the bricht i' the lirk. 
— Border Minstrelsy— 'Tkt Broom o tke 
Cowdenknowes. 

Lith, a joint, a hinge; and me- 
taphorically, the point of an 



argument on which the whole 
question turns. To lith, to sepa- 
rate the joints ; from the Gaelic 
luik, a joint; Ivihaeh, well- 
jointed, or having large joints. 



If 



Fye, thief, for shame ! " cries little Sym, 

** Wilt thou not fecht wi' me ; 
Thou art mair large of Utk and limb 

Nor I am" 

— Allan Ramsay's Evetfyren : Question- 
ing and Debate betwixt Adamson 
and Sym. 

And to the road again wi* a' her pith. 
And souple was she ilka limb and litk. 
—Ross's HeUnore. 

Dr. Johnson and Lord Auchinleck were 
quarrelling over the character of the great 
Protector, and the sturdy old English Tory 
pressed the no less sturdy old Scottish 
Whig to say what good Cromwell had ever 
done to his country. His lordship replied, 
" He gart kings ken that they had a Utk 
in their necks."— Boswblu 

Ye'II tak a litk o' my little fingerbane. 
— Buchan's Ancient Ballads— Tke 
Bonnie Bows o' London, 

Littit, coloured ; from the Gaelic 
liath, grey. 

Weel dyed and littit through and throngh. 
— Gborgb Bbattib : /okn o' Amka'. 

Loaning, a meadow, a pasture ; a 
green lane. 

I've heard them lilting at the ewe-milking — 
Lasses a' lilting before dawn of day ; 

But now they are moaning in ilka green 
loaning^ 
The flowers o' the forest are a' wede 



away. 



—Tke Flowers o* tke Forest. 



Joy gaed down the leaning- wi' her, 
Joy gaed down the loaning wi' her, 
She wadnahae me — but has ta'en another — 
And a' men's joy but mine ga'ed wi' her 1 
— Chambers's Scottisk Songs. 

Loe-flome, or love-some, pleasant 
and amiable, is sometimes 
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wrongly written Uewnt^ as in 
Boms's song of " The Conntrie 
Lassie " : — 

The teoder heart o* Utt^tmt luve 
Gowd and sUIer caana buy. 

Loof, the pahn of the hand ; from 
the Gaelic Vawh (tov), the hand. 

Gie's ycr Im/^ 111 ne'er bexuile yoo. 
. — Sc0U Provtrht* 

Wi' ana reposed on her chair back, 

He sweetly does compose him. 
Which by d^rccs slips round her neck, 
An's loo/yx^oa her bosom, 

Unkenned that day. 

— Burns : Ikt Holy Fair. 

Lo/a is used by Ulphilas for the open 
hand ; tlaj^ lofc^ a slap of the hand. 
The Gaelic lam^ when the m gets aspir* 
ate, becomes Ittmk — lav or la/. — Loso 
Neaves. 

Losh, a Indicroos objurgation 
that does daty as a paltry oath ; 
generally supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of " Lord I *' 

lAfsA me ! hae mercy wi' your natch, 
Your bodkin's bauld. 

—Burns : EpUtU to a Tailor, 

Losh me I that's beautiful. — NocUsAm- 
brosiatut. 

The English corruptions of 
"Lordl" becomes O LorM 
Lawks I and O La' ! The name 
of the Supreme Being, in like 
manner, is vulgarised into (?o«A, 
as " By Oo9h / " " GoBk guide 
us ! *' is a common expression 
in Scotland, with the object 
apparently of avoiding the 
breach of the Third Command- 
ment in the letter, though not 
in the spirit. 

Loup, to leap; to *'loup the 
dyke," a proverbial expression, 



to leap over the dyke (of re- 
straint), applied to unchaste 
unmarried women ; land-lotiptr, 
a vagrant. 

Spak o' laupiii o'er a linn. 

— Burns : Dtmcaa Gray, 

He's loufea on the bonnie black. 

He steer'd him wi' the vpm right saiily; 
But ere he won to Gatehope slack 
I think the steed was wae and weary. 
—Mimtrtlty of the Scottish Bordtr^ 
Ammam IVattr. 

I bade him lott/, I bade him come, 

I bade him lou/ to me, 
An' I'd catch him in my armb twa. 
—Th4 Fin o Frtndraagkt. 

Lonp-hunting^. "The odd 
phrase, *Hae ye been a Umy 
kuiUingf* is a query,** says 
Jamieson, "addressed to one 
who has been very early abroad, 
and is an evident allusion to the 
hunting of the wolf (the French 
hup in former days)." The 
allusion is not so evident as 
Jamieson imagined. A wolf was 
not called hup either in the 
Highlands or in the Lowlands. 
In the Highlands the animal 
was either called /ao{, OT{wu»dadk 
aUuidh), a wild dog; and in 
the Lowlands by its English, 
Flemish, and German name, 
"wolf.** It is far more likely 
that "loup** in the phrase is 
derived from the Gaelic lobkar, 
the Irish Gaelic lubkar, a day's 
work; a hunt more imperative 
than that after an animal which 
has not been known in Scotland 
since 1680, when the last of the 
race, according to tradition, 
was killed by Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Lochiel. Another tradition. 
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recorded in the third yolnme of 
Chambers's "Annals of Scot- 
land/' fixes in 1743 the date of 
the last wolf slain, and records 
the name of the slayer as Mac- 
queen, a noted deer-stalker in 
the forest of Moray. Lub is an 
obsolete Gaelic word for ayonth 
of either sex. It is therefore 
possible that loup-hunting may 
have had a still more familiar 
meaning. 

Lont or ionte, to jnmp, or leap. 

He has UmUd him o'er the dizzy crag 
And gien the monster kisses ane. 

— Border Minstrelsy. 

Low, to stand still, to stop, to 
rest ; Uncden, to calm ; applied 
to the cessation of a stormy 
wind ; also, to silence, or cause 
to be silent. 

Lowan drouth, burning thirst. 

With the cauld stream she quench'd her 
/atoam drvutk.— Ross's Ilelenort. 

Lowe, a flame; lowin\ burning, 
to bum, to blaze. Ld is the 
ancient Gaelic word for day, or 
daylight; superseded partially 
by the modem Id, or Idtha, with 
the same meaning. The syllable 
Id appears in the compound word 
lo'inn, joy, gladness, beauty — 
derived from the idea of light — 
that which shines, as in the 
Teutonic selton or tehoen^ the old 
English sheen, beautiful. 

A vast unbottomcd boundless pit, 
Filled fou o' Umtin* brunstane. 

—Burns : Tfu Holy Fair 



The sacred Uwt o' weel-placed love 
Liuctiriantly indulge it. 

— Burns : EpistU to a Vimng 
Friend. 

The bonnie, bonnie bairn sits poking in 

thease, 
Glowerin' in the fire wi' his wee round 

face, 
Laughin' at the fuffin' lawe—'tthax sees 

he there 7 
Ha ! the young dreamer's biggin' castles 

in the air. 

— ^Jamks Ballantinb. 

Lown, quiet, calm, sheltered from 
the wind. The lown o' the dyke, 
the sheltered side of the waJl. 

"Unbuckle your belt, Sir Roland," she 
said, 
" And sit you safely down." 
" Oh, your bower is very dark, fair maid. 
An' the nicht Is wondrous lown." 

^Ballad of Sir Roland, 

Lown is used in relation to concealment, 
as when any ill report is to be hushed up. 
" Keep it lown" i,e,, say nothing about it. 
— Jamibson. 

Blaw the wind ne'er sae fast. 

It will lown at the last 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverb. 

Come wi' the young bloom o* mom on thy 

brow, 
Come wi' the lown star o' love in thine e'e. 
—Jambs Ballantinb : H^i/ie, Come 
Hamt. 

Lounder, to strike heavily right 
and left. 

I brak a branch off an ash, and ran in 
among them lounderin awa' right and left. 
— Noctes Ambrosiana. 

Ludde, a term of familiarity 
applied to elderly women in 
the lower and middle ranks of 
society : — 

Oh, hand your tongue, now, Luckie 
Laing, 
Oh, haud your tongue and jaumer ; 
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Lug. 



I held the gale till you I met, 
Sjme I began to wander. 
—Burns: Tk4 Last of Eccl^tckam, 

He:)r me, ye hills, and vnrf glen. 
And echo shrill, that a' may ken 

The waeTu' thud 
O* reckless death wha came unseen 

To LuckU Wood. 

— BUKNS. 

Mrs. Helen Carnegie of Montrose died 
in 1818, at the advanced age of ninety-one. 
She was a Jacobite, and very aristocratic, 
but on social terms with many of the 
buri^ers of the city. She preserved a very 
nice distinction in her mode of addre&sing 
people according to their rank and station. 
She was fond of a game of quadrille (whistX 
and sent out her servant every morning to 
invite the ladies required to make up the 
game. " Nelly, ye'U gang to Lady Car- 
negie's, and mak' my compliments, and 
ask tki hommr of her ladyship's company, 
and that of the Miss Camegies, to tea this 
evening. If they canna come, jre'll gang 
to the Miss Mudies, and ask the pUamrt 
of their company. If they canna come, ye 
maun gang to Miss Hunter, and ask the 
favour of her company. If she canna 
come, ye maun gang to Ltickie Spark, 
and bid ktr comtl" — Dban Ramsay's 
XtminuctMC€*. 

It is probable that this word, 
as a term of respect as well afl 
of familiarity, to a middle-aged 
or elderly matron, is a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic IoukK^ brave. 
The French saj, "une hrave 
femme," meaning a good wo- 
man ; and the Lowland Scotch 
use the adjective honett in the 
same sense, as in the anecdote 
recorded in Dean Ramsay's 
" Reminiscences " of Lord Her- 
mand, who, about to pass sen- 
tence on a woman, began re- 
monstratively, " Honnt woman^ 
what garred ye steal your neigh- 
bour's tub 7" 



Logf, the ear, a handle; also to 
pull, to drag or haul. Luggie, 
a small wooden dish with 
handles. Luggie, the homed 
owl, so called from the length 
of its ears. 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his imgs^ 
Showed he was nane o* Scotland's dogs. 
—Burns : Tht Twa Dogt. 

Up they got and shook their /ftt/r. 
Rejoiced they were na men but dogs. 

— Idem. 

How would bis Highland lug been nobler 

firedy 
— His matchless hand with finer touch 

inspired. 

—Burns: TJu Brigt 0/ Ayr. 

Lwjt to pull by the ear, or 
otherwise to haul a load, is still 
current in English ; but lug, the 
ear, is obsolete, except in the 
Northern Counties, though com- 
mon in English literature in the 
Elizabethan era. Two deriva- 
tions have been suggested for 
the word in its two divergences. 
The Gaelic lag, genitive luig^ 
signifies a cavity, whence it is 
supposed that lug signifies the 
cavity of the ear. Coles, how- 
ever, renders lug by the Latifl, 
" auris lobus, auricula infinia," 
not the interior cavity, but the 
exterior substance of the ear. 
The derivation of lug, to pull, 
to drag a load, seems to be from 
another source altogether ; from 
the Gaelic luckd — the English 
for a load, a burden, or a ship's 
cargo, and for lugger, a kind of 
barge used for the transference 
of the cargo from the hold of a 
larger vessel. In this case the 
meaning is transferred from the 
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load itself to the action of mov- 
ingit. 

Lnm, the chimnej, the vent by 
which the smoke escapes from 
the fireplace. The word is used 
in the north of England as well 
as in Scotland. The etymology 
is uncertain. The Eymric has 
Uumon, a beacon, a chimney; 
the Irish Gaelic has luaimh, 
swift; and the Scottish Gaelic 
luaih jilua)f swift; and eeum, 
aspirated into eheian or keum, a 
way, a passage, whence lua-heum, 
the swift passage by which the 
smoke is carried off. 

The most probable derivation 
is from the Gaelic loom, a 
blaze ; whence, by extension of 
meaning, the place of the blaze 
or fire. 

Lume, a tool, a spinning-machine, 
a loom. 

Lnnch, a piece, a slice, whence 
the modem English lune?^^ a 
slight meal in the middle of the 
day. 



Cheese and bread frae women's laps 
Was dealt about in luncfu* 
And dawds that day. 

—Burns: The Hofy Fair, 



Lunt, the smoke of tobacco, to 
emit smoke ; from the Flemish 
lofU, a lighted wick. 

The luntin' pipe. 

—Burns : Tfu Twa Dogs, 

Larder, an awkward, lazy, or 
worthless person; from the 
French ^outtf, heavy ; Vawrdamd^ 
a heavy and stupid man. 

Let alane males many a Imrder (neglect 
makes many a one worthless). — ^Dban 
Ramsay. 

Lyait, grey ; from the Gaelic liaiK 
{jLiii\ which has the same mean- 
ing. 

His lyart haffets [locks of thin grey hair]. 
—Burns : Cottet's Saturday Night, 

Twa had manteels o' doleful black, 
But ane in lyart hung. 

—Burns: Tht Holy Fair. 

Lyke-wake, the ceremonial of 
the watching over a dead body. 
Lyke is from the German Uiehe^ 
the Dutch and Flemish 2t/i;, a 
corpse. 

She has cut off her yellow locks 

A little aboon her e'e. 
And she's awa' to Willie's lykt. 
As fast as gang could she. 

—"^MZHhxCs Ballads : Witliis 
Lyh€-}Vak€, 



M 



Machless,lazy, sluggish, indolent. 
Jamieson derives this word from 
the Teutonic macAt, power, 
strength, might ; whence macA^- 
Zof , without might or strength ; 
but the Scottish word is with- 



out the t, which somewhat de- 
tracts from the probability of 
the etymology. The Gaelic has 
madexag, a lazy, indolent person, 
literally a ''son of laziness," 
which is a nearer approach to 
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machleu than maekUot. Machle 
\b defined bj Jamieson as signi- 
fying to bnsy one's self about 
nothing, which would seem to 
be an abbreviation of madeitg. 
He sajs that maekUu is gener- 
ally Qsed in an nnfavourable 
sense, as in the phrase, " get np, 
ye moMeu brute." This sup- 
ports the Gaelic etymology. 

Mad a« A hatter. This is English 
as well as Scottish slang, to 
signify that a person is more or 
less deranged in his intellect. 
Why a hatter should be madder 
than a shoemaker, a tailor, or 
any other handicraftsman, has 
never been explained. The phrase 
most probably arises from a cor- 
ruption and misconception of the 
Gaelic word atadht a swelling, 
aitearacKdf swelling, blustering, 
foaming like a cataract in 
motion, or the assembling of 
a noisy crowd. Jamieson, un- 
aware of the Gaelic origin, de- 
fined the Scottish haUer as a 
numerous and irregular assem- 
blage of any kind, a haUer of 
stanes, or a confused heap of 
stones; and haUering, as col- 
lecting in crowds. So that mad 
a* a haUer merely signifies mad 
as a cataract or a crowd. In 
the old Langue Romane — the 
precursor of modem French — 
JuUiveau meant un fou, un 
et&urdi, a madman. 

Mags^ie-rab or Maggie-rob, an 
ancient popular term for a vio- 
lent, quarrelsome, and disagree- 
able woman. 



He's a very goid man, bat 1 tzow he's 
gotten a Maggifrob o' a wife.— J amiesok. 

This strange phrase, though 
now so apparently inexplicable, 
must originally have had a 
meaning, or it would never have 
acquired the currency of a pro- 
verb. If the word Maggie for 
Margaret be accepted as the 
generic name for a woman, like 
Jill in the nursery rhyme of 
"Jack and Jill went up the 
hiU ; " or like Jenny in the old 
song of "Jock and Jenny;" 
and Bob or JRab be held to 
signify a man, the phrase may 
mean a virago, a woman with 
the behaviour and masculine 
manners of the other sex. 

The rab or rob in the phrase 
is susceptible of another inter- 
pretation. The Gaelic rab, or 
rabaeh, means quarrelsome, liti- 
gious, violent, exasperating- 
while in the same language 
rob means dirty and slovenly. 
Either of these epithets would 
very aptly describe the kind of 
woman referred to in the ex- 
tract from Jamieson. 

But these are suggestions only 
for students of lang^uage, and 
are not offered as true deriva- 
tions for the g^danoe of the 
unlearned. Babtigat was the 
name recently given by a popu- 
lar French playwright to a very 
quarrelsome and litigious char- 
acter. 

Maigs or mags, a ludicrous term 
for the hands, from the Gaelic 
mag or mog, a paw. 

Hand aff yer ffuugs, man !— Jamisson. 
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Mailin', a farm-yard and farm- 
buildings; a farm for which 
rent is paid — from maU^ a tax. 
Gaelic moL, tax, tribute. 

A weelHttockit nuulin'y himself o't the laird. 
And marriage oflT-hand, were his proffers. 

— Burns : Last May a Braw Wootr. 

Quoth she, my grandsire left me gowd, 
A maiUn plenished fairly. 

—Burns: Tkt Soldiei^s Return. 

Mairlji rather more. 

Aigyle has raised a hundred men, 
A hundred men and ntairly^ 

And he's awa by the back o' Dunkeld, 
To plunder the house o' Airly. 

The lady look't o'er her window sae hie, 
She lookit lang and sairly, 

Till she espied the great Argyle 
Cam' to plunder the house o* Airly. 

— The House of Airly. 

Maks na, or It maks na, it does 
not signify, it does not matter. 

Away his wretched spirit flew, 
It meiks na where. 
—Allan Ramsay : The Last Speech of a 
Wretched Miser. 

Tho' daft or wise, 111 ne'er demand. 

Or black or (air, it maks na whether. 
—Allan Ramsay : Gie me a Lass wt a 
Lump 0' Land. 

Malison, a curse. The twin word, 
benuon^ a blessing, has been 
admitted into English dic- 
tionaries, but malUon is still 
excluded; although it was a 
correct and recognised English 
word in the time of Langland, 
the author of Piers Ploughman, 
and Chaucer. 

Thus they serve Sathanas, 
Marchands of malisons. 

—Langland : Piers Ploughman. 



And all-Hallowes, have ye, SirChanone, 
Said this priest, and I her malign. 

—Chaucer: TheChastones 
Vemanne's Tale. 

I'ts won my mother's maUson^ 
Coining this night to thee. 

— Border Minstrelsy. 

That is a cuckold's malison^ 
John Anderson, my joe. 

—John Anderson, old version. 

Mansweir, to commit perjury. 
This word is almost peculiar to 
Scotland, though Halliwell has 
ma-Mwom, perjured, long obso- 
lete, but once used in England. 
The first syllable can have no 
relation to vM/ti, homo. The 
Flemish meineed, and the Ger- 
man meineid, signify perjury, 
apd one who perjures himself 
is a meineidiger. The Scottish 
word seems to be derived from 
the Graelic mionnf an oath, and 
suarach, worthless, valueless, 
mean, of no account — whence 
mionn suartich, corrupted into 
man wweir, signifying a valueless 
or false oath. Jamieson thinks 
it comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
maiit perverse, mischievous, and 
voeriany to swear ; a derivation 
which, as regards the syllable 
man, he would have scarcely 
hazarded if he had been aware 
of the Gaelic mioTinf or of the 
Grerman meineid. 

Mare's Nest. This originally 
Scottish phrase is no longer 
peculiar to Scotland, but has 
become part of the copious 
vocabulary of English slang. 
Hotten's Slang Dictionary de- 
fines it to mean '*a supposed 
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discovery of nuureb, which 
tun out to be no nuweU at 
all." The compiler acconnta 
for the expression by an anec- 
dote of " three cockneys, who, 
out rnrallBing, determined to 
find ont something abont fiettt. 
Ultimately, when they came 
upon a dung-heap, they judged 
^ the signs that it must be a 
mare'a nut, especially as they 
could see the mare close by." 
This ridiculous story has hitherto 
passed muster. The words are 
a corruption of the Gaelic nua^' 
achd, an error, and tuUhaid {th 
silent), a fool, whence a fool's 
error, t.e., mare's nest. Some 
Gaelic scholars are of opinion 
that the word is compounded 
of mearachdt an error, and 'ana- 
aaiefiU, or matta, reduced into 
order or system, i.e., systematic 
error. 

Mark and bnm. To say of a 
thing that it is lost, mark and 
hum signifies that it is totally 
lost, beyond trace and recogni- 
tion; not that it is marked or 
burned in the sense of the 
Bnglish words, but in the sense 
of the Gaelic marc, a horse — 
from whence march, a boundary 
traced by the perambulations 
at stated periods of men on 
horseback— and bum, a stream 
of running water, the natural, 
and often the common boundary, 
between contiguous estates and 
territories. Jifarch bcdk signifies 
the narrow ridge which some- 
times serves as the boundary 
between lands of different pro- 



prietors. Marcke djfie, a wall 
separating one farm or estate 
from another. 

When one lows anjtliiiif and finds it 
not again, he is said nera to wtt mtmri lur 
hum of it.— Jamibson. 

Bfannor, an ancient title of 
nobility equivalent to an earl; 
from the Gaelic moor, an officer, 
chieftain, and mor, great. 

Lords of the Isles, and Thanes, and Jarls, 

Banms and Mmr$mors grim. 
With helm on head and glaive in hand, 

In rusty armour dim. 
Responsive to some powerful call, 

Gathered obedient one and all. 

— Ltgendt of the Isles. 

Marrow, one of a pair, a mate, a 
companion, an equal, a sweet- 
heart — from the Gaelic mar, 
like, similar. This word is 
beautifully applied to a lover 
or wedded partner, as one whose 
mind is the exact counterpart 
of that of the object of his 
affection. It appears in early 
English literature, but now sur- 
vives only in the poetry and 
daily speech of the Scottish and 
northern English people. 

One glove or shoe is tmarrow to an- 
other. — Lansdovnu MS., quoted in Hal- 
liwsll's Archaic Dictionary. 

And when we came to Qovenford, 
Then said my winsome mamw, 

Whate'er betide, we'll turn aside. 
And see the braes o' Yarrow. 

— Wordsworth : yarrow Unoisittd. 

Thou took our sister to be thy wife, 
But ne'er thought her thy marrow. 
—The Dowie Dens o* Yarrow. 

Mons Meg and her marrow three vol- 
leys let flee. 

For love of the bonnets of boonic 
Dundee.— Sir Walter Scott, 
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Meddle with yoor mmmw {ue.t with 
your tqpaX),—Scotiuk Prwtri. 

Your e'en are no marrvws (xLa, 
squint).— Allan Ramsay. 



yon 



Mandial, a steward, an upper 
servant ; from the Gaelic moor, 
an officer, a superintendent, and 
•galagt a farm-servant, a serf, a 
hired labourer. 

Mart or mairt, cow-beef salted 
for winter provision. So called, 
says Jamieson, "from JfaWtn- 
rnoMt the term at which beeves 
are usually kUled for winter ' 
store." Perhaps the future edi- 
tors of Jamieson will take note 
that mart in Gaelic signifies a 
cow ; mart hainfM, a milch cow ; 
and mart fheoU, beef ; and that 
consequently the word has no 
relation to the Martinmas fes- 
tival. In a note to "Noctes 
Ambrosianss," Professor Ferrier 
says mart is an ox killed at 
Martinmas, if ar< originally sig- 
nified a market, where kine and 
homed cattle were sold, as dis- 
tinguished from market, a horse 
fair ; from tnore, a horse. 

Mashlnm, mixed com, or rye and 
oats with the bran. 

Twa masklmm bannocks (cakesX 

—Burns: Cry tmd Prayer, 

Mask, to infuse ; usually employed 
in connection with the tea-tabla 
To matk the tea is, in Scottish 
phrase, to make the tea, by 
pouring the boiling water upon 
it. The word is from the Gaelic 
moj^, to mix, to infuse. Jamie- 



son erroneously derives it from 
the Swedish ma»k^ a mash. 

Maugfats, power. 

They had nae Mun^A/f for sic a toilsome 

task, 
The barefaced robbers had put off the 

mask — 
Among the herds that played a maughty 

part. 

—Ross's HeUmm, 

She starts to foot, but has nae maughU 
to stand. — Idem, 

The word is from the Teutonic 
fMAla, power, might, ability. 
The root seems to be the Gaelic 
ma.Uii, powerful, able, strong, 
and mikUkwk or mattAaioA, to 
make strong. 

Mankin, a hare ; from the Gaelic 
motgAeacA, and maou2A«i«A, with 
the same meaning. 

God help the day when royal heads ' 
Are hunted like a maukm, 
—Burns : Our Tkutlesjlaurisked 
Freeh «utd Fair, 

Mauks, maggots. 

I saw the cook carefully wi' the knife 
scnpin' oat the maMk$,—Noctee Am- 
broeiatug. 

Maun, must This Scottish verb, 
like its English synonym, has 
no inflections, no past or future 
tense, and no infinitive. Thepe- 
culiarity of the Scottish word is 
that it sometimes signifies may, 
and sometimes mtci^, as in the 
line of D'Urfey's clumsy imita- 
tion of a Scottish song, " Within 
a Mile of Edinburgh Town "— 

I canna, moMona^ winna buckle to (I 
cannot, may not [or must not], wil) 
not, be married). 

I 
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Perhaps the use of may as 
must, and vioe versa, was intro- 
duced into the Lowland Scotch 
by the Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers. Feud in Gaelic signi- 
fies may or can, and fheudar 
domh, ** obligation or necessity 
is to me, or upon me/' i«., I 
most. 

Mavis, the singing thmsh. This 
word, once common in English 
poetiy, is now seldom employed. 
Spenser, in the following pas- 
sage from his " Epithalamium,*' 
seems to have considered the 
mavis and the thrash to be diffe- 
rent birds : — 

The thrash replies; the mavis descant 
pUys. 

In Scottish poetry the word 
is of constant occurrence. 

In vain to me in glen or shaw 
The mavu and the Untwfaite sing. 

— Burns. 

Oh, tell sweet Willie to come doon, 
And hear the mavis ^ngtng ; 

And see the birds on ilka bush, 
And green leaves round them hinging. 
— Buchan's Ancieui Bailads, 

An eccentric divine discours- 
ing on a class of persons who 
were obnoxious to him, con- 
cluded with this singular perora- 
tion, " Ma freens, it is as impos- 
sible for a modeiraie to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven as for a 
soo (sow) to sit on the tap o' a 
thistle, and sing like a maiois** — 
Rooebs'b lUustraUons of ScoUish 
Life, 

Mawmet, an idol. This word is 
usually derived from Mahomet, 



but as Mahomet was not an idol, 
but asserted himself to be the 
prophet of the true God, it is 
possible that the philologists 
of an earlier day accepted the 
plausible etymology, without 
caring to inquire further. It 
is, nevertheless, worthy of con- 
sideration whether the word 
does not come from the Gaelic 
mooim, horror, terror, fright; 
and maamtadk, a state of terror 
or awe, such as devotees feel 
before an idol. 

Mawsie, a large, dirty, slovenly, 
unshapely woman ; a corruption 
and abbreviation of the Gaelic 
m4U)sgana,ehj a lump, a lumpish 
person. 

May, a lass, a maid, a young 
girl. 

There was a May an* a weel-farM May 
Lived high up in yon glen. 

— BorcUr Minstrelsy : Kaikaring 
Gan/arie. 

l^^Sy Monyfeet, the popular 
name for the centipede. 

Mell, to be intimate with, to 
mingle or associate ; from the 
French mder, to mix. MeU also 
signifies a company, and mdUng 
an intermeddling. 

Mellder, the quantity of grain 
sent at one time to the miller 
to be ground. 

Ae market-day thou wast na sober ; 
That ilka melldtr, wi' the miller. 
Thou sat as lang as thou hadst siller ; 
That every naig was ca'd a shoe on 
The smith and thee gat roarin' fou* on. 
—Burns : Tarn o'ShanUr. 



Melvie — Merle, 
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Melvie, to soil with meal, as the 
miller's clothes and hair are 
soiled from the flying dost of 
the mill. Erroneously explained 
in the glossaries to Bums as " to 
soil with miict." It is probably 
a cormption of mealy. 

MtalU was his sark, 

Meaiie was his siller, 
MeaUe was the kiss 

That I gat fine the miller. 

—Old S^ng. 

To mtbie his braw daithing. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair, 

Mensei mind, good manners, dig- 
nity, deconim ; mentrfuU digni- 
fied ; meMefuUyt in a proper and 
respectable manner. From the 
Latin mentf whence mentaL 

Aald Vandal, ye but show your little 

fnense^ 
Just much about it wi' your scanty sense. 
—Burns: The Brigs 0/ Ayr. 

I wat she was a sheep of sense, 
And coold behave herself wi' ttunu ; 
I'll say*!, she never brak a fenoe 

Thro' thievish greed. 
Our Bardie lanely keeps the spence 

Since Mailie's dead. 
—Burns: Poor MaiUt't EUgy. 

To merne a board, is to do the 
honours of the table. 

She has a' the meiue o' the family.— 
Jamibson. 

Meosk, manly dignity ; mmahful, 
manly, becoming, dignified ; 
mmtkly, worthily. Jamieson 
traces the word to the loelandio 
meiiifo, homanitas. 

VLtrg or meiigh, marrow pith; 
from the Flemish. 



And the mergk o' his shin>bane, 
Has run down on his spur leather whang. 
— Border Minstrelsy : Fray 
efSuport. 

Merle, the blackbird. The Scot- 
tish, which is also the French, 
name for this delightful songster 
is far more poetical and distinc- 
tive than the prosaic "black- 
bird" of modem English — a 
name which might with as much 
propriety be applied to the rook, 
the crow, the raven, and the 
jackdaw. The fMfiit is as much 
noted for his clear, beantifol 
notes, as for the tribute he 
levies upon the fruits of the 
summer and autumn — a tribute 
which he well deserves to obtai n , 
and amply pays for by his music. 
The name of fMrU^ in Gaelic 
mdrle, signifies theft ; and meir- 
leaeft, a thief. In the same 
language meimeil, the English 
merUn, signifies a hawk or other 
predatory bird. As regards the 
merle, it must be confessed that 
he is, in the matter of currants 
and strawberries, deserving of 
his namOr The depredations of 
the merle have created several 
proverbial phrases in the French 
language, such as — Cest un Jin 
merle, applied to a clever and 
unscrupulous man; un heau 
merle, a specious false pretender. 
The French call the hen-black- 
bird a merleUe, The word merU 
was good English in the days 
of Chaucer, and considerably 
later. 



There was metg in his fingers and fire in 
his eye. — /ock o' Amha'. 



Where the sweet merle and warbling mavis 
be.— Dravton. 
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Merry Scotland — Midden. 



Meny Scotfamd. The epithet 
** merry'* was applied to Eng- 
land aa well as to Scotland, and 
was a oommon mode of address 
to a company or multitude of 
soldiers, hunters, or boon com- 
panions. 

Old Kinf Cole wns a mtrty old soul, 

And A mtrry old loal was he. 
And he called for his pipe^ and he called 
for his bowl. 

And h« called for his fiddlers three. 

Of all the girls m m^rry SectUuut, 
There's none to compare to Maijorie. 

— Old Kimg Celt, 

Few words have puzzled 
philologists more completely 
than mirth and vMrry. Johnson 
suggested no etymology ; Skin- 
ner derived merry from the 
German mehren, to magnify; 
and Junius from the Greek 
fivpiiifuf, to anoint, because the 
Greeks anointed themselves 
with oil when they made merry 
in their public games I The 
word has no root in any of the 
Teutonic languages, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Danish, or 
Swedish ; and cannot be traced to 
either French, Latin, Italian, or 
Spanish. The Gaelic yields mtr, 
sport ; mirea^, festive, sportive ; 
fiuar, cheerful, joyous. It thus 
appears on the evidence of 
etymology that the pleasant 
epithet for these islands was 
given by the Celtic inhabitants, 
and not by the Saxon and other 
Teutonic invaders, though it was 
afterwards adopted by them. 

Messan, or meaain, a cur, a Up- 
dog, a pet dog. 



But tho' he was o* hifl^ d^ree, 
The fient o' pride, nae pride had he, 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin' 
E'en wi' a tbker gipsy's mestam. 

—Burns : TAr TVnk Dtfct* 

The glossaries to Bums, judg- 
ing from the context, and the 
gipsy, imagine metna to mean 
a mongrel, a dog of mixed 
breeds. Jamieson says it is a 
small dog, a country cur, so 
called from Meeeina, in Sicily, 
whence thisspeoies wasbrought ; 
or from the Flench maison, a 
house, because such dogs were 
kept in the house I The word, 
however, is the Gaelic nieoMii, 
a pet dog, a lap-dog; from 
mea$, fancy, kindness, regard. 

We hounds slew the hare, qnoch the 
blind mtn a n , 
—Allan Ramsay's Sc»tt Pravtrht, 

Meat John, the old epithet in 
Scottish ballad poetry for a 
priest, derived from the oelebrsr 
tion of the mass, so that J/ett 
John signified in irreverent 
phrase, John, who celebrated 
the mas& The English has the 
kindred phrase, Jadt PrietL 

The anld folk soon gied dieir consent, 
Ssme for Mets J 0km. they quickly sent, 

Wha ty'd them to their heart's content, 
And now she's Lady Cowrie. 

— Tk€ Lata tf Gcwrit, 



or midden hole, the dung- 
hill or dnngpit, a receptacle for 
the refuse, filth, and manure of 
a farm, situated in the centre 
of the farmyard, an arrange- 
ment not yet wholly super- 
seded : — 



Mim — Mint. 
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Ye fl^owered at the iiiooo, and fell in the 
midden, 
—Allan Ramsay's ScaU Proverb, 

The tither's something donr o' treadin', 
But better stuff ne'er daw'd a middtn. 
— BuKws : Elegy on tke Year 1788. 

The word is still used in the 
Northern counties of Bnglaad, 
and was derived bj Bay from 
wMudL, The tme derivation is 
from the Gaelio flieodAoyi, the 
centre, the middle, or midst. 

Theran lay three and thirty sows, 
Tnmdlin' in a midden 
Of draff. 
--PebUa U the Play. 

Mim, meek, modest, prudish, 
prim, reticent, affected and 
shy of speech; applied only to 
young women, or contemptu- 
ously to effeminate young men. 
This word is usually derived 
from the Bnglish mtcm, which 
means silent or speechless. The 
Scottish mtm means mealy 
mouthed, only speaking when 
spoken to, over-discreet in con- 
versation, assertion, or reply : — 

See I ap he's got the Wotd o' God, 
And meek and imm he's Tiew'd iL 
—Burns: TkeHefyFmir, 

Maidens should be mim till they're 
married.— Allan Ramsay. 

Some fwem-moa'd ponther'd priettie, 
Fn' lifted ap wi' Hebcew lore, 
And hands upon his breastie. 

—Burns : To tViUie CAaimers. 

MiMt as distinguished from 
mum, is an evident rendering of 
the Ckielic min, soft, delicate, 
smooth, mild, meek ; min bhM- 
aeh is from «itfi and beul, a 
mouth, the same as the Scottish 



Mim-mouihed, used by Bums ; 
min-hkriaihar, a soft word or 
expression, from min and bna- 
tkar, a word. Mim is provincial 
and colloquial in England. 

¥\rtt go the ladies, mim, mim, mim. 
Next come the gentlemen, prim, prim, 
prim; 
Then comes the country down, 
Gallop a-tn>t, trot, troL 
— Nunery Rkymee ^Enginnd 

Minikta, very small, applied in 
derision to a little affected per- 
son of either sex ; derived pos- 
sibly from the Gaelic man, small ; 
or from the Flemish mannUani, a 
little man. 

Minnie, a term of endearment for 
a mother. 

My daddie looks glum, and my minnie 

looks sour. 
They flyte me wi' Jamie because he is 

poor. — Lofgie 0' BttcAan. 

From the Flemish min, love, 
and the Gaelic min, sweet, soft, 
pleasant, kind, musical ; also 
little, used as a term of endear- 
ments 



to attempt, to try, to essay, 
to aim at. The resemblance in 
the idea of the Scottish mint, 
to attest, to try, to essay, and 
the Mint, where the precious 
metals are essayed, or tried as 
to their purity before they are 
coined into money, is curious, 
especially when it is remembered 
that the Mint was formerly and 
is still sometimes called the 
Assay Office. The English word 
Mint, for the Assay Office, is 
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Mird — Missie. 



nsuallj traced to the German 
mOme, the Dutch munte, the 
Latin numeta, money. The ety- 
mology of the Scottish mint, 
to essay, or try, is nnlmown; 
though it is possibly to be 
found in the Allemanische or 
German patois meirUa, to intend, 
to mean to do a thing. 

Muitin'snaemakin'.— Allan Ramsay's 
Sc4>U Pravtrhs, 

A man may mimt and no' fait the mark. 
—Allan Ramsay. 

Mird, to ogle, to leer, to make 
amorous signs and advances to 
a woman. 

Donald was smerkit wi' minds and 
mockery.— Jambs Hogg: D<mdld Mac- 
Giihray* 

Mird wi' your makes (equals) — Jamib^ 

SON. 

Mirk, dark. Of uncertain ety- 
mology, but probably derivable 
from the Gaelic mureouk, sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy. 

A man's mind is vTmirk mirror.— Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

Oh mirk ! mirk / is the midnight hour. 
And loud the tempest's roar. 

— Burns : Lord Gregory. 

'Twixt the gk>amtng and the mirk. 
When the kye come hame. 

—James Hogg. 

Mirklins, the gloaming, inclining 
to be mirk or dark. 

Mischant, a worthless person; 
from the French m«cAan<, wicked. 

Mischanter, a euphonistic name 
for the devil, synonymous with 
the English "old mischief, 



Bometimes applied to the same 
personage. It is probable that 
fliMc/^nter, as applied to the 
devil, means the mischirf'-niaher, 
or doer of mischief or wicked- 
ness. 

Mishanter, misfortune, which is 
not of the same etymology as 
miKhafUer, is probably a cor- 
rupt abbreviation of misadven- 
ture. 

Gin Rab Roy hae heaxd o^ this lady's 
mishoMtert he wadna be lang o' dearin' 
the house — Lord Lovat an' a', and letting 
her gang hame.— Maclbay's Memoirs of 
the Clan MacGregor. 

Misleard, unmannerly, rude, mis- 
chievous, ill-conditioned. 

Lord Lovat's sae misleas^ a chap that 
gin he ken't we were kind to her, he wad 
mak' whangs o' our hides to mend his 
Highland brogues wi'.— Maclbay's Me- 
moirs of the Clan MacGregor, 

Missie, a fondling term for a very 
young girL The English word 
mtM, of which, at first sight, 
miuie would seem to be an affec- 
tionate diminutive, is of very 
uncertain derivation. It is com- 
monly supposed to be the first 
syllable of mutresf, the French 
maitreue (the feminine of mai^e), 
MtM and Miaaie are peculiar to 
Scotch and English, and are un- 
known in any of the Teutonic 
and Romance languages. The 
Teutonic languages use the word 
jungfrau, and fraiiUin ; the 
French use demoitdie, or fnadt" 
moiidle; the Ttalians aignorina; 
and the Spanish tenarita. Per- 
haps the graceful miu and mi»$ie 



' — Moop and MelL 
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in Scotch and T'i^**^ aie from 
the Gaelic maue^ heatitj, grace, 
comeliness, or mauecuA, pretty, 
beantifnl, elegant. These are 
more a{qpropriate as the desig- 
nation of a jonng immarried 
ladj than mitbreu wonld be, 
impljing, as that word does, a 
sense of command and mastery. 

Mister, want, need, great poyerty ; 
tMgberfid^ neceasitoiis. 

Unken'd and misUyfitl in the deserts of 
Lifaye. 
— Gawin Douglas : TnutslaitoM 

MisUrfiC folk should nae he mensfa'. 
(Needy people should not be too partis 
cular).— Allan Ramsay's ScoU Prooerhi. 

The original phrase of muiitrfv^ 
beggars, or needy beggars, was 
afterwards corrupted into m(M- 
ttrfvl b^fgars, ie., arrogant or 
stnrdy beggars, as they are 
called in an edict of James YI., 
'* the whole class of mawto^/iiZf 
andydUlbeggaris, somaris (sor- 
ners), fulis (fools), and bardis 
(wandering minstrels or ballad- 
singers)." It is dijfflonlt to ac- 
count for mitUT and mueerytc^ 
miless they be derived from the 
Scottish Gaelic mMt^ the Irish 
Gaelic immU^ the comparative of 
ofd^ bad or eviL MiiUar and 
mMre signify a sly, conning, 
and mean person, as well as a 
needy beggar. The corruption 
to masterful in the sense of arro- 
gant is easily accounted f or> 

Mool, to have carnal intercourse ; 
sometimes corrupted into mow 
or mowe. 



An' theiell be Alastcr Sibbie 
That in wi' bUck Bessie did maoi, 
Wi' snivellin' Lillie an' Tibbie 
The lass that sits aft on the stool, 
(the cutty stool, q. ▼.) 

—TAe Blytkufftiu BridaL 

Jamieson's Dictionary con- 
tains neither mod nor motoe, in 
the sense in which they are used 
in the too libidinous vernacular ; 
but has mwA^ to crumble, and 
maiDt or fMow, dust or mould. 

MooUns, refuse, grains of com, 
husks, or chaff; sometimes 
crumbs of bread ; from the 
Gaelic mwSUany a husk or par- 
ticle of chaff or grain ; the waste 
of the meal at the miller's. 

The pawky wee sparrow will peck aff your 

floor, 
The batdd little Robin hops in at your 

door; 
But the heaven-soaring lark 'mang the 

cauld drift will dee, 
Afore he'll come cowerin* your meoUiu to 

pree. 

—James Ballantins: Winter 
Promptings, 

Moots, from mould — earth, the 
grave. 

And Jeanie died. She had not lain i' the 

ntooU 
Three days ere Donald laid aside his tools, 
And closed his foige, and took his passage 

home. 

But long ere forty days had run their 

round, 
Donald was back upon Canadian ground — 
Donald the tender heart, the rough, the 

brave, 
With earth and gowans for his true love's 

grave. — AU the Year Round, 

Moop and mell, to feed together ; 
fnellt to associate with; from 
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MofH'—^MoW€S» 



the French mdeT, to mingle. 
HalliweH's Axchaio Dictionaiy 
contains mmuk — said to be a 
Lincohuhire word, signifying to 
eat greedilj. 

The anid West Bow me iteep tad cfooUt, 
Where bawbee pies wee callants mcopiU 
—Jamkb Ballantinb. 

Bat aye keep mind to mm;^ mmd meU 
Wi* sheep o' credit like thyaeL 

—Burns : Pv^ MaUU. 

Gtdd ale haods me bare and bnsy, 
Gart me mo^ wi' the eenrant hiaae ; 
Stand i' the stool when I hae doae; 
Goid aie keeps my heart abnne. 

—Burns : G^od Alt Ccmn, 

Macj^ does not mean to keep company 
with (mell does, meddle with, have to do 
with), MM^ really means to eat, or rather 
Co nibble, and, If I mistake not, is an old 
English word, — the present form of the 
word Is ffn»»r>.— R. Drbnnan. 

Mom. The Scotch make a dis- 
tinction between the morn, which 
means to-moirow, and mom 
(withont the article), which 
means morning — ^thns, *' the 
mom's mom*' is to-morrow 
morning. 

Mother-naked, stark-naked, 
utterly naked ; as naked as the 
new-bom babe at the moment 
of birth. This word, though a 
compound of two English ones, 
has never been admitted into 
modem English dictionaries, 
and does not even appear in 
Nare8,Ha]liweU, or Wright. If 
it were ever English, there re- 
main no traces of it either in 
literature or in the conmion 
speech of the people. It is still 
current in the Scottish vemacn- 
lar, and in poetical composition. 



TheyH shape me In your anns, Janet, 

A dove, bat and a swan. 
At last theyll shi^M me in your arms 

A mflfker mmkid man. 
Gest yonr green mantle over me, 

rU be myself again. 

flM/fa(f of the VoMu^ Tktnlmtt 

Headers of the "Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments" will 
remember the counterpart of 
the story of Young Tamlane, in 
that marvellous compilation of 
Eastern romance. 

Mooter, fee paid to the miller for 
grinding oom ; old English, fliii2- 
Unrt; French, moudrtt to grind. 

It's good to be merry and wise. 
Said the miller when he momUrtd twice. 
—Allan TUtM&tcfi SeaU Prwvtrhu 

The qnakcr's wife sat down to bake 
Wi' a' her bums about her. 

Ilk ane gat a quarter cake 
And the miller gat his mtmUr, 

— Chambsrs's Old Smg, 

Mowet, jesting, mockery, grim- 
aces; to make faoieet, to make 



AAxNit yonr IKend in mvmet and tine 
him in earnest. 

—Allan Ramsay's 5ic9te Pnmrf^ 

It has been supposed that 
mo¥fe$, which in this sense 
is only used in the plural, is 
derived from motf', a Soottish 
abbreviation of mouth. It 
would seem so at first blush; 
but as the French have " faire 
la motie," "grimace faite pax 
meoontentement, en allongeant 
les levres," and as nume in that 
language does noi signify a 
mouth, it is probable that the 
source of mowet is to be sought 



Muckh — MusUn-kail. 
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in the French and not in the 
Teatonia Poedbly both the 
ScottiBh mawe and the French 
nume have a common origin in 
the Celtic and Gaelic muig, a 
discontented look, an iU-natnred 
frown. In English slang, mug 
signifies the face; and "ngly 
mug** is a common expression 
for an ugly face. 

MacUe, midde, meikle, great, 
large, big; mucHe-mou'd, big- 
mouthed, wide-monthed, clam- 
orous, vociferous ; MvMt-mxm'd 
Meg, a name given to a cannon 
of large calibre. This word is 
akin to the English m/ath, the 
Spanish m/u/cho, the Greek m£ga 
and mitgala, and the Latin mag- 
nua — all implying the sense of 
greatness. The Gaelic has mtfud^ 
[in which the final d is often 
pronounced ch\, bulk, great sise ; 
and m/oidaieh, to magnify. 

Every littl« helps to mak a mitcJUt. 
-^OfU Prwtrb. 

Far hae I travelled. 
And muckU hae I leen, 

Bnt buttons upon blankets 
Saw I never nane. 
'-Our Gmiemam cam* Hamt at Een, 

Mull, a snujff or tobaoco-boz, as 
used in the Highlands. The 
Lowland Scotch sometimes call 
a snuff-box "a sneeshin mW,,* 
mill being a corruption of mull ; 
from the Gaelic maloky a bag, 
the French tno^Ie, a trunk or 
box. 

The luntin' pipe and tnushin mill 
Are handed round wi' right guidwill. 
—Burns : Tht Twa Degt, 



Jamieson says, with a non- 
oomprehension of the origin of 
the word miU and its connection 
with miiA, that the snuff-box 
was formerly used in the country 
as a mUl for grinding the dried 
tobacco leaves I If so, the box 
must have contained some ma- 
chinery for the purpose. But 
neither Jamieson, nor anybody 
else, ever saw a contrivance of 
that kind in a snuff-box. 

Murgullie, to spoil, to mangle, to 
lacerate, to deform. Sometimes 
written margulye* 

He wadna murguUU the howlet on the 
moodiewort either.— Maclbav's Mtmairt 
o/tk€ Clan MacGrtgor, 

MnsUn-kall, an epithet applied 
by Bums to a purely vegetable 
soup, without animalingredients 
of any kind, and compounded 
of barley, greens, onions, ftc. 

in sit down o'er my scanty meal, 
Be 't water-broee or miulm-kail, 

Wi' cheerfu' fiuxe. 
As lang's the Muses dinna fail 

To say the grace. 

^EpUtU iojamu Smith, 

It has been supposed that the 
word miuAin was applied to it 
on account of its thinness. The 
French call it wouft maigre; but 
as muslin was only introduced 
to Europe from Mosul in India 
in 1670, and vegetable broth 
was known for countless ages 
before that time in every part 
of the world, it is possible that 
mutlin is an erroneous phonetic 
rendering of medin, or mathlum. 
Both maUn and wuMum ap- 
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Mukk — Mutchkin. 



pear in JamioBon, who tranalatefl 
the fonner as "mixed corn/' 
and the latter as " a mixture of 
edibles," bat gives no etymology 
for either. Meu is a word that, 
with slight yariations, appears 
in almost eveiy language of 
Borope, and which, in its Bng- 
Ush form, is derived by nearly all 
philologists from maita, a table. 
Bat that this is an error will 
appear on a little examination, 
for mem originally signified, in 
nearly eveiy instance in which 
it was used, a dish of vegetables. 
The old translation of the Bible 
speaks of a men of pottage, a 
purely vegetable compound. 
Ifilton speaks of 



Herbs and other country met*$s. 
Which the neat-handed PhUUs 



The Dntch and Flemish moe$ 
signifies a dish of herbs, or 
herbs reduced to what the 
French call Kpurie; the Ameri- 
cans call oatmeal porridge, or 
any compound of mashed grain, 
a sNuA. The Gaelic mseu signi- 
fies fruit or vegetables, and this, 
combined with the word 2an, 
full, is doubtless the true root 
of medin or fMMam, rendered 
fMulin by Bums's printers. It 
may be observed that math^ to 
render into a pulp or purie, is 
exclusivdy used for vegetables, 
as mn^nd potatoes, maahed tur- 
nips, fta , and that hath or minoe 
is the word employed by cooks 



for the reduction of beef, mut- 
ton, and other flesh of animala 
into smaller portions orpartides. 
MuuUi^haU seems to be peculiar 
to Bums. 

Mntcfa, a woman's cap or bonnet ; 
from the Flemish m^U», the 
German miitea, which have 
the same meaning. 

Their tofs and mutches were tae dean, 
They glandt ia our ladies' e'en. 

— ^Allan Ramsat. 

A' dressed oat in aprons dean, 
And hraw white Sunday trtutckt*. 
— SiE Alkzandbr Boswbu. : Jemaf 
DmMgtMs Wuner, 

Mntcfakiii, a pint ; from the 
Flemish miMMe, a hedUUn^ a 
large quart; or muid, a quart. 
An English traveller, who prided 
hImRelf on his knowledge of the 
Scotch language, called at an 
inn in Glasgow for a mutdUam 
of whisky, under the idea that 
mutehkin signified a gUl, or a 
smaU glass. ** Mvickkimt" in- 
quired the waiter, ''and a' to 
yoursel*?" "yes,amiitcAim/" 
said the Xnglishman. " I trow 
ye'il be gey an' fou," said the 
waiter, **an'yedrinkit." "Never 
you mind," said the English- 
man, "bring it". And it was 
brought. Great thereanent was 
the Englishman's surprise. He 
drank no more than a gill of it ; 
but he added meanwhile a new 
Scottish word to his vocabu- 
lary. 









NfM-thing — Neb. 
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Nae-thing. The English langnage, 
or at least the rhymers who 
write English, have lost many 
rhymes by not being able to 
make nothing do duty for no- 
iMng: whence they might haye 
claimed it as a rhyme for Aovh 
thing J low-thing, and many others 
too obvious to be specified. The 
Scottish language, in preserving 
nae-ihing, has emphasised the 
etymology of the word. It is 
impossible to find a rhyme for 
the English nothing, but for the 
Scottish nae- thing Bums has 
found that there are many^ 
among others, ae-thing, daithing, 
graUhing, gaything, plaything, &C. 

Napery, table-linen ; from the 
iSrench nappe, a tablecloth, or the 
English napkin, a little cloth. 

I thought a beetle or bittle had been the 
thing that the women have when they are 
washing towels and napery — ^things for 
dadding them with.— Dean Ramsay : Tht 
Diam&Kd Beetle Case. 

Nappy. This word was used by 
a few English writers in the 
eighteenth century, but was 
never so common in England as 
it was in Scotland. It always 
signified strong drink, parti- 
cularly ale or beer, and not wine 
or spirits. 

Two bottles of as na//y liquor 
As ever reamed in horn or bicker. 
—Allan Ramsay. 



Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 
E'en drowned himsel' among the nappy. 
BuRMs: Tarn 0* Shanter. 

With nappy beer, I to the bam repaired. 

—Gay's Fables. 

The word is rendered in 
French by " capiteuz, qui monte 
k la tete " — ^that is to say, heady. 
It seems derivable from the 
English slang nob, the head, as 
in the pugilistic phrase, "One 
for his «o6," "One (blow) for 
his head;" whence also the 
familiftr nopper, the head. The 
original word was the German 
JcTwb, a round lump, or ball, in 
allusion to the shape; whence 
lnM>6&y, rounded or lumpy. Nap- 
pie, in the sense of strong drink 
that mounts to the head, be- 
comes, by extension of meaning, 
strong and vigorous ; " a nappie 
callant" is a strong, vigorous 
youth, with a good head on his 
shoulders. 

Na^y. — Bailey's definition of this word 
in his English Dictionary is " Nappy-ale, 
such as will cause persons to take or knap 
pleasant and strong ale." — "R. Drennan. 

Neb, the nose. Flemish tneh 
(with the elision of the «), the 
nose, the beak ; a point, as the 
neb or nib of a pen. 

She holds up the neb to him, 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife. 
— Shaksprarb : Winter's Tale. 

Turn your neb northwards, and settle for 
awhile at St. Andrews. 

•—Scott : Fortunes 0/ Nigel. 
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Neep — Nkk^ AuU Nick^ Nickie-Ben. 



Neep, a turnip ; from the French 

A Ute Lonl Jiudoe-Clerk of the Court 
of Seasion, who was fond of iport, was 
shooting pheasants in a field of turnips, 
when the fiuner, whose consent had not 
been asked, and who looked upon the 
sportsman as an illegal trespasser, rushed 
out of his house in a towering pasdon, 
and called out in a loud ▼oioe, "Come 
oot o' that yon, sir I come oot o' that im- 
mediately." The Lord JusdoeOeik, un- 
accustomed to this style of address, con- 
fronted the angry man, and asked him if 
be knew to whom he was speaking T " I 
dinna ken, and I dinaa care ; ye'se come 
oot o' that, or 111 mak it the wanr for 
ye." " I'm the Lotd JusticeOerk," laid 
the legal dignitary, thinking to over- 
awe the irate agriculturist. "I dinna 
care i»iioae clerk ye are, but ye'se come 
oot o' my <v^." How the altercation 
ended is not on record, though it is believed 
that his lordship left the field quietly, 
after enlightening the farmer as to his 
high status and position, and cooling his 
wrath by submission to an authority not to 
be successfully contested, without greater 
trouble than the contest was worth. — Sc^U 
tish Wit ami Humour, 

Neuk, a comer ; English a nook, 
a small comer. Both words are 
derived from the Gaelio uig, a 
comer, whioh, with the in- 
definite article an before it, was 
cormpted from an ook, or an 
uig, into a neuk, or a nook. The 
Flemish uig and Koek, and the 
German eek, a oomer, are trace* 
able to the same Celtic root. 

The deil sits gimin' in the ntuk, 
Rivin' sticks to roast the Deuk. 
—JacoHtt Ballad on tkt Victory qftke 
Duke ^CumhtrUmd at CuUotUm. 

Nerermas, the time that never 
comes. This word, eqaivalent 
to the "Greek kalends," is 



formed after the model of Mar- 
tinmas, Michaelmas, and Christ- 
mas. It does not occur in 
Jamieson. It is found in Aim- 
strong's Gaelio Dictionary as 
the translation of Xd diiata fia 
Un, the " day of the cutting of 
the flax," which has in the 
Highlands the meaning of 
"never," or "at no time," or 
" at a very nncertain time.' 
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Nicfaer, to neigh, to snort ; French, 
ficnntr, sometimes written hm- 
nir; Flemish, nenatiker, or ma- 
niher. 

Little may an anld nag do that mannna 
mdker, 
—Allan RAUiAV's Scott Pm>er&i. 

Nick, Aiild Nick, NicUe-Ben. 
All these names are nsed in 
Scotland to signify the devil ; 
the third is peculiar to Scotland, 
and finds no place in English 
parlance. 

But £BLre*yDn-weel, auld Nickie-Benl 
Oh, wad ye tak a thought an' men', 
Ye ublins''might, I dinna ken. 

Still hae a stake 1 
I'm wae to think upMi yon den. 

Even for ytmr sake ! 
— Burns : Addttu to tko DdL 

Why Nick came to signify 
Satan in the British Isles has 
never been satisfactorfly ex- 
plained. Butler in Hudibrat 
supposes that he was so called 
after Nicholas Macchiavelli. 

Nick Macchiavel had no such tridc. 
Though he gave name to our Old Nick, 

But the name was in use many 
ages before Macchiavelli was 
bom ; ' and the passage must, 



Nidder^ Nither — Nieve. 
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therefore, be considered as a 
joke, rather than as a philolo- 
gical assertion. It is remaxk- 
able, too, that Nick and Old 
Nicky whatever be the deriva- 
tion, is a phrase unknown to 
any nation of Europe except 
our own. The derivation from 
Nicholas is clearly untenable; 
that from Nikkr, a water-sprite 
or goblin, in the Scandinavian 
mythology, is eqnally so; for 
the (Hd Niek of British snper- 
stition is reputed to have more 
to do with fire than water, and 
has no attributes In common 
with Satan, the prince of the 
powers of evil. To derive the 
word from fiiger, or nigger^ black, 
because the devil is reputed to 
be black, is but perverted ingenu- 
ity. All the epithets showered 
upon the devil by Bums, 

Oh thou, whateter title suit thee, 
Attld Satan, Hornie, Nick, or Clootie, 

are, with the exception of Satan, 
titles of irreverence, familiarity, 
and jocosity ; Horrde, from the 
horns he is supposed to wear on 
his forehead, and C%>o<t6, from 
his cloven hoofs, like those 
of a goat. It is probable that 
Nick and (Xd Niek are words 
of a similarly derisive char- 
acter, and that niek, which 
appears in the glossaries to 
Allan Bamsay and to Bums, as 
eheai or to cheai, is the true origin, 
and that Old Niek simply sig- 
nifies the Oid CheiU. It may be 
mentioned, in connection with 
the idea of checU or nick, that 
old genUeman Is a name often 



given to Satan by people who 
object to the word devil, and 
that the same name is descrip- 
tive, aocording to the Slang 
Dictionary, of a card almost 
imperceptibly longer than the 
other cards of the pack, used 
by card-sharpers for the purpose 
of cheating. To be out on the 
niek is, on the same authority, 
to be out thieving. The etymo- 
logy of niek in this sense is 
doubtful. Dr. Adolphus Wagner, 
the learned editor of the German 
edition of Bums, derives it from 
the Greek JXcku, and translates 
it "to bite or to cheat." In 
Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English, nick is 
" to deceive, to cheat, to deny ; 
also, to win at dice unfairly." 

Nidder, Nither, to lower, to de- 
press; niddered, pinched with 
cold or hunger, with the vital 
energies depressed; also, stunted 
or lowered in growth. From 
the German nieder, low, or 
down ; the Flemish neder, Eng- 
lish nether, as in the Biblical 
phrase, "the upper and the 
nether millstone." NetheHandi, 
the low countries; the French 
Pay$ Boi, 

Nithtred by the norlan' breese. 
The sweet wee flower aft dwines and 

dees. 

—Jambs Baxxantinb. 

Nieve, the fist, the closed hand; 
need, to strike with the fist, a 
blow with the fist. From the 
Teutonic hMtJfen, to beat with 
the fist, to cuff, to fisticuff. 
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Nieve — Noyt. 



Thoagfa here they scn^w, and sqoeeae, 

and growl. 
Their worthless mevt'/u* o' a loul 
May in some future carcass howl 
The forest's fright 
— BuitKS : E/istU to John Lapruik. 
Sir Alejcander Ramsay of Fasque, show- 
ing a fine stot to a botcher, said, " I was 
offered twenty guineas for that beast.'* 
" Indeed, Fasque ! " said the butcher, " ye 
should hae steekit your nieve upon that.'* 
— Dban Ramsay. 

They partit manly with a nevel; 
God wat gif hair was ruggit 
Betwixt thame. 
— Christ s Kirk on the Green. 

He hasna as muckle sense as a cow could 
had in her mmcv.— Allan Ramsay's Scots 
Proverbs. 

Mark the rustic, haggis-fed, 

The trembling earth resounds hb tread, 

Clap in his walie nieve a blade. 

He'll mak' it whiflsle; 
And leg^ and arms and heads will aned 

Like taps o' thrissle. 
—Burns : To a ffaggit. 

Niffer, to barter, to exchange. 
Probably, according to Jamie- 
son, from nieve, the fist or closed 
hand — ^to exchange an article 
that is in one hand for that 
which is in the other. This ety- 
mology is doubtful, although no 
better one has been suggested. 

Yell no be nijffered hat for a waur, and 
that's no possible.— Allan Ramsay's Scott 
Proverit. 

Ye see your state wi* theirs compared, 

And shudder at the niffer; 
But, cast a moment's fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ? 

—Burns : To the Unco GuitL 

Nippit, miserly, mean, parsimoni- 
ous, near; from nvp, to pinch. 
The English i^yhjA is often ap- 
plied in the same sense. 



Noo or the noo, at the present 
time, now. 

On one occasion a ndghbonr waited on 
a small laird in Lanarkshire, named Ham- 
ilton, and requested his rignature to an 
accommodation ImII for twenty pounds at 
three months' date, which led to the fol- 
lowing characteristic colloquy : — 

"Nal nal" said the laird, "I canna 
do that." 

"What for no, bird r Ye hae done the 
tame thing for otheis." 

" Aye, aye, Tammas ! but there's wheels 
within wheels that jre ken naething about. 
I canna do't.'* 

" It's a sma' thing to refuse me, laird." 

'* Weel, ye see, Tammas, if I was to pit 
my name till't, ye wad get the siller finae 
the bank, and when the time cam round, 
ye wadna be ready, an' I wad hae to pay't. 
An' then me an* jrou wad quarrel. So we 
may just as weel quarrel the noo, an' I' 11 
keep the siller in my pouch." — Dban 
Ramsay. 

Nowte, homed cattle ; corrupted 
in English into netU. 

Mischief begins wi' needles and prins. 
And ends wi* homed nowte, 

—Allan Ramsay. 

Or by Madrid he takes the route. 
To thrum guitars and fedit wi' nowie* 
— BuBNs: TheTweiDogu 

Lord Seafield, who was ac- 
cused by his brother of accept- 
ing a bribe to vote for the union 
betwixt England and Scotland, 
endeavoured to retort upon him 
by calling him a cattle-dealer. 
" Ay, weel," replied his brother, 
" better sell W3ivc/U than nations." 

Noyt, nott, or nowt, to injure, to 
hurt, to beat, to strike; from 
the French nutre, to injure. 

The miller was of manly mak, 
To meet him was na mowis. 



Nugget — Olyte. 
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They durst not ten come him to tak, 
Sae noytit he their powis. 

—Chris ft Kirk on the Green. 

Nugget, a word scarcely known 
to the English nntil the dis- 
coTery of gold in California and 
Anstnilia, when it was intro- 
dnced by the miners to sig- 
nify a large piece of the metal 
as distinguished from grains of 
gold dost. Many attempts have 
been made to trace its etymo- 
logy, only one of which has 
found a qualified acoeptanoe-— 
that which a£Brms it to be a 
cormption of ingot. This is 
plausible, but not entirely satis- 
factory. In some parts of Scot- 
land, the word for a luncheon, 
or a hasty repast taken at noon, 
is noggU — sometimes written 
hnoeJ6U--which means a piece. 
In other parts of Scotland the 
word nsed is pieee, as, *' Gie the 



bairn its piece" and the word 
lunch itself, from the Graelic 
lonaeh, hmigry, sig^fies the 
piece which is cut off a loaf or a 
cheese to satisfy the appetite 
during the interval that elapses 
before the regular meaL 

When hmigry thou stoodest, staring like 

an oof, 
I sliced the luMcheoH from the barley loaf. 

—Gay. 

All these examples tend to 
show that nugget simply means 
a lump or piece. In Kent, ac- 
cording to Wright's Archaic 
Dictionary, a lump of food is 
called a fl«uncA«m. 

Nyse, to beat, to pommel, a word 
in use among the boys of the 
High School of Edinburgh; 
from the C^]icnaiiheat{t silent), 
a mischief. "Ill nyae you," 
" 111 do you a mischief." 
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Ock, a diminutive particle ap- 
pended to Scottish words, and 
implying littleness combined 
with the idea of tenderness and 
affection, as in lass, laseock, 
wife, ictfock. This termination 
is sometimes combined with ie, 
thus Tnn-lring a doublc diminu- 
tive, as lcu9oehi€f often speUed 
laseiekief and trifockie, vj^fiekie. 
Ock is probably derived from 
the Gaelic og^ young. 

Olyte, diligent, industrious, active. 
According to Mr. Halliwell, this 



word appears In the Harleian 
MS., and is still used in some 
parts of England. Jamieson 
spells it olight and olUe, and de- 
rives it from the Swedish qffaet, 
" too light, fleet," but no such 
word is to be found in the 
Swedish dictionaries, nor in 
those of the other Teutonic lan- 
guages. Possibly the true origin 
of the word is the Gaelic oil, to 
rear, educate, instruct, andoi^, 
instructed, oHea/n, instruction, 
good-breeding ; whence an clyte 
mother, in the proverb quoted 
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Oo aye ! — OuUers. 



below, may rigniff a woman in- 
stracted in the due performance 
of all her household dntlee, and 
performing them so lealoiulj as 
toleaye nothing for her daughter 
to do. OiUmdOt more commonly 
written ea2an<a, signiflee quick, 
nimble, active. 



An tf(r^ nochcr makes * sweer danghter. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scott Ptweri*. 

Oo wsjft I An emphatic aaeertion 
of aaaent. The French out. 

Om, all eorts of odds and ends, 
occasional. 

Where Donald Caird land crru things. 

—Scott. 

She's a wed-edncate woman, and if she 
win toher &iglish as I hae heard her do 
at ^mi times, she may oome to fickle OS a'. 
—Scott: The AnHqmary. 

Orm, — now and then, nansual, not fre* 
qnently met with, ahnoet always associarwl 
with time. — R. Drbmman. 

Om man. A man employed to 
do odd jobs on a farm, that are 
not in the regular routine of 
the work of the other farm 
servants. 

Onghtlins, pertaining to duty, 
or to that which ought to be 
done; a word composed of 
ought, a debt owing to duty, 
honour and propriety, and lin$ 
(see AiBUKB, Webtlikb, &c.), in- 
clining towuds. 

If that dait buckie, Geordie Wales, 

Was grown oughtUfU douscr. 
— Burns : On Receiving a News^per» 

Onrie or oorie, cold, shivering. 
This word, peculiar to Scotland, 



is derived from the Gaelic fitmr^ 
cold, which, with the aspirate, 
becomes fkuar, and is pro- 
nounced aor. 

I thooglit me oo die 9mHe cattle. 
— Bdkns: a WmterNigkL 

The English koar-froH, and 
the hoary (white, snowy) hair 
of old age, are traceable to the 
same etymological root. Jamie- 
son, however, derives oorie from 
the Icelandic «r, rain, and the 
Swedish «r, stormy weather, 
though the origin of both is to 
be found in the Qaelio uairt, 
bad weather or storm. 

Ontthrongfa, entirely or oom- 
pletely through. 

They dived in thnm^ the one horn bonk, 
Sae did they omtikrough the other. 

— ^Buchan's Andemt Ballmds. 
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Ont-cast, a quarrel, to " cast-out, 
toquarreL , 

O dool to tdl, 
Thejr've had a bitter Uack aui-wt 
Atween themsd. 
—Burns : The Twa Herds. 

I didna ken they had catiem-emL 

— Dban Ramsay. 



OnttefB, cattle left out at night in 
the fields, for want of byres or 
folds to shelter them. 

Amang the brackens on the brae, 

Between her an' the moon, 
The Deil or else an omtlerqmey 

Gat up and gae a croon. 
Poor Liade's heart maist lap the hool — 

Near lav'rock height she jompit, 
Bnt miss'd a foot, and in the pool 

Out owre the lugs she plumpit. 

—Burns: Haihwe^en. 



Outside of the Loof-r-Ower-word. 
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Ontside of the Loof, the back 
of the hand. " The outside of 
mj loof to je," is a phrase that 
signifies a wish on the part of 
the peison who uses it to rejeot 
the friendship or drop the ac- 
quaintance of the person to 
whom it is addressed. 

" If yell no join the Free Kirk," said a 
wealthy widow to her cousin, to whom 
she had often oonreyed the hint that he 
might expect a handsome legacy at her 
death (a hint that nerer ripened into a 
factX " yell hae the outside o* my loof, and 
never see the in4de o't again.**— C M. 

Ontspedde, a laughing-stock; 
and kenspeckUf to be easily re- 
cognised by some outer mark 
of singularity. These words 
have a common origin, and are 
derived either from tpeek, or 
apecUef a small mark or spot; 
or from tpeeiade, corrupted into 
tpeekle; but most probably from 
the former. 

" Wha drives thir kye," gan Willie to say, 
'*To male* an ouUpiKkU o' me I" 
—B9rd«r BaOmdt : JmmU Teifer, 

OutwHteos, unknowingly, with- 
out the knowledge of. 

OmtwiitiMt of my daddie (£«., my &tber 
not knowing it].— Jamibson. 

Orertay or owerlay, the burden 
or chorus of a song ; the refrain. 

And aye the owerlay o' his sang 
Was, wae's me for Prince Charlie. 
—JacobiU Ballad. 

The French ne/ratn, recently 
adopted into Bnglish, is of 
Gaelic origin, from ramk or ra/, 
an oar, and ramn^ a song ; a sea 
BODg or boat-song, formerly 



chanted to the motion of the 
oars by Celtic boatmen in Brit- 
tany and the Scottish High- 
lands. 

Ower Bogie, a proverbial phrase 
used in regard to a marriage 
which has been celebrated by a 
magistrate, and not by a cleigy- 
man. Synonymous in Aberdeen- 
shire with the English Gretna 
Green marriages, performed 
under similar conditions. The 
origin is unknown, though it is 
supposed that some accommo- 
dating magistrate, at some time 
or other, resided on the opposite 
side of the river Bogie from 
that of the town or village 
inhabited by the lovers who 
desired to be joined in the 
bonds of matrimony without 
subjecting themselves to the 
sometimes inconvenient inter- 
rc^tions of the kirk. Jamieson 
erroneously quotes the phrase 

I will awa wi' my love, 

I will awa' wi' her, 
Though a' my kin' had sorrow and said, 

111 ^w^i^^ wi' her. 

—Allan Ramsay : Tea Table 
Miecellaity. 

Owergaag, to surpass, to exceed. 

You're straight and tall and handsome 
withal, 
But your pride Cfwevgangs your wit. 

—Ballad c/Prvud Lady Margaret. 

Ower-word, a chorus or burden. 
A phrase often repeated in a 
song, the French bourdon^ the 
English JmHkm of a song. 

K 
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Oxter^-^Pad. 



And aye the t wir wt rd of his fong 
Was» wae's me for Prince Chariie. 

— Glbn : A JacaHtt S^ng, 

The stariing flew to the window ttane, 

It whistled and it lang, 
And aye the mver-mord o' the tune 

Was ** Johnnie tarries lang.** 

Oxter, the armpit and the space 
between the shoulder and the 
bosom ; sometimes it is used in- 
correctly for the lap ; and to em- 
brace, to encircle with the arms 
in fondness. From the Gaelio 
%chdt the breast or bosom; 
whence also the Latin iMopr, a 
wife, i.e.t the wife of one*s 
bosom ; and woorioui, fondly at- 
tached to a wife*; wihd mhac, an 
adopted son, the son of one's 
bosom. Jamieson derives oxter 



from the Teutonic ooeM, bnt no 
snch word is to be found in the 
German language. The Flemish 
and Dutch have 6k»d, a gusset, 
which Johnson defines as "an 
angular piece of cloth, inserted 
in a garment, particularly at 
the upper end of the sleeve of 
a shirt, or as a part of the neck.*' 
This word has a clear but re- 
mote connection with the Gaelio 
uthd. 

He did like ony mavis sing. 
And as I in his oxUnax 
He ca'd me aye his bawme thing. 

—Allan Ramsay : Tea Table 
MitceUatey, 

Here the phrase ''sitting in 
his ojdUr " is equivalent to sitting 
folded in his arms, or clasped 
to his bosom. 



Pack, familiar, intimate, closely 
allied. 

Nae doubt hot they were fain o' ither, 
And nnoo/oci and thick thegtther, 
Wi* social nose whiles snuff d and bowklt. 
— BuxNs: The TwaDegt. 

Pads is not only used as an 
adjective, but is common as a 
noun in colloquial English, as 
in the phrase, Apaek of rascals, 
and ajpodbof thieves. In this 
sense it is derivable from the 
Gaelic jMc or|>aoos,atroop,a mob. 

Pad, to travel, to ride. Often in 
Scotland when a lady is seen on 
horseback in the rural districts, 
the children of the villages fol- 



low her, crying out, " Lsdjpad / 
lady pad I *' Jamieson says that 
on pad is to travel on foot, that 
pad^ the hoof, is a cant phrase, 
signifying to walk, and that the 
ground is paddU when it has 
been hardened by frequent pass- 
ing and repassing. He derives 
the word from the Latin pet, 
pedis, the foot. It seems, how- 
ever, to be more immediately 
derived from path; pad, to go 
on the path, whether on foot 
or on horseback; from the 
German pfad, the Flemish pad, 
and tfoet'pad, the foot-path. 
The English dictionaries erro- 
neously explain pad in the word 



Padda—Paik. 
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foot-fadt a highway thief. Bnt 
jmA by itself is never used in the 
sense of steaL Grose's Classical 
Dictionary of the Vnlgar Tongue 
hsiApeid-horrowerSf horse-stealers, 
as if pad signified a horse. The 
phrase really means jKUK-hor- 
rowers f •'.«., borrowers on the 
path or journey. 

Paulda, Paddock, a frog or toad ; 
paddaek stool, a toad-stool, a wild 
fungus or mushroom. Flemish 
pad and padde, a frog. 

Says the mother, " What noise is that at 
the door, daughter?" " Hoot," says the 
lassie, ** it's naething but a filthy >k<^U^" 
" Open the door," says the mother, " to 
the pair padda," Sae the lassie opened 
the door, and the fadda cam loup, loup, 
kmpin' in, and sat doun by the ingle side. 
^-SoftHsk Songs collected by Robert 
Chambbrs, 1829. 

Gowks and fools, 
FVae coll^;es and boarding schools, 
May sprout like summer paddock'^tcols. 

In glen or shaw. 
—Burns : Vengs written at Selkirk. 

Old Lady Perth, offended with a French 
gentleman for some disparaging remark 
which he had made on Scottish cookery, 
answered him curtly, '* Wed I weel ! some 
folk like parritch, and some \jlkit paddocks.*^ 
— Dban Ramsay. 

Paidle. This eminently Scottish 
word has no synonym in the 
English language, nor in any 
country where everybody, even 
the poorest, wears shoes or 
boots, and where, to go bare- 
footed, would imply the lowest 
social degradation. But in Scot- 
land, a land of streams, rivulets, 
and bums, that wimple down 
the hUlB and cross the paths and 
roads, to go barefooted is a 



pleasure and luxury, and a con- 
venience, especially to the chil- 
dren of both sexes, and even to 
young men and women verging 
upon manhood and womanhood. 
An Bnglishman may paddle his 
boat and his canoe, but a Scots- 
man paidUs in the mountain 
stream. How the young chil- 
dren of England love to paidle, 
may occasionally be seen at the 
sea-side resorts of the southern 
counties in the summer season, 
but the Scottish child in the 
rural districts paidles all the 
year, and needs no holiday for 
the purpose. 

We twa haM/aidled in the bum, 
Frae morning sun till dine, 
But seas between us braid hae roared. 
Sin' the days of auld lang syne. 

—Burns. 

The remembrance of paidlin* 
when stirred by the singing of 
this inmiortal song by Scotsmen 
in America, in India, in Africa, 
or at the Antipodes, melts every 
Scottish heart to tenderness, or 
inspires it to patriotism, as eveiy 
Scotsman, who has travelled 
much, very surely knows. 

Paik, a beating, to beat, to thrash, 
to fight, to drub, to strike. 
Jamieson derives this word from 
the German pauieen, to beat; 
but there is no such word in that 
language. Pauke in Gennan, 
pauk in Flemish, signifies a 
kettle-drum; and patdoen, to 
beat the kettle-drum, but not 
to beat in any other sense. The 
word is probably from the Gaelic 
paigh, to pay ; and also, by an 
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ezt«iiiloa of mMalng, to pay 
one's deserU bgr a bMting, m in 
the proverb in Allan Ramnj— 
"He's saiiest dimg that isfwici 
with his own wand," i«., he is 
sorest hit who is beaten with 
hisowncodgeL 

Paikie, a tmU, a prostitate, kJUU 
dejaiit a euphemism from the 
Oaelio peacadk (psods), a sinner. 
Pmik, a sin ; the French jiedker; 



in «duk«ie he wts ta'< 

Made to be poniabt for bu>«£l. 

~Jamijuom. 

Pan^, to fiU foil, to cram ; pamg- 
fu\ as full as one can hold. 
Etymology miknown; bat pos- 
sibly related to the French 
ptuue, belly; pamu, large-bel- 
lied; Bnglish jMittfMAy. 

Leese me oo drink ; it gies iie meir 
Than either ediool or coUe^, 

It kindlet wit, it waakent bir, 
It/oNjcv OS fn' o' knowledge. 

— BQBm: TJktIiafyFair, 

Parle, a disconrse ; from the 
French pcurler, to speak; the 
Italian jKiiiare. The Gaelic &e«rto 
signifies language, and more par- 
ticularly the Kngiish language. 

A todter*! nae word in a tme kyver*! 

/arie, 
Bat gie me my love, and a fig for the 

wazi— Burns : if^«' /A# MOl 

Panitch or pocridge. A formerly 
faTonrite, if not essential, food of 
the Scottish people of all classes, 
composed of oatmeal boiled in 
water to a thick consistency, 
and seasoned with salt. This 
healthful food is generally taken 



with milk, but ia eqnaflty P^- 
able with batter, angw, beer, 
or wine. It is sometunes re- 
tained in middle and iqiper das 
families ; bnt among the vsr 
poor has anforimmtdj beeB&- 
plaoed by the chei^ier and ke 
nutritious potata 

The hailaooM parriiek. chief o* Sooda^ 
food. 
— BiTiMS: C0tU»'s Smimfdms JR^ 

Partan, a orab, from the Gadk; 
pofioiMidk, abounding in crabs ; 
fwrUm^hamdUt epithet applied 
to one who is hard-fisted and 
penurious, who gripe his money 
like a crab grips with its daw. 



An' theiell he/mrimmt and 
Aa' aii«it iheepe' heads and a haggis- 
—rAr BUikgmmt BridmL 

Paah, the head, the brow, the 
forehead. Allan Ramsay, bar- 
ber and wig-maker, sang of his 
trade: — 

1 theek [thatch] the out, and line die 

inside. 
Of mony a donoe and witty /csA, 
And baithways gather in the cash. 

A bare ptuh rignifies a bald 
head, and mad-jMuft is equivap 
lent to the English madc^x 
Latham's Todd's Johnson has 
patky to push or butt Uke a lam 
or bull, with the head. PoMk 
was current Bnglish in the time 
of Bhakspeare, who usee it in 
the "Winter's Tale," in a pas- 
sage which no commentator has 
been able to explain. Leontes, 
suspicious of the fidelity of hia 
wife Hermione, aslEs his child 
Mamilius — 
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Alt thoa my aJf T 
To which Mamilins repli< 
Yesl if you will, my LonL 

Leontes, Btill brooding on 
his imaginary wrong, rejoins 
moodily — 

Thoo wants a roagh/«A and the ihoots 
that I have to be full like me. 

It is amnslng to note into 
what errors the English editors 
of Shakspeare have fallen, in 
their ignorance of this word. 
Nares thought that jpouh was 
something belonging to a bull 
— he did not know what— or a 
calf, and Steevens thonght that 
it was the Spanish |mu, a kiss. 
Mr. Howard Staunton, the 
editor of Shakspeare, had a 
glimpse of the meaning, and 
thought that ftuh meant a 
"tiufied head." Jamieson ac- 
knowledged the word, bat at- 
tempted no etymology. Path is 
clearly derivable from the (Gaelic 
6atAaw(pronoimoedia«^ or jxm^), 
and si^^iifies the forehead. The 
ailnsion of the uihappy Leontes 
to the tkooU on his rough jmu4 
(wrinkled brow) is to the horns 
that vulgar phraseology places 
on the foreheads of deceived 
and betrayed husbands. Read 
by this gloss, the much-mis- 
understood passage in the 
" Winter's Tale " becomes clear. 

Panghty, proud, haughty, repul- 
sive, but without having the 
qualities of mind or person to 
justify the assumption of supe- 
riority over others. Probably 
derived from the Flemish ixMAen, 



to vaunt, to brag, and potktr^ a 
braggadocio, 9,fa,nfa/ron» 

An askin', an aakin', my fiither dear, 

An askin' I b^ of thee ; 
Ask not ihaxprnrnghty Scottish ferd, 

For him ye ne'er shall see. 
— BaUad^tht G^y G^u-Hawk. 

That bears the keys of Peter. 

^BuKNs: A Drtam. 

Panmie and taws. All Scottish 
school-boys, past and present, 
have painful knowledge of the 
meaning of these two words. 
PaunUe is a stroke over the 
open hand, with a cane or the 
tarn. The tawg is a thong of 
leather cut into a fringe at the 
end, and hardened in the fire. 
It is, and was, the recognised 
mode of punishment for slight 
offences or breaches of dis- 
cipline at school, when the 
master was unwilling to resort 
to the severer and more de* 
grading punishment, inflicted a 
potieriori, after the fashion of 
Dr. Busby. Paumie is derived 
from the polm of the hand, the 
French peaume, and tain is the 
plural form of the Gaelic taod, 
a rope, a scouige. 

Pawl^, of a sly humour, wise, 
witty, cautious, discreet, and 
insinuating, — ^aU in one. There 
is no synonym for this word 
in Bnglish. The etymcdogy is 
unknown. 

The /atuJIey auld carle cam owre the lea, 
Wi' mony good e'ens and good days to 
me. 

Dear Smith, the slee'est, pawkU thief. 
— Burns: Ta James Smiths 
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Peat-Reek and Mountain Dew. 
Ptai-Rdek is the smoke of peat 
when dried and bnxned for fael, 
the flavour of which used to be 
highly appreciated in Scottish 
whiskej, when made by illicit 
distillers in lonely glens among 
the mountains, out of the usual 
reach of the exciseman. From 
the solitary places of its manu- 
facture, whiskey received the 
poetic name of Mcwntain Dmo, 
or the **I>ew oft Ben Nevis," 
which it still retains. 

Moontain Dew, cUar as a Soot't under- 
standing, 
Purt as his conscience wherever he goes, 
Warm as his heart to the friends he has 
chosen, 
Strtmg as his arm when he fights with 
his foes I 
In liquor like this should old Scotland be 
toasted, 
So fill up again, and the pledge well 
renew; 
Unsullied in honour, our blessings upon 
her — 
Scotland for ever! and old Mounimim 
Dew I^Macjcav. 

Pech, to pant, to blow, for want 
of breath. Derived by Jamieson 
from the Danish ptUoi, to pal- 
pitate. 

My Pegasus I gat astride. 
And up Parnassus /rcAm*. 
—Burns: To Wiliu CMaimtrt, 

There comes young M«iks of hig^ com- 

plexion, 
Of mind devout, love and affection ; 
And in his court their hot flesh dart (tameX 
Fule iather-like with /rcA and pant, 

They are aa humble of intercession. 
Their errand all kind women grant. 

Sic tidings heard I at the session. 

—Allan Ramsav : The Evergrun — 
Frae the Stssum, 



Pechan, the stomach. 

Ev'n the ha' folk fill their^^dbm 
Wt' sauce, ragouts, and sdfeh like tntshtrie. 
That's little short o' downright wastrie. 
—Burns : Tke Ttm Dagt. 

This word seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic jMM^ a bag, 
a poke ; and jMoem, a Uttle bag ; 
and to be ludicrously applied 
to the beUy or stomach. The 
English slang peckUkf hungry, is 
probably derived from the same 
root, and not &Dm the beak, or 
peck of a bird. 

Pedder-coffe, a pedlar. In Allan 
Ramsay's " Bvezgreen," a poem 
ascribed to Sir David Lyndsay 
is entitled a "Description of 
Peddtr-wfgkf their having no 
regard to honesty in their voca- 
tion." Both peddtr and ct^e are 
of Teutonic derivation ; jaeet, 
sometimes written pad^ from 
the German ffad ; Flemish pad, 
a path ; and oofe or leo/fft, from 
l»u/«n, to buy ; whence a pedlar 
signified a walking merchant 
who carried his wares along 
with him. But it should be 
observed with regard to the 
Teutonic derivation, that in the 
Kymric, or ancient language of 
Wales, more ancient than the 
German, padi signifies one that 
keeps a course. Attempts have 
been made to trace pedlar to 
ped, a local word in some parts 
of England for a basket : but 
this derivation would not ac- 
count for pedder, a mounted 
highwayman ; for foot-|Nid, a 
highway robber on foot, from 
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the Blang ezpreasion among 
thieyes and beggars to go on 
the jxMi, itf., on the tiamp. 

Jamieson derives the Scottish 
jtedder from the barbarous low 
Latin pedariui, ie., widU aimbu- 
Uuu pedUma, Sir David Ljnd- 
say in his poem was exceed- 
ingly indignant, both with the 
PmUen and the Oq/et, who 
seem to have been in their mode 
of transacting business with 
the coontry people, whom they 
favonred with their visits on 
their peregrinations through 
districts afar from towns, the 
exact connterparts of the tally* 
men at the present day. He 
recommends, in the interest of 
the people, that wherever the 
"pedder knaves appear in a 
burgh or town where there is 
a magistrate, that their lugs 
should be onttit off," as a warn- 
ing to all cheats and regrators. 
A similar ontciy is sometimes 
raised against the ** tallymen," 
or travelling linen-drapers and 
haberdashers, who tempt the 
wives of working men, and poor 
people generally, to bny their 
goods at high prices, and accept 
smaU weekly payments on ac- 
comit, nntil their extortionate 
bills are liquidated. 

Peel, a border tower, a small for- 
tress, of which few specimens 
are now left standing. A very 
interesting one, however, still 
remains in the town of Melrose. 
Possibly a corruption of bidd, 
a shelter. 



And black Joan, frae Creighton^*/, 
O' gipsy kith an' kin'. 

—Burns: TJU Five Carlins. 

An' when they came to the fair Dodhead 
Right hastily they dam (climbed) the 

They loosened the kye out, ane and a',M !.' 
An' ranshadded the house right weeL 
^Border MinstrtUy I J omit Tt{fer. 

Peep, to ntter afaint cry or sound, 
like an infant or a young bird. 
Peepte-iM^pte, a querulous and 
tearful child; |)eep-n»a', a feeble 
voice, a weak person who has to 
submit to the domination of one 
stronger ; synonymous with the 
English "sing small.*' "He 
dauraa play ft/ep** he must not 
ntter a word in defence of him- 
sell In Dutch and Flemish, 
pitpen signifies to cry like an 
infant ; and piep-yong is a word 
for a very young or new-bom 
child. The etjrmology is that 
of pipe, or the sound emitted 
by a flute or pipe, when gently 
blown upon. 

Peesweep, a lapwing, or plover ; 
peetweep4ikef a contemptible epi- 
thet applied to a feeble, sharp- 
featured man or woman^ with a 
shrill but not loud voice, like 
the cry of a plover. 

Peerie, pearie or perie, a hum- 
ming top; sometimes a peg- 
top; from the Gaelic beur (6 
pronounced as p), to hum, to 
buzz. Brand, in his well-known 
work on Popular Antiquities, 
quotes Jamieson as his autho- 
rity. He defines it to mean a 
peg-top, and adds that the 
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name was apparently deriyed 
from its (doee simUarity to a 
pear, and that the Sootoh origin- 
ally called it a French pear or 
jMoHe, becaoBe It was first im- 
ported from France. 

Pdk-tfaaak, is, aooording to 
Jamieson, an ungrateful person, 
one who returns little or no 
thanks for benefits oonf erred. 
Peik in this phrase seems to be 
a corruption and misspelling of 
the Gaelic heag (6 pronounced 
as p), little. Jamieson derives 
it from the Italian jBoea 

TheZng^shpick-tkiuik appears 
to have had a different origin 
and meaning, and signifies, 
according to the examples of 
its nse in Naies, a sycophant, 
a favourite, a flatterer, who 
strove to pick np, acquire, or 
gather thanks from the great 
andpowerfoL Shakspeare has 
** smiling piek4hank$, and base 
newsmongers ; " Fairfax, ' ' a flat- 
terer, a pick-thank, and a liar." 

Possibly, however, the Scot- 
tish and English interpretations 
of the word may be more akin 
than might appear at flrst 
glance. Sycophants, flatterers, 
and parasites are proverbially 
ungrateful, unless it be, as La 
Rochefoucauld so wittily asserts, 
" for favours to come." 

Pendles, ear-rings ; from pen- 
dants. 

She's got/emdies in her lugs, 
Cockle-shelU wad set her better ; 

High-heel'd ahoon and siller tags, 
And a' the lads are wooin' at her. 



Be a lairia e'er Me blade. 
Gin she ware the peiniy«Ikr, 

Sec her up oo Tintock tap, 
The wind will blaw a man til! her 1 
— Hkkd's CotttcHsm : TiUig Fawkr, 

Pemuurti. Jamieson says this 
word means ''revenge," and 
quotes the proverbial saying, 
" Fse hae pennwrt$ o' him yet ; " 
suggesting that the derivation 
may be from jMimywortibL It 
is more likely to be from the 
Gaelic|wia, punishment ; pecmiu, 
revenge ; and pein-ard, high or 
great revenge. 

Peiiiiy4ee, wages, Petmg is com- 
monly used in Scottish par- 
lance for money generally, as in 
fwiiiyfdfer, a great quantity of 
money ; peimff-maiaier, the town- 
treasurer ; penny - vfedding, a 
wedding at which every guest 
contributed towards the ex- 
pense of the marriage festival ; 
penrnf-fiimd, a friend whose 
only friendship is for his friend's 
money. The French use denier, 
and tiie Italians danori, in the 



Peny ia aaa hardy knyght, 
Peny is mekj^ of myght, 
Peny of wrong he maketh ryght 
In every country where he go. 

^RiT80N*s Andemt Sbmgx amd 
BaUadt : A Sai^ m Ptmse 
a/SirPemy, 

My riches a*s my/rm^^. 
And I maun guide it canny, O. 
—Burns : JIfy Nanm'e, O. 

Penay, proud, conceited; above 
one*s station. Probably a cor- 
ruption of pensive or thought* 
fuL 
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HdeD Walker was hald amoos her 
equals to be /Murf 1 but tha frets bnraght 
to pnyve this aocuaation seem only to 
evince a straigth of character superior to 
thoeeaTOciDd her.— ^ott : Heart <ffMidr 
MJtiam, 

Periins or pearlins, fine linen 
ornamented with lace work or 
knitted work. 

Oh where, oh where, is her anld soo, 

Spak out the Lammikin ; 
He's gane to h^iy ptatHsu 

Gin oar lady lye in. 
Thtsib ^eariiMt she shall never wear, 

Spak oat the Lammikin. 

— Herd's ColUcticn: JLammikiH. 

Perniddtie (sometimes written 
pr%g'niekiik)y precise about 
trifles; finicking, over -dainty, 
trim, neat, nicely dressed, 
adorned with trifling artidee 
of finery, or knick - knaokets. 
Etymology donbtf uL 

The English are sae ftmidnif about 
what they eat, but no sae ptmichity about 
what they drink.— A'ioc/^f Awiironana, 

Peuter or peuther, to canvass, to 
solicit votes, to thrust one's 
self forward in election times to 
ask for support ; from the Gaelic 
puJtt to thrust, and jMitotr, one 
who thrusts; and the Flemish 
peutereny to poke one's fingers 
into other people's business, — 
rendered in the French and 
Flemish Dictionary (1868), 
*' pousser les doigts, dans quel- 
que chose." 

He has Piuthered Queensferry and In- 
yerkeithing, and they say he will begin to 
peuther Stirling next week.— Jamieson. 

Philabeg or fillabeg^, the kilt as 
worn by the Highlanders ; lite- 



rally a little cloth; from the 
Gaelic /^MciA, a doth, a woven 
garment, and iMig^ little. 



Oh to see his tartan trews, 
Bonnet blue, and laigh-heeled shoes, 
Pkilabeg aboon his knee — 
That's the laddie I'U i^mg wi*. 

— GxDDSS : LewU Cordon. 

V fiuth, quo' John, I got sic flegs (frights) 
Wi' their daymoie waAphUabigs, 
If I £soe them again, deil break my legs, 
So I wish yoa a good momin*. 

—JacoHU Ballad: HiyJohnmU Copt. 

They put on him z.pHlabegt 
An' up his dowp they rammed a pegi 
How he did skip, and he did roar, 
The deils ne'er saw sic fun before. 

They took him niest to Satan's ha', 
There to lih wi* his grandpapa ; 
Says Cumberland, 111 no gang ben 
For fear I meet wi' Charlie's men. 

—JacoHU Ballad: Bonmo Laddie 
HigJUand Laddie. 

Pidde, a small quantity; from 
the Italian piccolo, small, akin 
to the Gaelic heag {oi peag), little. 
Pickle in familiar English, as 
applied to a small, unruly, and 
troublesome boy, is of the same 
origin; "a wee pickle saut," 
a very small quantity of salt; 
"& pidde o' tow,*' a small quan- 
tity of flax or hemp for spinning 
into yam. Pickle is sometimes 
used for pilfer, to steal small 
things. " To pickle in one's ain 
pock, or peuk," t.€., to take 
grain out of one's own bag, is a 
proverbial expression signifying 
to depend on one's own resources 
or exertions. A hen is said to 
** pickle up" when she searches 
for and feeds on grain. The 
word, in these senses, is not from 
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the flame souice as piekU, to pre- 
serve to salt or vinegar. 

She Kies the herd m^kkU nits 
And turn red-dieekit ^qples. 

— BuKiis : HmUma^tm. 

Pig, an earthen pitcher or other 
vessel, a flower-pot Piggerie, 
a |dace for the mannfactiire of 
crockeiy and earthenware. Pig* 
man and pigvDifa, hawkers of 
crockery, or keepers of shops 
where earthenware is sold ; from 
the Gaelic pigeadk, an earthen 
pot or jar ; pigeon, a little pot ; 
pigeadair, a ix>tter or mannfao- 
torer of crockery. The English 
pig iron, iron in a lamp, before 
its final manufacturing by fire 
into a superior qoality, seems 
to be derived from its coarse 
nature, as resembling the masses 
of clay from which crockery and 
earthenware are formed by the 
similar agency of fire. 

My Paisley /^^X7 
Contains my drink, but then, oh. 
No wines did e'er my brains engage 
To tempt my mind to sin, oh. 

^^HAuwsas's Scots SMtgs : T%4 
Country Iaus, 

She that gangs to the well w? iU-will 
Either the/r]^ breaks or the water will spilL 
— ^AiXAM Ramsay's Scott Proverbs. 

Where the /f/x broken, let the shards lie. 

— Idem, 

An English lady, who had never before 
been in Scotland, arranged to spend the 
night at a respectable inn, in a small pro- 
vincial town in the south. Desiring to 
make her as comfortable as possible, Grizzy, 
the chambermaid, on showing her to the 
bedroom, said — 

" Would you like to hae a pig in your 
bed this cauld nicht, mem ?" 

" A what T" said the lady. 

" A pigy mem ; I will put a pig in your 
bed to keep you warm ! " 
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Leave the room, yooag woman ; your 
nustress shall bear of yoor insolence." 

" Nae offence, I hope, mem. It was my 
miitress bade me ask it, an* I'm sore she 
meant it oot o* 



The lady was pnaled, bat feeling 
fied that no insult was intended, she looked 
•t the girl and then said pifiintly— 

" Is it comnuKi in this ooontry/or ladies 
to have/f/v in their beds?" 

" Gentlemen hae them tae, mem, when 
the weather's canld. Ill steek the month 
o't an' tie it np in a doot." 

A right ondostanding was come to at 
last, and the lady found the >v'^th hot 
water in her bed not so disagreeable as she 
imagined.— Douglas's Scottisk WU mmd 
Humamrn 

A rich Glasgow mannfacturer, an illi- 
terate man who had risen from the ranks, 
having ordered a steam j^adit, sent for a 
London artist to decorate the panels in 
the prindpal cabin. The artist asked what 
kindof decoration he required? Thereply 
was, Oi^ thing simple. Just a pig wf n 
flower. Great was the surprise of the 
Glasgow body when the work was com- 
pleted, to see that the decoration con- 
sisted of swine, each with a flower in its 
jaws, which had been p*»n^*i< on every 
pand. He made no complaint — paid the 
bill, and dedared the effect to be satisbc- 
tory, thoufi^ " it was no exactly what he 
haul meant in ordering it." — Trmiit ^ 
Scottish Li/e» 



, to pick and steal ; pXkM^ one 
addicted to pilfering and petty 
thefta 



By ^Stutatt pickers and stealers. 

— Skakspbark : Hamlet, 

Pinch and drouth, hunger and 
thirst. 

Nae mair wx* pinch ami drouth well pine 
As we hae done— a dog's propine — 
But quaff our draughts o' rosy wine, 
Carle 1 an' the king come. 

—/acoUte Song- 

Pinkie-small, the smallest candle 
that is made, the weakest kind 
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of table beer, anything smalL 
The word is also applied to the 
eye when contracted. 

There's a wee ^nkU hole in the stock- 
bg.— Jamibson. 

Possibly this word is from the 
Latin j9une^iM, a point, or from 
the Dutch and Flemish ^pMe, 
the little finger, and pinA-oo^im, 
to look with half -closed eyes. 
The Eymrio pine signifies a 
small branch or twig. 

Pirrie-dog, a dog that follows at 
his master^s heels; pirrie, to 
follow and fawn npon one, like 
a dependant, for what can be 
gained from or wheedled ont 
of him. Jamieson derives this 
word from the Teutonic pcieren, 
or paaren, to pair or couple; 
and refers to parryt an Aber* 
deenshire word, with a quota- 
tion, "When ane says parry, 
a' say parry,** signifying that 
when anything is said by a 
person of consequence, it is 
echoed by every one else. The 
true origin both of pirrie and 
the Aberdooian parry seems to 
be the Gaelic peire, a polite word 
for the breech. A dog that fol- 
lows at the hcela i^ a euphemism 
for a less mentionable part of the 
person. Jamieson suggests that 
the Aberdeenshire parry is de- 
rived from the French il paraU ; 
but the Gaelic peire better suits 
the humour of the aphorism. 



a vulgar name for 
the dandelion or taiazacum — a 
beautiful, though despised, wild 



fiower of the fields. The word 
appears to have originated in 
Scotland, and thence to have 
extended to England. It is a 
corruption of the Gaelic pkn, 
a cup, and huidhe, yellow — a 
yellow cup, not, however, to 
be confounded with buttercup, 
another wild flower— the com- 
panion in popular affection of 
the daisy. 

The daisy has its poets,— ^11 have striven 
Its world-wide reputation to prolong ; 

Bat here's its srellow ncighboor! — ^wiio 
has given 
The dandeUoD a song? 

Come, little sunflower, patient in n^lect, 
Will ne'er a one of them assert thy 
daim. 

But, passing by, contemptuously connect 
Thee and thy Scottish name ? 

^RoRBXT Lbightom : TaaDumle/ian. 

Several years before Robert 
Leighton strove to vindicate 
the fair fame of the dandelion, 
a couplet in its praise appeared 
in the lUiutraied London Nem, 
in a poem entitled " Under the 
Hedge":— 

Dandelions with milky ring, 
Coins of the mintage of the spring. 

Pit-dariE, dark as in the bottom 
of a pit. 

'Tis yrx fit-dark, the yard a' black about, 
And the night fowl begin again to shout. 

—Ross's HtUnare, 

It is very probable that j>it- 
darh was the original form of 
the Knglish pUch-darh, as dark 
as pitch, i.e., as dark as tor, or 
coal tar. The etymology from 
pit, a hole, is preferable. 
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Pbde, a fairy. ThiB Soottiah 
woxd is naed in some parts of 
Kngland, partioalarly in the 
south and west. It has been 
supposed to be a oorruption of 
fNidb, or pueHe, little pttok, 
sometimes called Bobin Good- 
fellow. It is more probably 
from the GhMlic beag (peg), little, 
tUk (shee), a fairy, anglicised 
into pixUt a little fairy, a fairy 
sprite. Puck is the name of one 
particular goblin and sprite in 
Shakspeare, and in popular 
tradition; but the jranei are 
multitudinous, and the words 
jntek undpiaU are from different 
sources. The English fNidk is 
the word that, in one variety 
or another, runs through many 
Buropean languages. The Welsh 
or Kymric has j»wea (pooca), a 
goblin, a sprite, the Gaelic booan, 
and Lowland Scottish bogU, the 
Russian 6ic^, the Dutch and 
Flemish tpook, the German »puk, 
Ac. 

Pixie-rings are fairy-rings, sup- 
posed to be made in the g^rass 
by the footsteps, not of one 
puck, but of many little sprites 
that gamble by moonlight on 
the green pixie-ttool, a popular 
name for the fungus, sometimes 
called toad-stool; pixie-Udf be- 
wildered and led astray by the 
igmsftUmLS, Jack o* Lantern, or 
Will o' the Wisp. 

Plack, an ancient Scottish coin 
of the value of one-twelfth of 
an English penny. 



There*! fonr/itui an* ray/faot. 

An' Jenny't bawbee. 

-OUSpmg. 

Nae bowdic gets a eodal ni^t, 
Ot/AkA fiiae them. 

—Busks : Scotch Drink, 

Stretch a joint to catch m/imdk. 
Aim— • brother to his back. 

— BusNs: T0 Gmmu Hmmiliom, 



The word is probably derived 
from the ancient Flemish coin, 
a flaqudU, current before the 
introduction into the Nether- 
lands of the French money, 
reckoned by francs and cen- 
times. 

Plea, a lawsuit ; the substitution 
of the aggregate of law for the 
segregate. The English verb, to 
pUad, has received in Scottish 
parlance a past tense which does 
not correctly belong to it, in 
the phrase, " he ji2ed guilty," in- 
stead of " he pleaded guilty," as 
if plead were a word of Teutonic 
origin and subject to the Teu- 
tonic inflexion which governs 
most of the ancient English 
verbs, which are derived from 
the Dutch, German, or Dan- 
ish, such as "bleed, bled;" 
"blow, blew;" "run, ran;" 
" freeze, froce," &c. ftc. Verbs 
derived from the Latin and 
French cannot be correctly con- 
jugated in the past tense, ex- 
cept by the addition ot d ottd 
to the infinitive, as in " coerce, 
coerced ; " " plead, pleaded." 

Nae /Znt is best. (It is best not to go to 
htw at tSLy-OU Proverb, 

When neighbours anger at 9, pita. 

The barley bree 
Cements the quarrel. — Burns. 
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Pliskie, a trick, a prank. From 
the Gaelic fkuMgack, a sadden 
noise, a flash, a blaze. 

Her lost militia fired her blood, 
Deil na they never mae do guid, 
Played her that>&irV. 
— BuKNS : AutMor't Emmeti Cry 
tmd Praytr, 

Ghabt 1 ma certie, I tail ghaist them t 
If they had their heads as mockle on their 
wark as on her dafl&ns, they wadna play 
uc^UskUs /—Scott : St. Ronam't WelL 

Plookj, swollen, blotchy, pimpled. 
From the Graelio pLoe, a tumour, 
a bunch, a knob, a swelling. 
The English slang Uoke, a swell, 
is probably from the same root. 

Plo0ky,^haky are yonr cheeks, 

And flooky b your chin, 
And/^m(r are your armis twa 

My boonie qneen's layne in. 

—Scott's MinstrtU of the Scotinh 
BartUr: Sir Hugh L* Blonde. 

Plotcodc, the devil ; the dweller 
in the pit of hell, the fiend, the 
archenemy. This singular word, 
or combination of words, appears 
in Jamieson as ^ from the Ice- 
landic Blotgod, a name of the 
Scandinavian Fluto; or blotkok 
— fnmi Uotf to sacrifice; and 
hoka, to swallow-^.e., the swal- 
lower of sacrifices." May not 
a derivation be found nearer 
home than in Iceland: in the 
Gaelic Hot (pronounced plat), a 
pit, a cavern ; and cog, to con- 
spire, to tempt, to cheat 7 

Since you can atgr. 111 play no more with 

you. 
—Shakspeasb : Lw/s LmSouf's Lost. 

Lies, cogptriest and impostures. 

—Narbs. 



The Kymric has eoegiaw, or 
eogio, to cheat, to trick. To wg 
dice was to load the dice for the 
the purpose of cheating; and 
cogger, in old English, signified 
a swindler, a cheat. This deri- 
vation would signify the cheat, 
the tempter who dwells In the 
cavern or bottomless pit of hell; 
and might have been included 
by Bums in his '* Address to 
the Deil," among the other 
names which he bestows upon 
that personage. 

Plont, plonter, to wade with dif- 
ficulty through mire or water ; 
akin to the English plod, as in 
the line in Gray's Elegy : — 

The ploughman homewards /^iM& his 
weary way. 

From the Gaelic plodan, a dod 
of mud or mire, a small pool of 
water; plodanachd, the act of 
paddling in the water or the 
mud. 

PlouHmg through thick and thin. 

— Gkosb. 

Many a yrtarj^louter she cost him 
Through gutters and glaur. 

— Jamibson: Popular Ballads, 

Had it no been, Mr. North, for your 
piawterifi in a' the rivers and lochs o* 
Scotland, like a Newfoundland dog. 

— Nodes AmhrosiatuB, 

Ploy, a plot, scheme, contri- 
vance. 

I wish he mayna hae been at the bottom 
o* the/iS9^ himsel'.— <ScoTT : Rob Roy. 

Fluff, a slight emission or short 
puff of smoke, either from a 
tobacco-pipe or of gas from a 
burning coal; possibly of the 
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same derivation as the Bnf]:li8h 
fuft a Blight, short or sudden 
movement of the wind or the 
breath. 

Podq>iid, an abbreviation of the 
oontemptaons epithet of pock' 
pudding applied by the Scottish 
multitade to the English, in the* 
bygone days when the English 
were as unpopular in Scotland 
as the Scotch still are among 
the more ignonnt of the lower 
classes in England. 

They gloom, they glower, they look aae 

big, 
At ilka stxoke they fell a Whig ; 
They'll fright the fuds o' the Paci^mit, 
For mony a battodc 's bare coming. 

The English pod^udtUngt ken nae 
better.— Sir Waltes Scott : WaotHty. 

Pock-sfaaldiigB, a humorous and 
vulgar term applied to the last 
bom child of a large family, 
expressive of the belief that no 
more are to be expected. 

Poind, to lay a distraint on a 
debtor's goods, to make a seix- 
nre for non-payment or arrears 
of rent. The word was once 
current in English, and survives 
in a corrupt form, as im-pownd^ 
and pound, an enclosure for 
stray cattla The officer whose 
duty it was to impound was 
formerly called a pindar, a 
word that survives in tradition 
or legend in the "Pindar of 
Wakefield,^' celebrated in con- 
nection with the deeds, real or 
&bulou8, of Robin Hood and his 
merry band of poachers and out- 



laws. The etymology Is from 
the French potgm, the closed 
fist, and empoigner, to seiie. 
Multiple^potfuiiii^ is a Scottish 
law-phrase, expressive of a series 
otpoinding$. 

An' was na 1 a weary wight. 

They pdiid my gear and slew my kaigiht : 

My lervantt a' for life did flee, 

An' left me in extremitie. 

-^Lmmtmt t/HU BonUr Wuhw, 

"A puir poind'' signifies a 
weak, silly person, metaphori- 
cally applied to one who is not 
substantial enough to take hold 
of, intellectually or morally ; one 
of no account or importance^ 

Point, an old Scottish word for 
state of body ; almost equivalent 
to the modem "form," which 
implies good condition generally 
of body, mind, and mamiers. 

Murray said that he never saw the Qtteen 
in better health or in better >m«/. — 
Robertson : History 0/ Mary Quitm ^ 
Scots, 

This is a French idiom, nearly allied to 
that which is now familiar to RngKih ears, 
Ml bom point, ** In better >0Ai/ " signifies 
more plump, or in fuller habit of body. — 
Jamieson. 

The word point has so many 
meanings, all derivable from and 
traceable to the Latin puneimt, 
such as the poini of a weapon ; 
puncture, the pinch of a sharp 
weapon ; punctual, true to the 
point of time, or the time ap- 
pointed, fta, as to suggest that 
the etymology of point, in the 
sense of the iSrendh en bon point, 
and of the old Scotch, as used 
by Robertson in his reference to 
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Qaeen Mary, must be other than 
pwn€tu», ^n6oii|>oint is euphem- 
istic for stoat, &t, fleshy, in- 
clining to coipnlency — all of 
which words imply the reverse 
of poinUd, K is possible that 
the tme root is the Gaelic Inn 
(6 pronounced as p\ foundation, 
root ; applied to one who is in 
solid and substantial health or 
condition of body ; well formed 
and established, physically and 
morally. The word is ihdica- 
tive of stability rather than of 
sharpness or pointedness. The 
now current slang of "form," 
derived from the language of 
grooms, jockeys, and racing 
men, springs from the same idea 
of healthiness and good condi- 
tion. The Gaelic hwnanlta signi- 
fies firm, well-set, and estab- 
lished. The colloquial and 
vulgar word hwat is from the 
same root of &tm, and produces 
fwndameni; the French fondc' 
ment, the bottom, the founda- 
tion. 

Post, to tramp, to tread. To poti 
the linen was to tread upon it 
with the bare feet in the wash- 
ing-tub, a common practice 
among the women of the work- 
ing-classes in Scotland. Seen 
for the first time by English 
travellers in the far North, the 
fashion excited not only their 
surprise, but sometimes their 
admiration, by the display of 
the shapely limbs of the bonnie 
Highland a^ Lowland lassies 
engaged in the work, with their 
petticoats kilted up to the knee, 



without the faintest suspicion 
of immodesty. Pott is derived 
from the Gaelic, "to tread;" 
pattadh, treading; postanaeh, a 
little child that is just begin- 
ning to walk or tread. The 
word \b thus of a different origin 
and meaning from pott, an office, 
a station, a place, which is de- 
rived from the Latin potUum. 
The pott -office and the postal 
service, words which are com- 
mon to nearly all the European 
languages, are more probably 
traceable to the Gaelic and 
Celtic source, in the sense of 
tread and tramp, than to the 
Latin potitum. The postman 
ireadt his accustomed rounds 
to the great convenience of 
the public in all civilised coun- 
tries. 

In sooaring woollen dothes or coarse 
linen when the strength of arm and manual 
friction are fomid insufficient, the High- 
land women put them in a tub with a 
proper quantity of water, and then with 
petticoats tucked up commence the opera- 
tion of Posting, When three women are 
engaged, one commonly tramps in the 
middle, and the others tramp around her. 
This process is called postaelk.—AsLU- 
strong's Gaelic Dictumary^ iSao. 

Pot, a deep pool, or eddy in a 
river. 

The netst step that she waded in, 

She waded to the chin ; 
The deepest /0/ in Clyde water 

They gat sweet Willie in. 
—Ballad 0/ WilUt and May Margartt. 

Pow or powe, the head ; from the 
old English pdl. The impost 
called the "Poll-tax," that 
created such great dissatisfac- 
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ti<m in the dajB of Wat Tjler, 
was a personal tax on the head 
OT pUL 

There b little wit in hh/^w 
That lights the cuidle at the low [or fire]. 
—Allan Ramsay's Sefftt Pfvvn6t. 

The miller was of manly make, 
To meet him waa nae mmmt (joke] ; 

There dnrat not tea cum him to take, 
Sae noytit [thumped] he their /mw. 
—Chritft Kirk am tk* Grtm, 

Fat pottchet bode lean >^iw.— Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Prwerbt. 

Blesnngs on yoar fronty/^cv, 

w a A -t - - _ • 



John Anderson, my jo 



— Bi;rn& 



Powsoudie. Sheep's head broth. 
This word occurs in the hnmo- 
rons ballad by Francis Semple, 
** Fy let US a' to the bridal," 
which contains an ample list of 
all the dainty eatables served up 
at a maniage-f east among the 
rural population of Scotland in 
the serenteenth century. 

And there'll be fadges and bracken. 
And fouth o' gude gebbocks o' tkate, 

p4mwmdit and dnunmock and crowdie, 
And caller nowte-feet on a plate. 
—Watson's ColUdwH, 1706. 

The word is compounded of 
jpowt the head, and ioudie, broth. 

Powt, a young fowl or chicken ; 
from the French, povU and 
povtte ; in English, potdtrjf and 
poulterer. 

Ye peep (chirp or pipe) like a/^cv/, 
O Tammy, my man, are ye turned a launtT 
— HbwAinslbb: Tarn o' tJke Ba/UcA. 



Pree, to taste, to sip, " to pree the 
mou," to kiss the mouth. A 
story has long been current that 



a young English nobleman, 
▼isiting at Gordon Castle, had 
boasted that during his six 
weeks' shooting in the north he 
had acquired so much Scotch 
that it was impossible to pnzsle 
him. The beautiful and cele- 
brated Duchess of Qoidon took 
up his challenge, and defied him 
to interpret the sentence, *' Come 
pree my bonnie mon, my canty 
oallant." It was with intense dis- 
gust that he afterwards leamed 
what a chance he had lost by 
his ignorance. 

Ye tell me that my lips are sweet. 
Sic tales I doubt are a' deceit. 
At any rate it's hardly meet. 

To ^rte their sweets before folk. 
— Chambbks's SeoUM Soi^: Btkavt 
YimrulieftrtFoik, 

Preon, a pin; from the Gaelic 
prifM, a pin ; j^rifModbn, a little 
pin ; prtntcA, to secure with pins. 

Pikk-me-daiiity, prick-ma-leerie. 

These two apparently ridiculous 
phrases hare the same meaning, 
that of a finical, conceited, super- 
fine person* in his manners or 
dress, one who affects airs of 
superiority — ^without the neces- 
sary qualifications for the part 
he assumes. Jamieson suggests 
that j)ridk-fN«-<iatfay is from the 
English prkk-me-daiM/y I Of 
priei>ma'leerie, he conjectures 
nothing. Both phrases seem to 
be traceable to the Gaelic 6neai^A, 
fine, beautiful, braw ; and deanua, 
complete, finished, perfected; 
and leor or 2eotr,^nough, suffi- 
cient, entirely; so that priek- 
me-daifUjf resolves itself into a 
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corraption of Ireagh-me-'deeMia, 
I am beantifollj perfect; and 
yriok • ma - Uerie into hreagh - ma- 
leoTf I am beantif nl entirely. A 
oomic and Bcomfol depreciation 
underlies both phrases. 

Pri|^, to cheapen, to beat down 
the price ; whence the English 
word prig, a conceited person, 
who thinks he knows better 
than other people. The English, 
" to prig" in the sense of com- 
mitting a petty theft, appears 
to have no connection with the 
Scottish word. 

Men who grew wise ^riggiti ower hops 
and ruBiDs. 

—Burns: Tht Brig9 ^ Ayr, 

Ane o* the street-oiusiGian crew 

Is hasj priggtM' wi' him now ; 

An' twe anld sangs he swean are new. 

He pawns on Jock ; 
For an auld hod o' coals half foo, 
A wed-natched troke. 
— Jamks Baixamtutb : Coal Jock. 

Jamieson defines to prig as 
to haggle, and deriyes it from 
the Flemish proAkgtn, to beg ; 
French hrig%uT, barter, from 
ftrt^fue, " rechercher avec ar- 
denr." 

Prig, — I don't know how this word in 
Scotch means to cheapen, and in English 
to steal ; perhaps there is some connection 
which a knowledge of the root from which 
it comes would help us to undentand. 
Prigy as a conceited person, is purely a 
conventional use of the word. Prig in 
Scotch has also the meaning of earnestly 
to entreat. " I ptiggtd wi' him for mair 
nor an' hour that he shouldna leave me." 
— R. Dkbnnan. 

Prink and preen. Fri'rk signifies 
to adorn, to dress out in finery ; 



prttn or jpmti, a pin— or to pin ; 
and prttn-Ktad, a pin's head. 

She has prinkod hersell and pnetid henicll 

By the ae Ught o' the mune. 
And she's awa to Gutelhangh 
To speak wi' young Tamlane. 

^Mimstrtlsy o/tht Scottish Border : 
Ballad qf the Young Tamlofu. 

Prinkling, a slight pricking; a 
tingling sensation, either of 
pain or pleasure. 

Her wily glance I'll ne'er forget. 

The dear, the lovely blinkin' o't, 
Has pierced me through and tlmnigh 
the heart, 
And plagues me in Utie/riMkliHg o't. 
The parson kissed the tinker's wife. 
An' coudna preach for thinking o't. 
— Chambbrs's Scottish Songs: Love's 
Like a Diaainess. 

Pvog, to goad, to stab, to thrust, 
to prick, to probe; metaphori- 
caUy, to taunt, to gibe, to pro- 
voke by a sarcastic remark; a 
sting, a lance, an aixow. From 
the Kymric proc, a thrust ; and 
proeiaw, to thrust or stab. 

Propine, a gift, or the power of 
giving. Also drink-money — 
equivalent to the German word 
trink-geld, the French pour boire, 
and the English tip. To propine 
also means to pledge another in 
drinking, or to touch glasses in 
German fashion. 

If I were there and in thy>n^Vi^, 
Oh, what wad ye do to me. 
— Border MinstrtUy : Lady Antte. 

Pnirtith, poverty. 

Ohpuirtitk cauld, and restless love, 
Ye wreck my peace atween ye ; 

Yet ^irtiih a' I could forgi'e, 
An* 'twema for my Jeanie. 

— Burns. 

L 
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Punchy — Quarters. 



Piinchj, thick, short, flqnat, and 
broad; applied to the human 
frame. From the Gaelic lun^ 
fonndation; and Imnaiekf to 
establish firmly on a broad 
foundation. 

Pniiicne, the unnecessary flourish 
which people sometimes afl!x at 
the end of their signatures ; also, 
a whim, a caprice ; and, in de- 
rision, the summing up of a 
judgment, and the peroration 
of a sermon or a speech. The 
French par la queue^ by the tail 
or finish, has been suggested as 
the derivation. 

Poslic (more properly ludick\ 
a cow-sherd, gathered in thd 
fields when dried by the weather, 
and stored for winter fuel by 
the poor. According to Jamie- 
son, this is a Dumfriesshire and 



Galloway word, and used in 
such phrases as " dry as a |Wf- 
lick,** and "as light as a jwf- 
lieL" It is compounded of the 
two Gaelic words Imae, com- 
dung ; and leag, a dropping, or 
to drop or let fall: used in a 
similar sense to the Bnglish 
" horse-droppmgs," applied to 
the horse-dung gathered in the 
roads. 

Pjrle, a small quantity ; small as 
a hair, or as a grain. From the 
Latin pUu9, French poiL 

The dcanest com £hat e'er was dig^ 
May hae some/fikr o' caff in. 

—Burns: TJkg(/mc»Gmd. 



Pyot, a magpie ; from the Gaelic 
pighe, a bird. 

I tent It »/3f9t 
Sat chatterin* on the house hcid. 
— Andwew Sotak : Symum amd 
Jmtut. 
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Qnaiten, a place of residence or 
abode, a domicile, an apartment 
or lodging. 

An' it's oh for siocan fumrUrs 
As I gat yesternight. 
— KtMgJmtius V, : Wt'll Gang 
Nat MairmrRatiitu 

ilMarUrty in this sense, is not 
derived from fnolMor, or from 
the fourth part, as is generally 
asserted in the dictionaries, and 
exemplified by the common 
phrase, "From which ftiaW/r 
does the wind blow ? *' i.^., from 



which of the /bur points of the 
compass f The true derivation 
of ftcoitcr, the French ^noHwr, 
and of the military functionary, 
the Quarter^master General, is 
the Gaelic euatH, a circle. 
'* Paris," says Bescherelle in his 
French Dictionary, " was for- 
merly divided into four quar- 
ters; it is now divided into 
forty-eight, which, if tpuarUrt 
were translated intoeire2tf, would 
not be an incongruous expres- 
sion, as it is when ^uarler repre- 
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sents a fourth part only." The 
French use the word arronditte- 
merU in the same sense, which 
supports the Gaelic etymology. 
The quarter or habitation of a 
bird is its nest, which is a eirele. 
"The circle of one's acquaint- 
ance," and "the social circle," 
are common expressions; and 
the points of the compass are 
all points in a circle, which, as 
all navigators know, are con- 
siderably more than four. 

Quean, wench, winklot These 
are all familiar or disrespectful 
terms for a woman. 

I wat she was a cantie gneany 
And MTcel could dance the Highland 
walloch. 

—Rpys H^t/e, 

By that the dandn' was all done. 
Their leave took less or mair, 

When the mnklois and the woers tum'd 
To see it was heart-sair. 

—PtbUs to the Play, ' 

Quean, like queen, seems to ori- 
nate in the Greek yvtf, a woman ; 
Danish quinde, a woman ; quin' 
ddig, feminine ; Gaelic gvn, to 
beget, to generate; gineal, off- 
spring. Wench, by the common 
change of gu into w, as in war 
for guerre, is from the same 
root. Wink-lot, or wench-let, as 
a little wench or quea/n, is of the 
same parentage. 

Queer cu£Sn. English and Scot- 
tish gipsy slai^— a justice of 
the peace. This phrase is of 
venerable antiquity, and is a 
relic of the Druidical times 



when the arch-druid, or chief 
priest, was called eoQ>hi (eoirt), 
since .corrupted into euj^ The 
arch-druid was the chief ad- 
ministrator of justice, and sat 
in his coir, or court (whence 
queer), accessible to all sup- 
pliants ; like Joshua, Jephtha. 
Eli, and Samuel, judges of 
IsraeL A Druidical proverb, 
referring to this august per- 
sonage of the olden time, is 
still current among the Gaelic- 
speaking population of the 
Highlands, that "the stone is 
not nearer to the ground on 
which it rests, than is the ear 
of Coibhi to those who apply to 
him for justice." 



Queet, an ankle ; sometimes writ- 
ten cuie (which see). 

The firstan step that she stept in, 
^e steppit to the qiteet ; 

" Ochone ! alas I " said that lady, 
" The water's wondrous deep." 
—^MCRAVi's Ancitrnt BiUJads : Tht 
Dtvwned Lovers, 

I let him cool his cuUs at the door. 
— ^Jahibson : Aberdetnshire PrwerA, 

Quey, a young cow ; from the 
Danish quay, cattle, the Ger- 
man vieh, the Dutch and Flem- 
ish vee. 

Amang the brachans on the brae, 
Between her and the moon, 

The Deil, or else some outler ^wrf t 
Gat up and gae a croon. 

— Burns: HaUcw^en. 

The cow was eager to browse the pas- 
turage on which she had been fed when 
she was a young and happy quey.—Noct€t 
Ambrosiana. 
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Rad, to fear, to be afraid, or to 
gaess. 

I am right rmd of trcMonry. 

-^S^nf 0/ikt Outtaw Mmrray, 

O anoe ye danced upo* the knowes. 
And ance ye lightly sang, 

But in herrying o' a bee byke 
I'm rmd ye gat ft Rtaog. 
— Burns: Yt ha€ bun d wrat^^ 

Jamieson deriyea rod from the 
Danish nied, afraid, whioh 
meets the sense of the passage 
in which it is used by Bums. 
The sense, however, would be 
equally well rendered by a 
derivation from the Danish, 
Flemish, and Dutch raad^ Grer- 
man rtUhtn, to guess or conjec- 
ture. 

Ram and nm. The Scottish lan- 
guage contains many expressive 
and humorous words commenc- 
ing with the syllables ram and 
fun, which are synonymous, 
and imply force, roughness, 
disorder; and which appear to 
be primarily derived from the 
Gaelic ran^ to roar, to bluster. 
Among others are— ran<2y, viol- 
ent or quarrelsome ; ram'^age^ a 
noisy frolio, or an outburst of ill- 
humour, a word which Charles 
Dickens revived and rendered 
popular in the English verna- 
cular ; ramgufUhockj rough, rug- 
ged, coarse; raaaahackUj old, 
worn out with rough usage. 



Onr rmmgmt uhoek glnm gudeman, 
U out and owre the water. 

—Burns : Hmd I the WfU. 

Ransfunshock. This seems to be 
a corruption of the Gaelic ran, 
to roar ; gun^ without ; and mtuk 
(pronounced tAoeft), alternation, 
ie., to roar incessantly, without 
alternation of quiet. 

Rant, to be noisily joyous ; ronrs, 
merry-maJdngs, riotous but joy- 
ous gatherings ; ranter, a merry- 
maker. From the Gaelia 

My name is Rob the rtmUr. 

L^mdtr, 



From OQt the life o' publick haunts, 
But thee, what were our 6ura and roMts^ 
Ev'n godly meetings o' the saunts 

By thee in.«pired. 
When gapin' they besiege^ the tents 

Are doubly fired. 

--Burns : Setick Drink, 

Rattan, rottan, a rat. In Flemish 
the word is written nU ot roi, 
Btntdrom, in the following quo- 
tation, is a familiar name for 
a cat. 

Then that curst carmagnole, old Satan, 
Watches like beutdrons by a ruiUm, 
Oar sinful souls to get a claut on. 

•—Burns : Colonel Do Peytten. 

"Wonderful man, Dr. Candlish," said 
one clergyman to another. "What ver- 
satility of talent. He's fit for onything ! " 
"Aye, aye! that's true; put him doon 
a hole, he'd make a capibil rotUml"— 
Anecdotes of Scottish Wit and Humour. 
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, to reach; ratighi, reached; 
a oorraption, or perhaps the 
original of the modem English 
word. 

Never rax abooo your reacK 

The auld gtiidman rattg^i down the pock. 
—Burns: HaUowien, 

And ye may rax Corruption's neck. 
And gi'e her for dissection. 

—Burns : A Dream. 

" Rax me a spaul o' that bubbly Jock." 
Reach me a wmg of that turkey.— Dban 
Ramsay. 

Ream, to froth like beer, or 
sparkle like wine, to efferresce, 
to cream ; from the German 
rahmtn^ to froth; tahm^ yeast; 
Flemish nxm. 

Fast by an ingle, bleeang finely, 

Wi' ntammg swats that drank divinely. 

The swats sae reamtd in Tammy's noddle, 
Fair play I he cared na deils a boddle. 
—Burns : Tom 0' Skamttr. 

The nappy reeks wi* mantling rtetm, 

—Burns : Thi Twa Dogt, 

That merry night we got the com in. 
Oh sweetly then thou rtams the horn in. 
—Burns : Scotch Drink, 

Reaming dish, a shallow dish for 
containing the milk until it is 
ready for being creamed. 

Red«wud, stark, raging mad. 

And now she's like to run ttd-wud 

About her whisker. 
—Burns : Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

Bed, used as an intensitive 
prefix to a word, is not uncom- 
mon in English and Scottish 
literature. Bed vengeance is a 
vengeance that demands blood ; 
and possibly red-wud may mean 
a madness that prompts blood. 



In G«elic the great deluge is 
called the DiU^Ruadh, or red- 
flood. 

Rede, advice, counsel. 

Rede me noght, quod Reason, 

No ruth to have 

1111 lords and ladies 

Loves alle truth 

And hates alle harlotrie. 

— Vision of Piers Ploughman. 

Short rede is good rede. 
— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

I rede ye weel — ^tak care o' skaith — 

See there's a gullie I 
—Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

Ye gallants wight, I rede ye right. 
Beware 0' bonnie Anne.] 

— Burns. 

This word was once good Eng- 
lish, as appears from the ex- 
tract from " Piers Ploughman," 
and was used by Chaucer, Gower, 
and Shakspeare. It is either 
from the Flemish and Dutch 
raed, counsel; the German ttden, 
to speak; or the Gaelic radh^ 
raidh, or raUe, a saying, an 
aphonsm. 

Renchel, a tall, lean, lanky per- 
son; from the Gaelic reang, or 
revng, thin, lean; and ffiUiey a 
youth, a young man, a fellow. 

He's naething but a lang renchel. 

— Jamieson. 

Rhaim, Rhame. According to 
Jamieson, these words signify 
either a commonplace speech, 
a rhapsody; or *'to run over 
anything in a rapid and un- 
meaning way,'' ''to repeat by 
rote, to reiterate." He thinks 
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it a corraption of rhyme^ "be- 
cause proverbl were anciently 
expressed in a sort of rhyme." 

Is not the true derivation of 
the word the Tentonlc mAm, 
the Flemish room, froth ; to 
ream, to cream, to froth, to 
effervesce like soda-water or 
champagne? " A /ro^Ay speaker" 
is a common expression of dis- 
paragement. 

Ridde or ruckle, a loose heap; 
riekUr, a term of contempt ap- 
plied to a bad architect or 
builder. 

I'm groum so thin ; I'm naething but a 
rkkU o bases.— Jam lEsoN. 

llie proud Percy caused hang five of 
the Laird's henchmen at Alnwick fur burn* 
ing a rieJkie of houses. 

Scott : 7*/ Monasttty. 

A wild gooKe out o* season is but a ruckU 
o' banes. — Nodes Ambmiatut. 

RiSfging;. In English this word 
is seldom used except in refer- 
ence to ships, and the arrange- 
ments of their masts, spars, 
ropes, &C. In the Scottish lan- 
guage it is employed to signify 
the roof, cross-beams, &&, of a 
house. 

lliis is no my ain house, 

I ken by the rigging o't ; 
Since with my love I've changed vows, 

I dinna like the btgging [building] o't. 
— Allan Rausay. 

There by the ingle-cheek 

I sat, 
And heard the restless raittons squeak 

About the riggin', 

— Burns: Tlu Vision. 

The word is derived from the 
Teutonic ruck^ the Flemihh rwj. 



a ridge, top, or back; whence 
the ridge at the top of the house, 
the root The rigging tree is the 
roof tree. The rigging of a ves- 
sel is in like manner the roof, or 
ridge of a ship, as distinguished 
from the hulL So the colloquial 
expression to " rig out," to dress, 
to accoutre, to adorn, to put the 
finishing touch to one's attire, 
comes from the same idea of 
completion, which is involved 
in the rigging of a ship or of a 
house. 



ie, old, lean, withered. 



Withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags. 

—Burks: Tamo* Shanter. 

Rigwodie.—** QUA, lean, wirhered." 
Mr. Robert Chambera sa3r8 it meaas 
"worthy of the gallows." Neither of 
these meanings b correct. Rtgwoodu is 
the name of the chain or rope which passes 
across the saddle to support the shafts of 
a cart or other conveyance — what an Eng- 
lishman would call the back band. This 
very likely was anciently made of twisted 
woodies or saugk or willow wemds, now it 
is generally made of twisted chain and of 
iron. By a very evident metonomy Bums 
applied the twisted wrinkled appearance 
of a rigwoodie to these old wrinkled hags. 
— R. Drenn \n. 

Rind or rhynd, hoar frost ; a cor- 
ruption of the English rime, or 
possibly of the Kymric rAym, 
great cold ; rhyme, to shiver. 
Jamieson derives the Scottish 
rhgnd and the English rime from 
the Anglo-Saxon hrvm, and the 
Dutch and Flemish rym; but 
in these languages rgm — ^more 
correctly rijm — ^signifies rhyme, 
in versification, not rime or 
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frost. Bhind is all but obsolete 
in Lowland Scotch, and has 
been superseded by cranretccA, 
sometimes written crandrueh^ a 
particularly cold and penetrat- 
ing mist or fog* The etymology 
is uncertain, bat the word is 
most probably a corruption 
and mispronunciation by the 
Lowland Scotch of the Gaelic 
gravMhf horrible ; whence emn- 
rtuck^ from grainn and dri/ugh, 
penetrate, ooze, drip; whence 
also the word drocik, to saturate 
with moisture, and drookit, wet 
through. Jamieson derives eran- 
reueh from the Graelic cranntar' 
aeh, but no such word is to be 
found in the Gaelic dictionaries 
of Armstrong, Macleod, and 
Dewar, IdacAlpine, or the High- 
land Society of Edinburgh. 

When hailstones drive wi* bitter sicyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite 
In hoary cnutrruck drest. 

•—Burns: Tfu JoUy B^gars, 

The French word for hoar-frost 
or cranrtuxih is verglast which is 
also of Groelic origin, from fuar, 
cold, and glaSt grey. 



Rins^led-eyed, squinting. 

He's out-shinned, in-kneed, and ringUd- 

iy^ toOf 
Attld Rob Morris is the man 111 ne'er 
lo'e. 

—Allan Ramsay : Auld Rob 
Moms* 



Rink, a space cleared out and set 
aside for sport or jousting, and 
in winter for curling or skating 
on the ice. 



Trumpets and shalms with a shout 

Played ere the rink began. 
And equal judges sat about 
To see wha tint or wan 

The field that day. 
— Alijin Ramsat : The Evtrgrten, 

Then Stevan cam steppand in, 
Nae rink might him arrest. 

—Ckrist't /Cirk on tks Grun, 

Jamieson derives rink from the 
English rtn^, a circle ; but it is 
more probably from the Gaelic 
rtanaicA, to arrange, to set in 
order, to prepare. 

Ripp, a handful of unthrashed 
ears of com pulled out of the 
sheaf or stack to give to an ani- 
mal; from the Gaelic revh^ to 
rend, to pull out. 

A guid New Year I wish thee, Maggie ; 
Hae ! there's a ripp to thy auld baggie. 
—Burns: Auid Farmer to his 
Auld Mars Maggie, 

PtZL tent their duty, e'en and mom, 
Wi' teats o* hay and ripps o' com. 

—Burns : Maiiis, the Auth^s 
Pet YoTve. 

Rippet, a slight matrimonial quar- 
rel. The word seems to be de- 
rived either from the Gaelic ria* 
fxdadh, mismanagement, bung- 
ling, misunderstanding, or from 
reubUf a rent, from reubt to tear, 
to rend, to puU asunder; the 
English ripf or rip up. 

Mr. Mair, a Scotch minister, was rather 
short tempered, and had a wife named 
Rebecca, whom, for brevity sake, he 
called Beckie. He kept a diary, and 
tunong other entries this one was very fre- 
quent. " Beckie and I had a rippet, for 
which I desire to be humble." A gentle* 
man who had been on a visit to the mini- 
ster went to Edinburgh and told the story 
to a minister and his wife there, when the 
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lady i«plicd, "Wed, weel I he aratt hare 
been en excellent man that Mr. Mair. My 
hiuband and I sometimes have ri^U, but 
deil tak' me if h€** ever hmnble."— Dban 
Ramsay's Rtmimiseemcet. 

Rip^ means a Doi«e or disturbance of 
any kind, not specifically and only a do- 
mestic quarrel bietween husband and wife. 
I have often been told by my mother, 
when a boy, to be "qnate and no breed 
tic a r^p€t:*^^ Drbnnam. 



»e, a bnlrush ; the badge of 
the clan Kackaj, worn in the 
bonnet. 

Among the greene Hs^Um and the reeds. 
—Allan Ramsay: The E vi - gfun TJu 

Jamieson erroneonsly defines 
rigpie to mean coarse grass, and 
derives the word from the Eng- 
lish ratpt to scrape, with which, 
however, it has not the slight- 
est connection. It seems to be 
derived from the Gaelic riM^ or 
riagg^ a moor, a fen, a marsh, 
where bnlmfihes grow ; and thus 
to signify a marsh flower or bul- 
rush. 

Ritt, to thrast with a weapon, to 
stab. The etymology cannot be 
traced to the Gaelic, the Ger- 
man, the Flemish, or any other 
of the known sources of the 
Scottish language. Jamieson 
seems to think it signifies to 
scratch with a sharp instru- 
ment. It is possibly a corrup- 
tion of r^At; "rittrtiit through" 
may mean, drove it right 
through. 

Young Johnston had a rust-brown sword 

Hung low down by his gair [belt). 
And he ritUdxt through the young Colonel, 
That word he never spak mair. 
—Motherwell's ColUction: Ballad 
of Young Johnson, 



Roddlns, the red berries of the 
hawthorn, the wild rose, the 
sweet briar, and the mountain 
ash, more commonly called 
rMMui» or rodden, in Soothmd; 
from the Gaelic rvadh, red. 
Jamieson confines the use of 
the word to the berries of the 
mountain ash, but in this he is 
mistaken, as appears from the 
following :<— 

I've mair need o' the rwUimt, Willie^ 
That growoo yonder tkam. 

He's got a bush o' ivddims till her 

That grew on yonder thorn, 
likewise a drink o' Maywell water 
Out o' his grass-green horn. 
— BucHAN's Ancient Balimdt, voL ii. : 
The Emrl 0/ Dotiglat and Dame 
Oli/hmnL 

Roop, ronp, to call out, especially 
if the voice be harsh and rough ; 
roopet or rovptf, rendered hoarse 
by oold or by violent vocifera- 
tion. This word seems to be 
from the Flemish roop, to cry 
out ; the German nf/^, to calL 

Alas ! my tvupit Muse is hearwe. 
—Burns : Eamut Cry and Prmytr, 

Here the poet is guilty of a 
pleonasm, unusual with one so 
terse in expression, of using in 
one line the two synonymous 
words of roup^ and heturtt 
(hoarse). But he was sorely in 
need of a rhyme for the coarse 
but familiar word in the third 
line of the ix>em. Roup also 
stifles a sale by auction, from 
the " crying out " of the person 
who offers the goods for sale. 

Roote, rouse, to praise or extol ; 
and thence, it has been sup- 
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po6ed, by extension of meaning, 
to drink a health to the person 
praised ; also, any drinking-bout 
or oaionsaL The etymology of 
roc9et in the sense of to praise, 
as nsed in Scotland, is unknown. 
Rome, in the sense of a drinking- 
bout, has been held by some to 
be a corruption of oaroute, and 
by others, of the German ex- 
clamation, heraut / signifying 
" empty the cup or glass," 
drink it I 

Xocu the ford as ye find it. 
J?MM the talx day at e'en. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

To rooss 3re up and ca' jre guid, 
An' sprang o' great an' noble bloid. 
—Burns: To Gam» Hamilioun 

He roo^d my e'en sae bonnie blue, 
He roos*d my waist sae genty sma*. 
—Burns: Votrng Jockey. 

Some o' them hae roosed their hawks, 
And other some their houndes, 
And other some their ladles fair. 
— Mothbrwkll's Ancient Minstrelsy, 

In all the above quotations 
the meaning of roou is clearly 
to praise or extol. But the 
English route has not that 
meaning. 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks 

to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall 

tell. 
And the kings ronUt the heavens shall 

bruit again, 
Beq>eaking earthly thunder. 

— Shakspbarb : Hamlet. 

I have took since supper a rouse or two 
too much. 

—Beaumont and Flbtcher. 

It is thus clear that the Scot- 
tish rooff and the Bnglish rmiu 



are of different origin. The 
German rau»eht and the Dutch 
and Flemish roa, signify semi- 
intoxication ; roaigt in these 
languages, means nearly drunk, 
or, as the French phrase it, 
"entre deux vins," or, as the 
English slang expresses it, ' ' half 
seas over." In Swedish, rm 
signifies drunkenness ; toga rus, 
to get drunk; and rvn^f, ineb- 
riated. In Danish, ruus signifies 
drunkenness, and Jttse, intoxica- 
ting liquor. Nares rightly sus- 
pected that the English roma 
was of Danish origin. The 
passage in Hamlet, act i. scene 

4— 

The king doth wake to-night and take 
\us rouse, 

signifies the king takes his 
drink, and all the other instances 
quoted by Nares are susceptible 
of the same interpretation. Nares 
quotes from Harman's ** Caveat 
for Common Cursitors," 1567 : — 

I thought it my bounden duty to ac< 
quaint your goodness with the abominable, 
wicked, and detestable behaviour of all 
these rvwsey, ragged rabblement of rake> 
heUs. 

He defines rowtey in this pas- 
sage to mean dirty, but, in view 
of the Danish, Dutch, and 
Flemish derivations, it ought to 
be translated drunken. 

Row, to enwrap, to entwine, to 
enfold, also to roll or flow on- 
wards like the wavelets on the 
river ; from the Gaelic ruith (net), 
to flow, to ripple. 
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Hap and rvw, hap and rvwt 
Hap and rvm the feetie o't. 

It b a wee bit eerie thing, 
I downa bide the greetie o't. 

Then round she fvw'J her lilken plaid. 
—BaUad0/Frtmwut HmlL 



Where Cart runs rmumn* to the 

— Burns. 

Rowaiit the moiintain ash ; a tree 
that grows in great perfection 
in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and named from its beautiful 
red berries, ruacU, the Gaelic 
for red. This tree, or a twig of 
it, is supposed, in the supersti- 
tion of Scotland, to be a charm 
against witchcraft. Hence, it 
has been supposed, but with- 
out sufficient authority, that 
the phrase,* 'Aroint thee, witch," 
in Shakspeare, is a misprint for 
"a rowa/n-irte, witch!" The 
word occurs in no author pre- 
yious to Shakspeare. 

The night was fair, the moon was ap. 
The wind blew low among the gowans. 

Or fitful rose o'er Athole woods, 
An' shook the berries frae the roweuu, 
—Tfu IVraith 0/ Garry Wattr, 

Rowan tru and red thread 
Mak' the witches tyne [lose] their speed. 
-Old Scottuk Provtrh. 

Rowt, to bellow or low like cattle ; 
from the Gaelic roileacK^ bellow- 
ing. Nares erroneously renders 
it " snore." " The rabble rotert," 
f.e., the roaring rabble, the 
clamorous multitude. 



The kye stood rouiin in the loan. 
—Burns : Tkt Twa Dog*. 

Nae mair thoult rvmtt out o'er the dale. 
Because thy pasture's scanty. 

—Burns : Tht Ordiaaiitm, 



And the king, when he had righted 
himself on the saddle, gathered hb breath, 
and cried to do me nae harm ; *' for," said 
he, *' he is ane o' otir Norland stots, I ken 
by the tvwU o' him ; " and they a' laughed 
and tPwUd kmd eoeuch. — Scott: For- 
imtut o/NiftL 

Rowth, plenty, abundance; a 
word formed from ro2Z and roB- 
e^ Scottish rom* It is expres- 
sive of the same idea as in the 
English phrase, applied to a 
rich man, '* He nXLt in wealth." 
A peculiarly Scottish word 
which never seems to have been 
English. It has been suggested 
that it is derived from the Gaelic 
rwoAKar^ a sudden rush, onset, 
or inpouring ; whence meta- 
phorically, a sudden or violent 
influx of wealth or abundance. 

A rowtk o* auld knick-knackecs. 
Rusty aim caps, and jingling jackets. 
— Burns: Captain Gm*. 

'fhit ingle-neak, with nmtk o* bannocks 
and bairns \ — Dban Ramsay : A Scottish 
Toast or Sentimtnt. 

.A rowth aumrie and a dose nieve.— 
Jamibson. 

It's ye have wooers mony a ane. 
An' lassie ye're but young, ye ken. 

Then wait a wee, and cannie wale, 
A routhU butt, a rimthi* ben. 

— Burns : Country LsusU. 

God grant your lordship joy and health. 
Long days and routh oi real wealth. 

—Allan Ramsay : EpistU to 
Lord Daihctisie. 



A boundless hunter and a gunl< 
gunner see aye rowth o' game. — ^Allan 
Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

Fortune, if thou wilt give me srill 
Hale breeks, a scon, a whisky giU, 
And rowth o' rhyme to rave at wUI, 
Take a' the rest. 
—Burns : Scotch Drink. 
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Rozle, to grant, to speak with 
a hoarse voice; Gaelic roc, a 
hoarse voice; French raiuque, 
hoarse; Bnglish -rock, a bird 
that has a hoarse voice in caw- 
ing ; Gaelic, roeair, a man with 
a hoarse voice; roeaUy croak- 
ing. Mr. Herbert Coleridge, in 
his dictionary of "The Oldest 
Words in the English Language," 
from the semi-Saxon period of 
A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1800, derives it 
from the Datch rotden, bat the 
word does not appear in any 
Dutch or Flemish dictionary. 

Royet, wild, dissipated, riotous, 
unruly. Jioit, according to 
Jamieson, is a term of contempt 
for a woman, often conjoined 
with an adjective, denoting bad 
temper; as, "an (U-natured 
roit." The resemblance to the 
English riot suggests its deriva- 
tion from that word, but both 
royet and riot are traceable to 
the Graelic raoit, noisy, obstre- 
perous, or indecent mirth and 
revelry; and ruidJUear, a loud 
reveller; riatach, indecent, im- 
modest. Jamieson, however, 
derives it from the French 
roide^ stiff, which he wrongly 
translates fierce, ungovernable. 

Xoyet lads may make sob«r men. 

— ^Allan Ramsay's Scots 
Proverbs. 

Ruddy, to roar like thunder, or to 
ramble like wind in the stomach. 
Derivation uncertain, but pos- 
sibly akin to rovjte or rovoiin, the 
bellowing of cattle. 

I in its wame heard Vulcan ruddy. 
— Beattie : John o' Amka'. 



Rnde, the complexion ; the ruddy 
face of a healthy person. From 
the Flemish rood, red, which 
has the same meaning; Gaelic 
rwUh, red, corrupted by the 
Lowland Scotch into Roy, as in 
Bob Roy, Gilderoy, and applied 
to the hair as well as to the 
complexion. 

Of all their maidens myld as meid 

Was nane sae gymp as Gillie, 
As ony rose her rude was reid, 
Her lyre was like the lillie. 

—Ckrisfs Kirk on thi Green. 
She has put it to her roudes lip. 

And to her roudes chin, 
She has put it to her fouse, fause mouth. 
But never a diap gaed in. 
—Border Minstrelsy : Prince Robert. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
this ballad, glosses roudes by 
« haggard." Surely this is 
wrong? 

Ruff, to pulL Derivation un- 
certain. 

Trying to ruz them off, tae an' heeU— 
Noctts Ambrosieuue. 

Rufi^STt & great bargain, a thing 
ridiculously cheap ; to spoil, to 
plunder, to seize. From the 
Gaelic rug, the past tense of 
heir, to take hold of. 

When borrowers brak, the pawns were 

rugg. 
Rings, beads of pearl, or siller jug, 
I sold them off— ne'er fashed my lug 

Wi' gims or curses ; 
The mair they whinged, it gart me hug 
My swelling purses. 
— ^Allan Ramsay : Leut Speech of a 
Wretchtd MUer, 

Rule the roast This originally 
Scottish phrase has obtained 
currency in England, and ex- 
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cited much controversy as to 
its origin. It has been derived 
from the function of a chief 
cook, to be master or mistress 
in the kitchen, and as saoh, to 
"mletheroojtui^." It has also 
been derived from the mastery 
of the cook among the hens, as 
ruling the place where the fowls 
rooH or sleep. In the Scottish 
language roo^ signifies the inner 
roof of a cottage, composed of 
spars or beams reaching from 
one wall to the other; the 
highest interior part of the 
building. Hence, to role the 
roatt, or roatt, or to rule the 
house, to be the master. 

Rommel, to make a confused 
sound ; from rumble, 

Yoor crack jaw words of half an ell, 
That ntmmui like a witch's speU. 

— Gbokgb Bbattis : /akm 
tf Amk£, 

Rnmp, to break ; rwnijpiX^ broken ; 
or in English slang "to be 
cleaned out,** or exhausted of 
money by losses at gambling. 
" Perhaps,** says Jamieson, "in 
allusion to an animal whose tail 
has been cut off near the rump / '* 
The etymology did not need the 
"perhaps" of the non-erudite 
author, and is to be found in the 
French rompre, to break, and 
rompUf broken. 

Romple-bane, the lowest bone of 
the spine. 

At length he got a carline grey, 
And she's come hirplin ' hame, man, 

And she fell o'er the baffet stool, 
And brak her rum^U-iatUt man. 
—Johnson's Mnticai Mutgmm. 



Rnoffi ^ ci>dgel, a staflE, a bludgeon, 
the step of a ladder ; any thick 
strong piece of wood that may 
be wielded in the hand as a 
weapon. From the Gaelic nmg, 
which has the same meaning. 
The modem Irish call a bludgeon 
a §hMdak: also a Gaelic word 
for aeUeaek, a willow, and tkM 
{da)t a wand. 

Attld Scotland has a mode toogve^ 
She's jttst a deevU wi' a rtmgr. 

—Burns. 

Runk, to whisper secret slan- 
ders, also a term of opprobrium 
applied to an old woman, a 
gossip, or a scandal-monger. 
From the Gaelic runaeK^ dark, 
mysterious, also a confidant ; 
run^ a secret, a mystery; and 
by extension of the original 
meaning, a scandal repeated 
under the pretence of a secret 
and confidential disclosure. 

Rant, a deprecatory or contemp- 
tuous name for an old woman ; 
from the German rind, and the 
Flemish rund, an ox, or a cow 
that calves no longer ; also, the 
hard stalk of kail or cabbage 
left in the ground, that has 
ceased to sprout. 

Ruther. This word, according to 
Jamieson, means to storm, to 
bluster, to roar, also an uproar 
or commotion. It is probably 
from the GkieliG niMaracA, quar- 
relsome, contentious, and ndha- 
rachd, quarrelsomeness. 

Ryg-bane, or ris:-bane, the spine 
or backbone ; from the Flemish 
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rugt the Cteraum rveken, the 
back, and bein, a bone. The 
original meanmg of rug and 
ruekm is that of extenmon in 
length; from the Gaelic rmg, 
to extend, to reach, and rwigh. 



or righe, an arm; mt^^ (the 
Snglish ridffe) is the extension 
of a mountain, or of a series 
of hills forming, as it were, 
the spine or badtbone of the 
land. 



s 



SaOdess, innocent, guiltless ; from 
the Teutonic tach, the cause ; 
whence meA2e«t, arsaitteu, with- 
out cause. 

" Oh, is this wattr deep," he said, 

*' As it is woDdrons dim ; 
Or is it sic as a tmikUtt maid. 

And a leal true knicht may swim?" 
—Ballad of Sir Roland, 

Leave off toot douking on the day. 

And douk upon the night. 
And where that taikUu knight lies slain. 

The candles will bom farifl^t. 
•^Border Mtnstrtlsy : Earl Richard, 

Sftiii, to bless, to preserve in 
happiness ; from the German 
fetgriMn, to bless, and ugtn^ a 
benediction; Flemish aj^m^n— 
all probably from the Latin 
tantti. 

Sam yoonel frae the deil and the laird's 
bairns. 
—Allan Ramsay's ScoU Prweri$. 

Sairingf, enough, that which satis- 
fies one ; used both in a faTonr- 
able and unfayourable sense. 
**He got his Mtrtti," applied to 
a drubbing or beating; in the 
ironical sense, he got enough of 
it, or, as Jamieson phrases it in 
SiDgliah, " he got his bellyfull 
of it." A corruption of Bcrve, 



or serve the purpose — ^therefore, 
a sufficiency. 

You ooaldna look your tairin at her &oe, 
So meek it was, so sweet, so fa' o' grace. 

—Ross's HtUnart. 

Sairy or sair, very, or very great ; 
from the German «eAr, as in 
netvr «eA^ mAt ^, very fair, 
very good; sometimes used in 
English in the form of wrt ; as, 
"sore distressed/' very much 
distressed. 

And when they meet wi' tair disasters, 
Like loss o* health or want o' masters. 
—Burns : TJu Twa Dogt. 

It's a sair dang bairn that manna greet. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scott Proverbs, 

It's a MciV field where a' are slain. 

— Idntu 

The state of man does change and vary : 
Now sound, now sick, now biythe, now 

sary. 
Now dansand merry, now like to dee. 
—Allan Ramsay : The Eturgretn. 



Sak, nik, take, blame, guilt; 
whence lodUeM, mokless, iaikUst, 
guiltless, innocent ; and also, by 
extension of meaning, foolish, 
worthless, as in the correspond- 
ing English word, **an inno- 
cent," to signify an imbecile. 
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The root of all these words 
appears to be either the German 
jath (see Saiklbbs, ainU\ or the 
Gaelic tag^ weight ; whence also 
mug, to weigh or press down, and 
Mdk, a bag to carry heavy articles. 
The idea of weight, as applied 
to guilt and blameworthiness, 
Is obvious, as in the line quoted 
by Jamieson, "Mary was McXr- 
leat o' breaking her vow," ie., 
she was not burtkened with the 
guilt of breaking her vow. A 
mUdeu person, or an imbecile, 
in Uke manner, is one who is 
not weighted with inteUect. 
Sag, in English, is said of a 
rope not drawn tightly enough, 
and weighed down in the 
middle. It also signifies to bend 
or give way under pressure of 
weight. 

The heart I bear 
Shall never ta£ with doubt or shake with 
fear.— Shakspbarb. 

"It is observable," says Dr. 
Johnson, "that mtk (in the 
sense of a bag for carrying 
weight) is to be found in all 
languages, and is therefore 
conceived to be antediluvian." 
The phrase " sair Mu^At," quoted 
by Jamieson, and defined as 
signifying " much exhausted, 
and especially descriptive of 
bodily debility," is traceable to 
the same root, and might be 
rendered, sorely weighed down 
by weakness or infirmity. There 
is, however, in spite of these 
examples, much to be said in 
fovour of the derivation from 
. the German aach. 



Sandie, Sanders, Sawney, San- 
nock, abbreviations of the fa- 
vourite Scottish Christian name 
of Alexander ; from the last two 
syllables. The English com- 
monly abbreviate the first two 
syllables into A leek. In the days 
immediately after the accession 
of James VI. to the English 
throne, under the title of James 
I., to the time of George III. 
and the Bute Administration, 
when Scotsmen were exceed- 
ingly unpopular, and when Dr. 
Samuel Johnson — the great 
Scoto-phobist, the son of a 
Scotch bookseller at Lichfield — 
thought it prudent to disguise 
his origin, and overdid his pru- 
dence by maligning his other's 
countrymen, it was customary 
to designate a Scotsman as a 
Sawneg. The vulgar epithet, 
however, is fast dying out, and 
is nearly obsolete. 

An', Lord 1 remenlber singing S am m t ek , 
Wi' hale breeks, saxpence, and a ban- 
nock. 

BuKNs: Tojmus Tait. 

Sanshagh or sanshar h. Jamieson 
defines this word as meaning 
wily, crafty, sarcastically clever, 
saucy, disdainful, and cites — 
" ' He*s a Mnakaeh callant, or 
chiel,* is a phrase used in Aber- 
deenshire and the Meams." He 
thinks it is derivable from the 
Gaelic sao6A-noMc&, angry, pee- 
vish, irascible; but it is more 
probable that it comes from 
«faii, old, and wUk {iha6k\ dry 
or caustic, an old man of a 
cynical temper. 
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Sant or saunter. Jamieflon defines 
this word as meaning "to dis- 
appear, to vanish suddenly out 
of sight/' and quotes it as in 
nse in Ettrick Forest. "It's 
MfUtd, but it will, may be, cast 
up again." In Wright's " Dic- 
tionajy of Obsolete and Provin- 
cial English/' tawnJt, a northern 
word, is said to signify to van- 
ish ; and Mi««a, to wander lazily 
about. The word is nearly, if 
not quite obsolete, and does not 
appear either in Bums or Allan 
Bamsay. 8anA was formerly 
current in the same sense as 
manier, to roam idly or listlessly 
about ; to taum, to disappear 
from, or neglect one's work or 
duty. Johnson derived tavaiUr 
from an expression said to 
have been used in the time 
of the crusades, in application 
to the idle vagabonds and im- 
postors who roamed through 
the country and begged for 
money to help them on their 
way to the Holy Land, or 
La Sainie Terre. Satinter, as 
now used in English, is almost 
synonymous with the Scottish 
dauneTf q.v. But no authori- 
tative derivation has yet been 
discovered, either for iant or 
taunUTf unless that given by Mr. 
Wedgwood, from the German 
•chlendem, can be deemed satis- 
factory. In ShefiSeld, Duke of 
Buckingham's Essay on "Satire," 
taunter is used in a curiously 
unusual sense, an investigation 
of which may possibly throw 
light on the original meaning 
of the word. 



While s»tmigru$g^ Charies betwiatt so mean 

a brace [of mistresses], 
Meets with dissembling still in either place. 
Affected humour or a painted face ; 
In loyal libels we have often told him 
How one has jilted him, the other sold him. 

Was ever Prince by two at once misled, 
Foolish and false, ill-natured and ill-bred 7 

Sir Walter Scott cites from the 
same author, in reference to the 
iountering of Charles II. : — 

In his later hours, there was as much 
laziness as love in all those hours he passed 
with his mistresses, who, after all, only 
served to fill up his seraglio, while a be- 
witchbg kind of pleasure called sauKtering 
and talking without restnint, was the true 
sultana he delighted in. 

In Graelic uvmU, and ianntaicht 
signifies to covet, to desire, to 
lust after; and if this be the 
true derivation of the word, the 
passage from the Duke of Buck- 
ingham would be exceedingly 
appropriate. To tawUer was 
applied to idle men who fol- 
lowed women about the streets, 
with libidinous intent of admi- 
ration or conversation; aamn- 
taire, a lustful man. The French 
have a little comedy entitled 
" Un monsieur qui suit les 
femmes," which expresses the 
idea of tOMUerer, as applied to 
Charles IL 

Sap, a fool, a simpleton, a ninny. 
The English has mUk-top, an 
effeminate fooL Sap and top 
are both derived from the Qae- 
lic ioobh, silly, foolish, as well 
as the English slang, toft, apt 
to be imposed upon. 
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Ssfk, the linen, woollen, sOken, 
or cotton gannent worn next 
to the skin by men and women ; 
a shirt or shift; the French 
eA€«ttM, the German htmdt, 
Weel-MrM, well provided with 
shirts. 

The lait Hallowe'en I was wanken. 
My dxoukit Min^ileeTe as y« ken. 
— BmtNs: TmmGUn. 

They reel'd, they lat, they croated, they 

deekit, 
Tin nka cariin swat and reekit, 
And oooat her duddies to the waric, 
And linkit at it in her tmrki 



Tarn tint his reason a' thegither, 

And itiar'd out, '* Weel done I Cutty tmrk I " 

And in an instant a' was dark. 

—Burns : Tmm o* Skmtter. 

Being asked what was the difference be- 
tween Pcesbyterian ministers, who wear no 
soipltces, and Episcopalians, who do, an 
old Udy replied, " WeU, ye see, the Pres- 
hsrterian minitfer wean his j»nl under his 
coat, the Episcopalian wears kit Mark 
aboon his ooaL" — Dkan Ramsat. 

The phrase, " tarJniZafie," is 
used to signify nnde, with the 
exception of the shirt ; and *' a 
$arkfu* o' sair banes," to express 
the condition of a person suffer* 
ing from great fatigne, or from 
a sound beating. The etymo* 
logy of the word, which is pecn- 
liar to Scotland and the North 
of England, is nnoertain. At- 
tempts hare been made to trace 
it from the Swedish, the Ice- 
landic, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the Greek, but without success. 

In the "Dictionaire de la 
Langue Romane, ou dn Vieux 
Langage Fran9aise '' (Paris, 
1768), the Scottish word §a/rk is 



rendered iereeoie, and iereeoi, 
une camisole, une chemisette. 
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Sangli, a willow; the French 
9cnde, Gaelic 



The glandn' waves o' Clyde 
Through smtigks and hanging hasels glide. 
'PiNKKRTOic: Bcikfweil Bmtik, 

Smvi.le, a hired mourner, a 
mute, or undertaker's man. The 
word seems to have been em- 
ployed to express the mock or 
feigned sorrow assumed in the 
lugubrious faces of these men, 
and to be derived from the Gae- 
lic mUt mockery, satire, deri- 
sion ; 9enMadk, an apparition, a 
ghost, has also been suggested 
as the origin of the word. The 
derivation of Jamleson from 
mdve regiwim is scazcely worthy 
of consideratioiL 

Sanr, to flavour ; nwirUu, insipid, 
tasteless ; supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of savour. The French 
for a red herring is mure; and 
•ofirir, or murer^ is to flavour 
with salt. 

Scaff-rafi^ rubbish, refuse. 

If you and I were at the Witherspoon's 
Latch, wi' ilka ane a gude oak hq>ple in 
his hand, we wadna turn back— no, not for 
half-a-dosen o' yoor scaff-raff, — Scott: 
Guy MoMHtring, 

Jamieson, unaware of the in- 
digenous roots of these words, 
derives them from the Swedish 
soo^, a rag, anything shaved 
off; and iv/o, to snatch away. 
The true etymology, however, 
is from the Gaelic tgomk (pro- 
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Donnced feav), dross, dirt, mb* 
bish; and rahh (raff)^ coarse, 
idle, useless. 



, to shrivel in the heat, or by 
exposure to the weather, to split, 
to crack in the heat; a term 
applied in the fishing Tillages of 
Scotland to fish, dried or fresh, 
that have been kept too long. 
*' A teoffgit haddie " is a haddock 
spoiled by long exposure. Jamie- 
son hesitates between the Ice- 
landic thaeha, inquare; and the 
Gaelic tgag, as the derivation of 
this word. iS^o^, in Gaelic, signi- 
fies to shrivel np, to crack, to 
split, or to spoil and become 
pntrid by long keeping ; ^gagta, 
lean, emaciated. 

Somce, skance. To reflect upon 
a person's character or conduct 
by charge or insinuation; to 
censure, to taunt indirectly ; to 
glance at a subject cursorily in 
conversation; also, a transient 
look at anything. These words 
are not used in English, though 
askance, a recognised English 
word, appears to be from the 
same root. The ordinary de- 
rivation of oikanee is either from 
the Italian schianco, athwart, or 
from the Flemish and Dutch 
wAiitn, oblique, to squint. The 
latter etymology, though it 
meets the English sense of the 
word, does not correspond with 
the variety of meanings in which 
it is employed in Scotland. 
Neither does it explain the 
English ican, to examine, to 
scrutinise,~still less the aean- 



ning, or teantion of the syllables 
or feet in a verse. 

Perhaps the Gaelic Mgaih, a 
shadow, a reflection in the water 
or in a glass, tgaihan {tga-an), a 
mirror, and $ffaihanaie/i, to look 
in a glass, may supply the root 
of the Scottish, if not the Eng- 
lish words. Tried by these tests, 
teanee might signify to cast a 
shadow or a reflection upon one, 
to take a rapid glance as of 
one's self In a glass ; and to aean, 
to examine, to scrutinise, "to 
hold the mirror up to nature," 
as Shakspeare has it. In these 
senses, the word mi^t more 
easily be derivable from the 
Gaelic, which does not imply 
obliquity, than from the Flemish 
and Dutch, of which obliquity 
is the leading, if not the sole 
idea, as in the English squint. 

Then gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin' wrang. 

To step aside is human. 
— PuRNS : Atldrtss to thg Unco Guid. 

To sean a verse, to examine or 
scrutinise whether it contains 
the proper number of feet or 
syllables, or is otherwise correct, 
may possibly be an offshoot of 
the same idea; though all the 
etymologists insist that it comes 
from the Italian scandio, to 
dimb. 

Scarnoch. A seamocA 0* words 
signifies a multitude of words, 
such as are unnecessarily used 
by wordy lawyers and by over 
garrulous Members of Parlia- 
ment, who use them, ab Solomon 

M 
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said in old times, *' to darken 
counsel," and as a wise and 
cynical man of more modern 
days— the late Prince Talleyrand 
— said with eqnal appropriate- 
ness, " pour degoiser la pens^ " 
(to disguise their thoughts). 
Seamoch also signifies a tnmnl- 
tuous din, the mnrmnr or shout- 
ing of a crowd, and icaroehin, 
a great noise. Jamieson derives 
these words from the Swedish 
ikara, a crowd, a cohort, but 
the true root is the (Gaelic ij^atm, 
to howl as dogs, wolves, or other 
animals, andagameaeh^ howling, 
shriekteg, roaring, &c. 

Scart, a scratch ; BeaH-fireet with- 
out a scratch or injury. Scart 
is also a name given, in most 
parts of Scotland, to the rapa- 
cious sea-bird, the cormorant. 
Scart, to scratch, is a softer 
rendering of the harsher English 
word ; and aeart, a cormorant, is 
a corruption of the Gaelic agarbh, 
which has the same meaning. 

They that bound wi* cats may count upon 
tearts.—ALLAU Ramsat. 

" To scart the buttons," or draw one's 
hand down the breast of another, so as 
to touch the buttons with one's nail, is a 
mode of challenging to battle among Scot* 
tish boys.— Jamieson. 

Like scarfs upon the wing by the hope of 
plunder led. 

—L^^end* of ike IsUs. 

D'ye think yell help them wi' skirlin' 
that gate, like an auld tkart before a flaw 
o' weather f— Scott: Tht AaUqvary, 

Scaur, a steep rock, a cliff on the 
shore ; tkerrie, a rock in the sea. 
Scarborough, a watering-place 



in England, signifies the town 
on the diff or rock ; Sktrrievore, 
or the great rock or therrU, from 
$geir and mkor, is the name of 
the famous lighthoose on the 
West Coast of Scotland. The 
ikerriet are rocks in the sea 
among the Scilly islands. Both 
$eaur and tkenie are traceable to 
the Gaelic 9ffeir, a rock in the 
sea, and igor, a steep mountain 
side; whence also the English 
tear in Scarborough. 

Ye that sail the stormy seas 
Of the distant Hebrides. 



By lordly Mull and Ulva's shore 
Beware the witch of SAerfftttort. 

— Legends of the Jstet. 



Where'er ye come by creek or 
Ye bring bright beauty. 

—Jambs Bauahtikb. 

Scfaacklock. Jamieson imagines 
this word to mean a pickpocket 
or burglar, or one who tkahu 
or loosens lochz. It is, however, 
a tefm of contempt for a lazy 
ne'er-do-weel, like the similar 
English word, thoickaback, and 
is derivable from the Gaelic sooc 
(tAodb), useless, withered, dried 
up, and leug, dull, sluggish, or 
incorrigibly lazy. 

Schore, a man of high rank; 
Mchore-chitftain, a supreme chief. 
Jamieson derives achore from the 
German scAor or whortn, " altus 
eminens "—a word which is not 
to be found in any German 
dictionary, nor in Dutch or 
Flemish, or any other Teutonic 
speech. The etymology is un- 
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known or difflcolt to discoyer, 
unless it be presumed that the 
word was used metaphorically 
for high, in the sense of an 
eminence; from the Gaelic ^or, 
a steep rock, a clifl. 

Schrew (sometimes written 
achrow), to curse ; allied to the 
English threw, a scolding and 
ill-tempered woman, and nsnally 
derived from the German hesch- 
reien, to curse. A screw, in 
English slang, signifies a mean, 
niggardly person, who, in Ameri- 
can parlance, would be called 
"a mean cuss," or curse. A 
miserable old horse is called a 
ierew, not as the Slang Dic- 
tionary says, "from the screw- 
like manner in which his ribs 
generally show through the 
skin," but from the original 
sense of ihrew, to curse— t.e., 
a horse only fit to swear at 
— or possibly from the GaeUc 
$gruit, old, wrinkled, thin, 
meagre. Schretoit signifies ac- 
cursed, also poisonous, which 
is doubtless the origin of the 
slang English ecrewed, intozi- 
gated. The kindred English 
word teruby a mean person, and 
ecrMed, vile, worthless, shabby, 
as used by Shakspeare In the 
phrase, "a little tcruhbed boy," 
is evidently derived from the 
Gaelic sgrvb, to act in a mean 
manner, and tgrvhair, a churl, 
a niggard, or a despicable per- 
son. The true derivation of the 
Scottish $chreio remains obscure. 
In its form of threw or tehroa 
the word was formerly used in 



reference to the male sex, in 
the sense of a disagreeable and 
quarrelsome person ; as in threwd, 
an epithet applied to a man of 
penetration and sharp conmion 
sense. These words, whether 
tchrew or tekrow be the correct 
form, have given rise to many 
discussions among etymologists, 
which are not yet ended. Shrew 
at tchrow has been derivjed not 
only from the Teutonic tchreien, 
to shriek, to call out lustily, 
but from the little harmless 
animal called the threw mouse, 
which was fabled to run over 
the backs of cattle and do 
them injury by the supposed 
venom of its bite. Some of 
these apparently incongruous 
or contradictory derivations are 
resolvable by the Gaelic tgruth 
{tru), to run, to flow. A threw is 
a scold, a woman whose tongue 
runt too rapidly, or a man, if 
he have the same disagreeable 
characteristic; threwd is an 
epithet applied to one whose 
ideas ran clearly and precisely. 
The threw mouse is the running 
mouse. 

• 

Splaiirie, to bespatter with mud ; 
also metaphorically, to abuse, 
revile, to asperse, make acciva- 
tion against, on the principle 
of the English saying, " Throw 
mud enough; some of it will 
stick." The lowland Scotch 
daur, or gtauVj signifies mud, 
q.v. This word is derived from 
the Gaelic dahar (aspirated dab- 
har or dour), filth, mire, mud ; 
" A gowpen o' glaur*^ or cLmir, 
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the two hands conjoined, filled 
with mud. When the initial 
« was either omitted from or 
joined to the root-word, is not 
discoverable. 

Scogie or acogie*]aM, a kitchen 
dmdge, a maid-of-all-work, a 
" slavej ; '* one onskilled in all 
but the commonest and coarsest 
work. From the Gaelic 9gogt a 
fool, a dolt, one who knows 
nothing. 

Scoil, shriek ; akin to the English 
iquuL 

An* •mellin' John he gaed m acnl. 
Then plunged and gart the water boil. 

— yakm tf Armka*. 

Till echo for ten miles around 
Did to the horrid scail retoond. 

ScoM or skald. lingal and the 
other warriors whose deeds are 
commemorated by Ossian, diank 
out of shells (scallop shells), 
doubtless the first natural ob- 
jects that in the earliest ages 
were employed for the purpose. 
SoM is an obsolete word, signi- 
fying to drink a health, evi- 
dently derived from sfteU, or 
scallop; the Teutonic •ckaUf a 
shell or a cup; the Danish 
MaUt the French tMcaiXU or 
c«aiU«, the Flemish and Dutch 
tekttp and kkoMl^ the Norse «M, 
the Greek chalyt^ the Latin ecUix, 
a shell or cup. Possibly the 
tradition that the Scandinavian 
warriors drank their wine or 
mead out of the tihdU of their 
enemies whom they had slain in 
bat t le, arose from a mo<lcm mis- 



conception of the meaning of $kul 
— originally synonymous with 
the skull or cranium, or shell of 
the brain. Skul is used by the 
old Scottish poet, Douglas, for 
a goblet or laige bowl. 

To tcold or scatty to drink healths, to 
drink as a toast ; scoUtr, a drinker of 
healths ; x/bi/, a salutation of one who is 
present, or of the respect paid to an absent 
person, by expressing a wish for his health 
when one is about to drink it. 

— Jakibson. 

Sktolack d^olacM)^ the name of one of 
Fingal's drinking cups. — Maclbod and 
Dbwar: GoiHc Dictionary, 

The custom of drinking out of shells is 
of great antiquity, and was very common 
aoMMg the ancient GaeL Hence the ex- 
pression so often met with in the Fingalian 
poets, ''the hall of duU*,*' "the chief of 
tJUUs,'* "the sJUU and the song." The 
scmUop shell is still used in drinking strong 
liquon at the tables of those gentlemen 
who are desirous to pieserve the usages of 
their ancestors.— Akmstronc's GomUc Die 
tiotuMy^ 1838. 

Scon or scone, a barley cake; 
from the Gaelic 9gonn, a lump 
or mass. 

Leeie me on thee, John Barleyown, 

Thou King o' grain, 
On thee auld Scotland chaws her cood, 
In souple JCiMr«r, the wale o* food. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink, 

Sconfice, discomfit, beaten, led 
astray, subdued ; from the Gaelic 
tgon, bad, and^, knowledge. 

I'm unoo wae for thepuir lady ; I'm feart 
she'll grow wud gin she be lang in yon 
hole, for it would sconfict a horse, forbye 
a body.— Maclkay's Mcmoin of the Clan 
MocGrtgor. 

Scoot, a tramp, a gad-about, a 
vagrant, a term of opprobrium 
given to a low woman ; from 
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Scottis bed — Screed. 
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the Gaelic ^guU, to wander. 
The English teout, a person em- 
ployed by an army to recon- 
noitre, by travelling or wander- 
ing to and fro, so as to observe 
the motions of the enemy, is 
obviously from the same root. 

Scottis bed. " This phrase," says 
Jamieson, ** occurs in an Aber- 
deen Register, but it is not easy 
to affix any determinate mean- 
ing to it." May it not mean a 
ship's bed, or a hammock ; from 
BeoUioeh, a smaU skiff ? 

Scouk, to sneak, to loiter idly or 
furtively ; either a corruption 
of the English skulks or a deri- 
vation with an allied meaning ; 
from the Gaelic aguga, a coarse, 
ill-mannered, ungainly person. 

They grin, they glower, they tcouJk, 
they gape. 

—JtuobiU RtUcs. 

Sconth or skonth, elbow-room, 
space, scope, room for the arm 
in wielding a weapon so as to 
cut off an enemy or an obstruc- 
tion at a blow ; from the Gaelic 
tgvd^ to lop, to cut off ; tgudadh, 
act of cutting down by a sudden 
blow. 

An' he get scouik to wield his tree, 
I fear youll both be paid. 

—Ballad o/Rebm Hatd, 

By break of day he seeks the dowie 

glen, 
That he may Mcouth to a' his morning 

len' (lendX 

—Allan Ramsay: Patiaval4m the 
Death of Matthew Prior. 

They tak religion in their month. 
They talk o' mercy, grace, and truth — 



For what ? to gie their malice scouth 

On some poor wight. 
An' hunt him down, o'er right and ruth. 

To ruin straight. 
—Burns : To the Rev, John AT Math. 

" Seotith and rouih" is a pro- 
verbial phrase for elbow-room 
and abundance. 

That's a good gang for jronr horse, he'll 
have tcomth and routh.—jAMiBSOS. 

Scowf, a blustering, low scoun- 
dreL Dutch and Flemish ichofi. 
Explained in Dutch and French 
dictionaries as **maroi^Ct coquin, 
maraud" «.«., a low scoundrel, a 
rogue, an impudent blackguard. 

He's naethittg but a ecotf/"; Danish 
scuffer^ to gull, to cheat, to shuffle ; a cheat, 
a false pretender. — ^Jamieson. 

Scran or skran, odds and ends 
or scraps of eatables, broken 
victuals ; also applied derisively 
to food or daily bread. 

Scrtueming b a phrase used by school- 
boys when they spend their pocket-money 
at the pastry-cook's. — ^Jamisson. 

Scran-pock, a beggar's wallet to 
hold scraps of food. The word 
wrmi is derived from the Gaelic 
•gra^ (pronounced <^ra), to peel, 
to pare, to take off the rind or 
skin, and agrathan (j|pra-cm), a 
little peeling or paring. In the 
sense of food, the word occurs 
in the Irish objurgation, *'Bad 
seran to yel 
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Screed, a lengthy discourse or 
written article. This word is 
defined in a note to a passage 
in the '^Noctes Ambrosiann" 
as a ''liberal allowance of any- 
thing." 



1 82 Screik o' Day — Scroggam and Ruffam, 



A num, condemned to death for rape 
and murder at Inremess, requested that 
the editor of the Courier might be per- 
mitted to see him the night before his 
execution. After some talk, the criminal 
said, " Oh, Mr. Caimthers, what a sctrtd 
you'll be printin* in your next paper about 
me!"— M. 

ScreQc (or tcndgh) o' day, the 
early dawn, the first flush of the 
morning light. Jamieson says 
the radical word is ereek; from 
the Teutonic krieehe, "aurora 
mtilans." It has been suggested 
that icreich, or shriek, of day, 
means the shrill cry of the cock 
at early mom, but it is more 
probable that the phrase is from 
the Flemish hrieken van den 
dag, which the French translate 
Vaube dujour, Vaurore, the dawn 
of day. 



i, to roll or move or glide 
easily; from the Gaelic »gru^, 
to scrape, to draw a line or a 
furrow, to go on an excursion or 
journey. 

The wheels o' life gae down-hill terievin*. 
—Burns : Scctck Drink, 

Scrimp, bare, scarce ; aerimply, 
barcdy, scarcely. 

Down flowed her robe, a tartan sheen. 
Till half a leg was scrim/fy seen. 
And such a leg ! my bonnie Jean 
Alone could peer it. 

—Burns : Tke Vision. 

Scrog^, a stunted bush, furze ; 
teroggy, abounding in under- 
wood, covered with stunted 
bushes or furze like the Scottish 
mountains; from the Gaelic 
tgrogag, stunted timber or under- 
wood. 



The way toward ^ dte was stony, 
thorny, and tcrvggy.—G^tta Ronum^nnm^ 

As I came down by Merriemass, 
And down among the tcrvggx^ 

The bonniest chield that e'er I saw 
Lay sleeping 'oiang his dogs. 

~-/okmnit ^Bmiisia- 

Sir Walter Scott, when in his 
last illness in Italy, was taken 
to a wild scene on the mountains 
that bonier the Lago di Garda. 
He had long been apathetic, 
and almost insensible, to sur- 
rounding objects ; but his fad- 
ing eyes flashed with unwonted 
fire at the sight of the furze 
bushes and scrogs that reminded 
him of home and Scotland, and 
he suddenly exclaimed, in the 
words of the Jacobite ballad — 

Up the s c r a g gy mountain, 
And down the screggy glen, 

We dare na gang a hunting. 
For Charlie and lus men. 

Scrogs«m and mfikm. These 
two words occur as a kind of 
chorus in a song attributed, but 
on doubtful authority, to Robert 
Bums. It is wholly unworthy 
of his genius, and appears — ^if 
he had anything at all to do 
with it — to have been slightly 
mended, to make it more pre- 
sentable in decent company. 
Bums was almost wholly unac- 
quainted with Gaelic, though he 
occasionally borrowed a phrase 
or a word from that language 
without quite comprehending its 
meaning. 

There was a wife wonn'd in Cockpcn, 

Scrvggam! 
She brewed guid ale for gentlemen. 
Sing, Auld Cottl lay ye down by me, 
Scfvggam, my dearie, ruffam. 



Scrub — Scunner. 
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S&roggam is the Gaelio for 
$ffroffffam, let me pnt on my 
bonnet ; and n^am is rubJiamf or 
{rt^Jfam) let me rub or scratch. 
An obscene meaning is con- 
cealed in the words. 

Scrub, a term of contempt for a 
mean, niggazdij person ; a Scot- 
tish word that has made good 
its place in the SngUsh Tesna- 
cnlar. SoroppU, sordid, pani- 
monioos ; from the GaeUc tcrub, 
to hesitate, to delay, especiallj 
in giving or paying; tgrubaU, 
niggardly; $eriibait, a chnrl, a 
miser. 

Scrvjit, a wom-ont broom; 
$eninty, a Northern word, sig- 
nifying, according to.Halliwell, 
short, stunted. Jamieson gives 
a second interpretation — " a 
person of slender make, a 
walking skeleton." Possibly the 
word is a corruption of the 
Bnglish ihrink, $hrank. There 
is no trace of it either in the 
Teutonic or the Gaelic. 

Scuddy, stark naked; from the 
Gaelic sguad, to strip or lay 
bare. 

Strip a country lass o' laigh degree per- 
fectly scttdtfy, and set her beside a town 
belle o' a noble blood, equally naked, 
and wha can tell the ewe-milker frae the 
duchess T—iVtfcto Amirosiatug, 

Sco!g or skug, to hide, to take 
shelter, to run to sanctuary, to 
overshadow. 

That's the penance he maun dree 

To KUf^ his deadly sin. 
'^B^nUr Mimirelsy : Young Btujit, 



In this qoottttion, fl^ seems 
to mean expiate, rather than 
hide or take refuge from the 
conseqosQce of the deadly sin.* 
Jamieeon derives this word from 
the Gothic-Swedish akugga, a 
•hade. It does not, however, 
appear in modem Swedish dic- 
tionaries. SIcug and Kvggery 
are noted both by Halliwell and 
Wright as northern English 
words for secret, hidden, and 
secrecy. In a note to the ballad 
of " Toung Benjie," in the 
"Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border," Sir Walter Scott states 
that teug means to shelter or 
expiate. Possibly, if the inter- 
pretation of "shelter" can be 
accepted as connected, the ety- 
mology of the word is the Gae- 
lic tgaihaeh, pronounced igaeh, 
or ikug, a screen. 

Scminer or sconner, a very ex- 
pressive word, significant of a 
loathing or aversion to a thing 
or person, for which it is some- 
times difficult or impossible to 
account. 

And yill and whisky gie to cairds 
Until they tcMfui^r. 

—Burns: To James Smith. 

From the Gaelic tgonn, bad, 
also rude, boorish, ill-mannered. 
It enters also into the compo- 
site of the English word tcoun- 
drdt and the Italian teondrudt, 
evidently of Celtic and Tuscan 
origin. Or it may perhaps be 
derived with equal propriety 
from tgeun, a fright, and sgeun- 
aich, to frighten. 
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Scutch — Sell. 



Scotch, to braise or beat, to beat 
or dress flax. The error of 
Shakspeare's printers in spell- 
ing tevUK as 9cotch, has led to 
the all bat incorrigible mispro- 
nunciation of the word — "We 
have teolehed the snake, not 
hilled it "—and to the idea that 
the word has something to do 
with Sootland, and with the 
habits of the Scottish people. 
Squidt, pronoonoed 9euitck or 
teuieh, is the Gaelic for to braise, 
to beat ; iguidseadk, the act of 
dressing flax. The word $euteh 
is still ased in the northern 
counties of England. 

Sea^nutw, the sea-gall, or sea- 
mew ; the beaatifal white bird 
of the ocean. I 

Keep your ain fish-guts to feed your ain 
sea-tnaws.—AuuM Ramsay's Scots Pro- 
9er6t. 

§ 

The white sea-mew, and not 
the white dove, was considered 
by the Druids the bird that 
Noah let fly from the ark on 
the subsiding of the Delnge. 
The name of pigeon, sometimes 
given to the dove, signifies in 
Gaelic the bird of security; 
from pighe, bird, and ditm {di 
pronounced ji\ security, pro- 
tection. The coincidence is 
curious. 

Seile, happiness; from the Ger- 
man idig^ happy. 

Stile o' your facg I is a phrase in Aber- 
deenshire, expressive of a blessing on the 
person to whom it U addressed.— Dean 
Kamsav. 



SohttmdseU is best— Che happiness that 
is eanied is best— t.r, earned by the 
plough ; from tock^ the ploughshare, and 
here used metaphorically for labour <A any 
kind.— Ferguson's Scots Proioerht, 

Selkonth or tetcontfa, seldom seen 
or known ; rendered ' ' wondrous " 
by Sir Walter Scott, in the notes 
to " Thomas the Rhymer." The 
word is of the same origin as the 
Bnglish uncouth, strange, or un- 
known ; from h^ftht, to show, or 
appear. 

By Leader's »de 
A seUtouth right they see, 
A hart and hind pace side by ride 
As white as snow. 

— Thmmas tkt Rkytmtr. 

Sell or selle, a seat, a chair, a 
stooL Latin wMLt, French tdJU, 
a saddle', the seat of a rider. This 
was once an English as well as 
a Scottish word, though obso- 
lescent in the Elizabethan era. 
Shakspeare uses it in Maebeth— 

Vaulting ambirion that o'erleaps itsel/t 
And falls on the others 

which, to render the image p^- 
fect, as Shakspeare meant — 
and no doubt wrote — ought to 
be read — 

Vaulting ambition that o'erleaps its sell. 
And falls on the other tide. 

The London compositors of 
8hakspeare*s time, ignorant of 
the word mU, insisted upon mak- 
ing adf of it, and in omitting 
** side." Ambition, in the guise 
of a horseman, vaulting to the 
horse's back, could not fall on the 
other side of itself; though it 
might well fall on the other side 



Shacklebane — Shangte-moud. 
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of the mU or saddle, and light 
upon the ground, which is the 
true 8hakspearian metaphor. 

Shacklebane, the wrist; a word 
apparently first applied to a 
prisoner who was handcuffed, 
or manacled. 

Shadow-half, the northern ex- 
posure of land. Sir Walter 
Scott built Abbotsford on the 
wrong side of the Tweed — in 
the shadow-half. Land with a 
southern exposure is called the 
tunny-half, or the nmnyiide, 

S h a g^ h 1 e, sometimes written 
ihaueU, to walk clumsily, to 
8hufl9e along, to drag or shackle 
the feet as if they were pain- 
fully constrained by the shoes ; 
to distort from the original 
shape, to wear out. 

Had ye sic a shoe on ilka foot, it wad 
gar ye shaghU, 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverb, 

And how her new shoon fit her auld skachit 
feet. 
— Burns : Last May a Brow fVoosr, 

Sckackled'n metaphorically applied to a 
young woman who has been deserted by 
her lover. She is, on this account, com- 
pared to a pair of shoes that have been 
thrown aside, as being so put out of shape 
as to be unfit to be worn any longer. 

— Jahieson. 

Jamieson derives this word from 
the Icelandic tkaga, deflectere ; 
Mkaggrer, obliquus. If he had 
looked at the Gaelic, he would 
have found teae (shak), dried up, 
worn out, without substance, 
decayed. 



Shaimie-faced, a contemptuous 
epithet applied to a person with 
a very dirty face; from <Aam, 
or shairn, dung, more especially 
cow-dung, sometimes called in 
English cow-«A«rc{, a word, in 
all probability, from the same 
source. 

Flae luggit, shaimie-faced. 

— The Blithesome Bridal, 

Shalk, a servant, a workman, a 
farm-servant; from the Gaelic 
igalag, corrupted in America 
into tealawag, and used as a 
term of opprobrium. The word 
enters into the components of 
the French marechal, and the 
English marahal ; from the Gaelic 
moor, a bailiff, overseer, steward, 
or superintendent; and tgalag, 
a servant or workman, whence 
mareehal, one in charge of work- 
men or servants. 

ShanSTy ^ vulgar term for a hasty 
luncheon or "snack," and for 
what Scottish children call a 
" piece ; " thomgie, thin, meagre, 
lean. 

A shastg o* bread and chee^se, a bite be- 
tween meals. In Icelandic sham, a crust, 
a rind. — ^Jamibson. 

The root is probably the Gaelic 
seang (tkeang), lean, hungry; 
thence, by extension of meaning, 
a piece taken to satisfy hunger. 

Shangie-mou'd, hare-lipped, or 
with a cleft mouth ; from tAan- 
gan, a cleft stick, or anything 
cleft or divided. 

Shangie-fHou'd, haluket Meg. 

^The Blithesome Bridal. 
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Shank — ShathmonL 



The word ktdukd in this de- 
risory line appears to be a form 
of kaUet a giddy, thoughtless 
girL 

Shank, the leg. This noun is 
sometimes used as a verb in 
Scotland, and signifies to depart, 
to send awaj, to dismiss. To 
tikamk a person is to send him 
away ; equivalent in English, to 
give him the sack ; to ihank one's 
aelf away is to leave without 
ceremony. The English phrase, 
to go on ihank*» or zkaiMi mare, 
%,€., to walk, is rendered in 
Scottish — ^to go on ihants naigie, 
or little nag. Jamieson absurdly 
suggests that the English, to 
travel by the marroyhbone stage, 
t.e., to walk, or go on shank' $ 
mare, may be derived from the 
parish of Harylebone, in Lon- 
don. The etymology of thank 
is the Gaelic teang {ihank), lean. 
Blender, like the tibia, or bone 
of the leg. 

Shamrndi, or shaimag^, a word 
explained by Jamieson in the 
phrase, *"It*s ill ahannagh in 
you to do this or that,' ie., it 
is ill on your part, or it is 
ungracious in you to do so.*' 
In Gaelic $eanacaeh signifies 
wily, cunning, sagacious, which 
is clearly the root of thannagh, 
so that the phrase cited by 
Jamieson signifies it is not wise, 
or it is ill wisdom on your part 
to do so. 

Shard (more properly Aarg)^ a 
contemptuous epithet applied 



to a little, weazened, under- 
grown, and, at the same time, 
petulant and mischievous child. 
From the Gaelic $earg (< pro- 
nounced as ih), a withered, 
insignificant person or animal, 
one shrivelled or dried up 
with age, sickness, or infirm- 
ity ; $eairgta, withered, dried up, 
blasted. 

Shargar, sharg:, a lean, scraggy, 
cadaverous person. Shafyie^thiii, 
shrivelled, dried up; from the 
Gaelic aearg, a puny man or 
beast, one shrivelled with sick- 
ness or old age ; also, to wither, 
to fade away, to dwindle or dry 
up, from want of vitality. 

Sharrow, sharp, sour or bitter 
to the taste. Flemish »eherp, 
French acer6«, Gaelic $earbh, 
bitter ; gearbJiad, bitterness ; 
tearbhag, a bitter draught. 

Shathmont, a measure, of which 
the exact length is uncertain, 
but which is evidently smaU. 



Aa I was walking all alane 
Atween the water and the wa*, 

There I q>ied a wee, wee man, 
The wee'est man that e'er I saw. 

His leg was scarce a sh atkmami laog. 
-'BaUmd ^Hu ITm, i^et Mmm, 

This obsolete English, as well 
as Scottish word, is sometimes 
written Mhafimomd^ and thafi- 
man. It appears in "Morte 
Arthur,*' and other early Eng- 
lish poems. The etymology has 
never been satisfactorily traced. 
Shachtt which is also written 
tchaft, is Flemish for the handle 
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of a pike, or hOi of & Bword ; 
and mand is a baoket or other 
piece of wk^rwork; whence 
ichaekt^mand, a basket-hilt, or 
the Ifiogth of a basket hilt of 
a fword, which may possibly 
be the origin of the word. 
The length of a iAathmorU is 
stated to be the distance be- 
tween the outstretched thumb 
and little finger — a distance 
which corresponds with the 
position of the hand, when 
grasping the sword-hilt. Maund, 
for basket, is not yet entirely 
obsolete. 

Shaver, a droll fellow, a wag, a 
funster, or one who Indulges in 
attempts at fun ; $havie, a trick. 

Than him at Aginooort wha shone, 
Few better were or braver, 

And yet wi' funny, queer Sir John, 
He was an unoo shaver, 

— BusNS : A Druum, 

But Cupid shot a shaft 
l*hat played the dame a shmfU* 
—Burns: The Jolly Beggan. 

It has been soggested that 
fikokvery in the sense of a wag or 
funster, is deriyed from Figaro 
the barber, as the type of a 
class who were professionally 
funny in amusing their cus- 
tomers, when under their hands 
for hair-cutting or hair-dressing. 
The words are possibly corrup- 
tions of the old Snglish thaver, 
described by Nares as a low, 
cunning fellow, and used by the 
writers of the early decades of 
the seventeenth century. ShaveVf 
in the United States, signifies 
a bill discounter who takes ex- 



orbitant interest, and a $have 
means a swindle or an imposi- 
tion. Some have derived the 
word from ihave, to cut the 
beard, itself a word of very 
uncertain etymology, and not 
necessarily connected with any 
idea of dishonesty. The more 
likely derivation is from the 
Gaelic taobh (or thaov), dis- 
semble, prevaricate, take unfair 
advantage of, also, foolish. 

Shaw, a small wood, a thicket, 
a plantation of trees ; from the 
Teutonic. This word was once 
common in Bnglish literature. 
It still exists in the patrony- 
mics of many families, as Shatoe, 
AldtrskaWf Hinshaw, Haekskaw, 
Jffawktkavf (or Oakahato), and 
others, and is used by the pea- 
santry in most parts of England 
and every part of Scotland. 

Whither ridest thou under this green 

sAawef 
Said this yeman. 

—Chaucer : The Frtris TaU. 

Gaillard he was as goldfinch in the skatv^ 
Brown as a berry, a proper short fellow. 
^Id€m, : The Coke'* Tale. 

Close hid beneath the greenwood show, 

— Fairfax. 
In summer when the show* be shene, 

And leaves be faix and long. 
It is full merry in fair forest. 
To hear the fowles' song. 

^Ballad of Robin Hood, 

To all our haunts I will repair, 
By g reenwood, shaiuft and fountain. 
— ^Ai,LAN Ramsay. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's. 
The foaming stream deep roaring fa's, 
O'erhung wi' fragrant spreading sAawSf 
llie birlcs of Aberfeldy. , 

— Burns. 
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Shear — Skill. 



Gloomy winter's now awa, 
Saft the westlin breews blaw ; 
'Mang the btrki o' Stanley Matv, 
The mavis sings fu' cheery, oh. 

--Tannanilu 

There's nae a boonie flower that springs 
By fountain, thaw, or green, 

There's nae a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o' my Jean. 

—Burns : O/a tJU Airts. 

Shear. The primary meaning of 
ahear is to cut or clip. In this 
senfle it is nsed by English 
agriculturists, for the operation 
of cutting or clipping the fleece 
of shhep. In Scotland it is used 
in the sense of reaping or cut- 
ting the com in harvest. On 
the occasion of the first visit of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort to the Highlands of 
Scotland, it was duly stated in 
the Court Circular that Her 
Majesty visited the thearen, and 
took much interest in their 
labours. In the following week, 
anewly-started pictorial journal, 
in opposition to the tUuttrated 
London Ne¥f$, published a wood 
engraving, in which Her Majesty, 
the Prince, and several members 
of the Court in attendance, were 
represented as looking on at the 
Aeep - ihearing. The Cockney 
artist, ignorant alike of the 
seasons of agricultural opera- 
tions and of the difference be- 
tween the Scottish and English 
idioms, and who had no doubt, 
wished the public to believe 
that he was present on the 
occasion on which he employed 
his pencil, must have been pain- 
fully convinced, when his fraud 



was discovered, of the truth 
of the poetic adage, that " a 
little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ; " and that shearing and 
reaping had different meanings 
in England and Scotland. 

In hatrst, at the slUarin^, 
Nae youths now are jeering. 
At lairs or at preaching, 
Nae wooing and fleechtng. 

— Tkt Flowers c' the Fortst. 

Shencfa, a drain, a furrow or 
trench. 

I saw the battle sair and tench. 
And reekin' red ran mony a tktuck. 
—Burns: TJu BattU of Sheriffmuir. 

Shiel or shielin, a hut, a shed, or 
small cottage on the moor or 
mountain for the shelter of 
cattle or sportsmen ; derived by 
Jamieson from the Icelandic 
jiaZa, a cottage ; probably a 
corruption of tkidd,^ or Avid- 
infff a place where one may be 
thidded or ihdUred from the 
weather. Wintenhidint, winter 
quarters. 

No ; I shall ne'er repent, Duncan, 

And shanna e'er be sorry ; 
To be wi' thee in Hieland tkiel 

Is worth the lands o' Castlecary. 

-^Ballad of Liside BaillU, 

The craik among the clover hay. 
The pfdtrick whirrin' o'er the lea. 

The swallow jinkin' round my shield 
Amuse me at my sptnnin* wheel. 
—Burns : Btta mud her S^i$mm U^keeL 

Shill. Appears to be a contraction 
for the sake of euphony of the 
harsher English word aArtU. The 
etymology of ihriU is doubtful, 
though some derive it from the 
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Scottish iJbW, which they call 
an onomatopeia, or imitation of 
the sound. This also is donbt- 
fnl, more especially if the Teu- 
tonic achreim, and the Dntch 
and Flemish ichreuwen, to cry 
ont discordantly, are taken into 
consideration. 

The westlin' wind blaws load and skiiif 
The night's baith mirk and rainy, O. 

—Burns : Jkfy NanmU^ O, 

Shilpit, insipid, tasteless, dull, 
stale, flat ; applied to liquor and 
sometimes to persons, meta- 
phorically to signify that they 
are spiritless, timid, cowardly, 
and of no account. 

A thil^ett (sAii/iO wretch, a heart 
stripped of manliness. — ^Jauibson. 

The Laird of Bahnawhapple pronouoced 
the claret Ml^t^ and demanded brandy 
with great vociferation. — Scott : Waver- 

According to Jamieson, thXLj^ 
is used to designate ears of com 
that are not well filled. He 
derives it from the German 
icidp, signifying a reed, a 
bulrush, which is possibly the 
word that he referred to. But 
neither aehdp, which Jamieson 
renders by the Latin putamenf a 
paring, a husk, a shell, or $ehUpf 
a bulrush, can be considered the 
root of ahilpU, as applied to the 
insipidity or flatness of a liquor. 
The origin of $hilpU remains un- 
known, though it may possibly 
have some remote connection 
with the Gaelic tiie {thile), saliva, 
or driveL 



Shool, a shovel. 

If honest nature made yon fools. 
What sairs yovar grammars T 

Ye'd better ta'en ap spades and shoola 
An' knappin' hammers. 

—Burns: To Lapraik, 

Shoon, the old plural of shoe, 
stiU used in Scotland, though 
almost obsolete in Bngland. 

If ever thou gave hosen or sKooh^ 

Every night an awle. 
Sit thee down and pass them on. 
And Christ receive thy saule. 
— Funeral Dirge y in use in England 
before the Rt/ormationy quoted 
in AuBRBv's MisceUaniet. 

Short, to divert, to amuse, to 
shorten the time by agreeable 
conversation; thorUome, divert- 
ing, as opposed to langwme^ or 
UmgwiMf tedious, wearisome. 
In English, fihort is often applied 
to a hasty or quick temper. 
In Scottish parlance, shortly 
or ihorUie, signifies tartly, 
peevishly, ill-naturedly. 

Shot, shote, a puny or imperfect 
young animal, especially a pig 
or lamb. The Americans, who 
have acquired many words from 
the Scottish and Irish immi- 
grants, have sAote, a weakly 
little pig, and apply the word 
metaphorically to man or woman 
as an epithet of contempt or 
derision. It is derived from the 
Gaelic $eot (pronounced aheot, or 
ihote), a stunted animal, a short 
tail, a tail that has been docked ; 
and, generally, an incumbrance, 
impediment, or imperfection ; 
teotair signifies an idle, lazy. 



igo 



Shouther — Simmer Couts. 



useless person, a drone; a 
vKNirien, a good-for-nothing. 

Seth Slope was what we call down East 
a poor sA^te, his principal bnsiDess being 
to pidc ap chips and feed the pigs. — 
Bartlbtt's DicHdnarytfA mtHcamsm*. 

Shontlier, the shoulder; ** High- 
landers I tkmOker to ihoutherf** 
the motto of some of the High- 
land regiments in the British 
service. 

When the dond lays its chedc to the 6ood, 
And the sea lays its shoutktr to the shore. 
— Chambsrs's Scottish Songs: Hew 
Aims lit, 

Shne, to play at see-saw ; ^h^gie- 
a4iie, a swing. 

Sib» related, of kin by blood or 
marriage. Hence the Bnglish 
gossip, from god-M, related by 
baptismal union. From the 
German mppe, which has the 
same meaning ; and 9ipp»ehaft, 
relationship. 

He was siSie to Arthur of Bretagne. 

— Chaucbs. 

He was no lairy bom <x sit to elves. 

— Spbnsbr. 

A boaster and a liar are right sit. 

A' Stewarts axe no n^ to the king. 

It's good to be sii to nller. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proveris. 

We're no more sib than neve and riddle, 
Though both grew in the woods ti^ether. 
— CAeskire Proverb, 

Siccan, such; nc like, such like, 
or mcA a, as an adjective; jie 
Wot a time, such a time ; tie like 
a ftbshion, in such a way or 
fashion; generally used in the 
sense of inopportune, improper, 
unseemly. 



What the deil brings the laird here 
At sic like a time ? 

—The Leurdo* Cockpeis. 

Wi* siccem beauties spread around, 
We feel we tread on holy ground. 
-Jambs Ballantinb : Desndck Ti 



Sicker, stccar, firm, safe, secure ; 
iidoerljf, safely ; tiekemeu, safety, 
security ; to neker, to make cer- 
tain ; lock tiekar, lock securely, 
or safely — the motto of the 
ancient Scottish family, the 
Earls of Morton. Mak nekar is 
another motto of historic origin 
in Scotland. 

Toddlin' down on Willie's mill. 
Setting my staff wi' a' my skill 
To keep me sicker, 
—Burns : DeeUh emd Dr, Hornbook. 

Sick-saired, nauseated by reple- 
tion, served with food to excess, 
and to consequent sickness and 
loathing. 

Simmer (or sommer) conts, the 
gnats or midges which live for 
one summer day, bom ere noon 
and dying ere sunset, and which 
seem to pass their brief life in 
whirling and dancing in the sun- 
shine. The word, a nmmetwut, 
is often appUed affectionately 
to a very troublesome and merry 
young child. Jamieson suggests 
that «ovte may be a corruption 
of eo2te, in which supposition he 
is possibly correct, though the 
comparison of the tiny nudge 
with so large an animal as a 
young horse is not easy to ex- 
plain. According to Wright's 
Dictionary of Provincial Bnglish, 
toU signifies a swarm of bees, 



■Skeely. 
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which feenw to approach nearer 
to; the idea of the midges. In 
Ckkeite, eutha signifies frenzy, 
MIrinm; and euthaich^ frantic 
dancing of the midges or other 
ephemeral flies, allied in idea to 
the phrase of Shakspeare — "a 
midsummer madness." This may 
be the real origin of the phrase. 

Sindle, seldom ; from the Teutonic 
$dUn. 

Kame sindlt^ kame sair. 
—Allan Ramsay's Scott Prvvnis. 

Skalxms^, of a shabby appearance ; 
from the Qaelia tgail, to cover, 
and rag, which is both Gaelic 
and English. ^ioZra^ is synony- 
mous, as Jamieson states, with 
taUerdemalion, one covered with 
rags, though he is incorrect in 
the etymology from Mkail, to 
scatter, and the explanation that 
it signifies one who " gives his 
rags to the wind.** 

Skedaddle, to disperse suddenly. 
A long obsolete Scottish word, 
revived unexpectedly in the army 
of the Potomac during the great 
American Civil War at the battle 
of Bull's Run, in 1862, when 
the Federal troops were seized 
with unreasonable panic, or 
alarm, and fled, when there 
was no pursuit. The word is 
said to be still occasionaUy used 
in Dumfriesshire, and to be ap- 
plied to the wasteful overflow 
of the milk in the pails, when 
the milkmaids do not balance 
them properly, when carrying 
them from the byre to the 



farm. It has been generally 
considered to be an Ameri- 
can coinage, on account of the 
incident of the retreat at Bull's 
Bun, which brought it into noto- 
riety, but was in reality em- 
ployed either by the Gktelic- 
speaking Irish or Scottish sol- 
diers under General MacGlellan's 
conmiand, and derived from the 
two Gaelic words iguU, to wan- 
der, to disperse, and alUa, wild, 
irregular, ungovernable ; or else 
from ^/ath {ska), to lop or cut 
off, and adhi, a hook; though 
some hold that it is derivable 
from the Greek ^icedaj'w, to dis- 
perse. It is still doubtful 
which of these derivations, or 
either of them, is correct. 

Sketch, proud, scornful, disdain- 
ful, mettlesome, insolent in the 
pride of youth. 

When thou and I were jroong and tkeigk. 

— Burns : Auld Farmer to his Auld 
Martt Maggrie, 

Maggie coost her head fu' heigh, 
Looked asklent and unco tkeigk, 

—Burns : Duncan Gray. 

From the Gaelic mtig^ to taunt, 
deride, scorn ; igeigeaeh, disdain- 
ful Jamieson has ikeg, which 
he says is not clear, though he 
quotes "a $keg, a scomer, and 
a scolder " — words which might 
have helped him to the mean- 
ing. 

Skeelj, for skilful, but implying 
much more than the English 
word ; sagacious, far-seeing. 
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Skeerie — Skelpie-iimmer. 



Oat and tpak Lord John's mother, 
And a Mkeefy woman was she, 
" Where met ye, my son, wi' that bonnie 
boy 
That looks sae sad on thee?" 

—Ballad of Bun! Htlm, 

Where will I get a tkeefy skipper 
To sail this ship o' mine ? 
—Ballad ^Sir Patrick SMmt, 

Skeerie, easily scared or fright- 
ened, timid, shy ; from More 

Skelliim and blellom. These 
words are directed against Tarn 
o* Shanter by his wife, in Boms' 
immortal poem : 

She tauld thee weel thoo wast a tkeUam, 
A bletherin', blnsterin', drunken Slellam. 

They are explained in the glos- 
saries as signifying the first, " a 
worthless fellow ; " the second, 
"an idle, talkative fellow." 
SkeUum was used by English 
writers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, among others by Taylor, 
the water-poet, and by Pepys in 
his diary. It is traceable to the 
German, Dutch, and Flemish 
tfcAeZm, a rogpie, a rascal, a bad 
fellow; and also to the Gaelic 
Bgidam, a coarse blackguard; 
and tgiolomach, addicted to 
slander and mischief - making. 
Bldlum is also from the Gaelic, 
in which blialum signifies inco- 
herent, confused in speech ; 
especially applied to the utter- 
ances of a drunken man. 

Skdp, to smack, to administer a 
blow with the palm of the hand ; 
to $hdp the doup (breech), as 
used to be the common fashion 
of Scottish mothers. 



I'm sure sma' pleasnre it can gie. 

E'en to a deil. 
To sAelf and scaud puir dogs like me, 

And hear ns squeal ! 
—Burns : Addreu to tJuDeil 

This word, of which the Eng- 
lish synonym is wpamk^ to strike 
with the palm of the hand in a 
quick sncoession of blows, ap- 
pears to be derived primarily 
from the Gaelic tgealbh^ to dash 
into small pieces, fragments, or 
splinters ; and to have been ap- 
plied afterwards, by extension 
of meaning, to the blows that 
might be snfiSicient to break any 
brittle substance. The English 
spank is to strike with the open 
hand, and the Scottish tpunk, a 
match, signifies a splinter of 
wood, in which the same exten- 
sion of meaning, from the blow 
to the possible results of the 
blow, is apparent. Skdp also 
means to walk or run at a smart 
pace, and the slang English 
phrase, "A pair of spanking 
tits " (a pair of fast-trotting or 
galloping horses), shows the 
same connection between the 
idea of blows and that of rapid 
motion. 

And, barefit, sJkel^ 
Awa' wi' Willie Chalmers. 

— BUKNS. 

Three hizries, early at the road. 
Cam sAgl/in* up the way. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair. 
Tarn slulpit on thro' dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire. 

—Burns: Tom o' Sfumter, 

Skelpie-limmer, a violent woman, 
ready both with her hands and 
tongue. 
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Ye little skgl^-limmei^s face, 
I daor ye try sic sportin*. 

— Burns : HaUowt'en, 

Skene-ocde, a dagger, dirk ; from 
the Gaelio tgian^ a knife, con- 
cealed in the aehlaU, under the 
arm, or in the sleeve ; achJUuan^ 
anything carried ander the arm ; 
from whence the verh acAtomcA, 
to cherish, to fold to the bosom, 
or encircle with the arm. 

"Her ain sell." said Callnin, "could 
wait for her a wee bit frae the toun, and 
kittle her quarters wi' his ikem-occle" — 
" Skene-cccU I what's that 7 " Callum un- 
buttoned his coat, raised his left arm, and, 
with an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt 
of a small dirk, snugly deposited under the 
wing of his jacket. 

—Scott: Waverley. 

Skin, a Titaperative term applied 
to a person whom it is wished 
to disparage or revile. " Ye're 
naething but a nastj akin." 
Jamieson suggests that this 
word is a figurative use of the 
English dan, as denoting a husk. 
It is more likely to be a corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic <pomi, a block- 
head, a dolt, a mde clown, an 
nncnltivated and boorish person, 
a dunce; from whence 9gonn 
hhalaochf a stupid fellow; agon 
signifies vile, worthless, bad; 
whence the English seoundrd — 
from $gon, and droU, or droil, 
an idle vagabond. 

Sldncheon o' drink, a drop of 
drink, a dram; a pouring out 
of liquor. Shineheon is a mis- 
print for $kinkin\ 



:, to pour out; tkinker, a 
waiter at a tavern who pours 



out the liquor for the guests, a 
bar tender. From the Flemish 
and German tehenken, to pour 
out. This word is old English 
as well as Scotch, and was used 
by Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and 
their contemporaries. Skink is 
sometimes contemptuously ap- 
plied to soup or broth when not 
of the accustomed flavour or 
consistency, imparted by vege- 
table ingredients, such as bar- 
ley, peas, &c. 

Sweet Ned, I give thee this pennyworth 
of sugar, clapt even now into my hand by 
an under-skiMker. 

— Shakspearb: Henry IV. 

Such wine as Gannymede doth Mnk to 
Jove.— Shirley. 

Ye powers wha mak mankind jrour care, 
And dish them out their bill o' fare ; 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 

That jaups i' luggies. 
But if ye wish her grateful prayer, 

Gie her a haggis. 

—Burns: ToaH4Mggu. 

The wme! there was hardly half a 
mutchkin,'-^and poor fushionless dank it 
was. — Sir Walter Scott. 

In many of the editions of 
Bums which have been printed 
in England, the compositors, or 
printers' readers, ignorant of the 
word %kifikt have perverted it in 
the "Lines to a Haggis," into 
^ink. 

Auld Scotland wants nae stiukitig wares. 
— CcmpUU Works ^Robert Burns, 
edited by A lexemdtr Smith, Lon- 
don, : Macmilian 6* Co., x868. 

" These editions,'^ says Mr. 
James M*Kie of Eilmamook, 
in his Bibliography of Robert 
Bums, '* are known to collectors 
as the itinking editions." 

N 
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Skipper — Sklent. 



Skipper, the captain of a ship, but 
properly any sailor; iXrtp-man, 
a ship man. This word is fast 
becoming English, and promises 
to supersede captain as the de- 
signation of officers in the mer- 
cantile marine. Skipper is from 
the Danish »kifer^ the German, 
Dntch, and Flemish Khi/tr, 

The king sat in Danfennline tower, 
Drinking the blood-red wine ; 

Oh whanr 11 I get a skeely ski/^ir. 
To sail this ship o' mine. 

— SiK Patkick SntNS. 

It is related of the late eminent 
sculptor, Patric Park, that, on 
an excursion through the beau- 
tiful lakes that form the chain 
of the CaledonisjoL Canal, he was 
annoyed by the rudeness of the 
captain of the steamer, and ex- 
pressed his sense of it in lan- 
guage more forcible than polite. 
The captain, annoyed in his 
turn, inquired sharply — ' ' Do 
you know, sir, that I'm the 
captain of the boat?" "Cap- 
tain be hanged 1 " said the irate 
man of genius, " you're only the 
tkipper, that is to say, you're 
nothing but the driver of an 
aquatic omnibus!" The tkip- 
per retired to hide his wrath, 
muttering as he went that the 
sculptor was only a tlone moion I 

Skirl, to shriek, to ciy out, or to 
make a loud noise on a wind in- 
strument. 

Ye have given the sound thnmp, and he 
the loud skirl {i.e. t you have punished the 
man, and he shows it by his roaring). 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 



When skiHsn' weanies see the light. 
Thou mak's the gossips clatter bright. 
— BuKics : Scotch Drink. 

A family belonging to the Scottish Bor- 
der, after spending some time at Florence, 
had returned home, and, proud of the pro- 
gress they had made in music, the young 
ladies were anxious to show off their ac- 
complishments before an old confidential 
servant of the family, and accordingly sang 
to her some of the finest songs which they 
had learned abroad. Instead, however, of 
paying them a compliment on their per- 
formance, she showed what she thought of 
it, by asking with much mOvetf—" JL\it 
mem 1 Do they ca' skirUng like yon, 
singing in foreign parts7"'-DBAN Ram- 
say's Rctmmiscencts. 

Skirl-naked, stark naked ; naked 
as a child that MkirU or squalls 
at the moment of its birth. Skxni 
is allied to screech, shriek, and 
shrill, and comes immediately 
from the Gaelic Mgre^uk^ a shrill 
cry, and wgrew^H^ shrieking. 

Sklent, oblique, slanting ; to de- 
viate, to slant off the right line 
of truth, to cast obliquely; 
to push away, to look away, to 
squint. 

Now, if yer ane o' warld's folk, 
Who rate the wearer by the cloak. 
And skUnt on poverty their joke, 

Wi' bitter sneer. 
— Burns : To Mr. John Kauudy. 

One dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot doun wi' skletUiii light. 
—Burns : Addreu to tJu Deii. 

The dty gent 
Behind a kist to lie and sklent. 
Or purse-proud, big with cent, per cent. 
An' muckle wame. 
— Burns : Efistle to La^raik. 

Ye did present your smootie phiz 

'Mang better folk. 
And sklented on the man c^ Us 

Your spiteful joke. 
—Burns : Address to tke Deil. 



Skrae — Skulduddery. 
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Skrae. or sc»e, a thin, skixmy, 
meagre person, a skeleton ; tknu- 
f^fiHf, having skinny legs; Eng- 
lish icrag, and tcraggy; Gaelic 
tgraidh'teaeh {dh silent), shri- 
▼elled, dried np ; sgraidfU, a lean, 
shriyelled, ugly old womaa 

But gin she say, lie still ye skrae, 
lliat's Water Kelpie I 

— Jamieson's Border Minstrelsy : 
fVaUr KelpU. 

In the glossary appended by 
Sir Walter Scott to Jamieson's 
ballad written in imitation of 
the antique, throA is glossed 
as a skeleton. 

Skrdgh, or screigfh, a shrill cry, 
a shriek, a screech. 

The skrtig^ o' duty, which no man 
should hear and be inobedienL— Scott : 
Roo Roy* 

It's time enough to skrtigk when ye're 
strucken. — ^Allan Ramsay's Scots Pnh 
verbsm 

When thou and I were young and skeigh. 
An' stable meals at fairs were dreigh, 
How thou would pranoe and snort, and 
skreigh^ 
An' tak the road. 

— Burns: Auld Farmer to his 
A uld Marty Maggie, 

Skulduddery. This grotesque 
word has been held to signify 
indulgence in lust, or illicit 
passion: but it also signifies 
obscene language or conversa- 
tion, or, as it is sometimes called 
in English, fmut Jamieson 
suggests the Teutonic tikuld, 
&ult or crime, as the origin of 
the first syllabic, and the Gaelic 



igaldruih, a fornicator, as the ori- 
gin of the whole word. Sealdruth, 
however, has long been obsolete, 
and seems to have been a com- 
pound of tgald, to bum or scald ; 
and druii, lust ; whence the mo- 
dem Gaelic druitear, a fornica- 
tor. , If the Gaelic etymology be 
accepted, the word would resolve 
itself into a corruption of agatd- 
druU, burning lust, or burned 
by lust. From the Gaelic druxs 
came the old English druery, 
for courtship, intercourse of the 
sexes, gallantly ; and droaad, an 
unchaste woman.. The French, 
who have inherited many Celtic 
words from their ancestors, the 
Gauls, formerly used the word 
dru for a lover (tin ami), and 
drue for a sweetheart (tine atnie), 
DrUf as an adjective, signified, 
according to the '* Dictionaire 
de la Langue Romane" (Paris 
1768), '* un amant vigoureuz et 
propre an plaisir." Druerie, in 
the sense of courtship and gal- 
lantry, occurs in the "Roman 
de la Rose." Another French 
word, iffoldrinef still more akin 
to the Scottish tkulduddery, is 
cited in the " Dictionaire Comi- 
que de Le-Roux,'* as a "terme 
d'injure pour une femme de 
mauvaise vie; femme publiquc 
afflig^ d'une maladie bra- 
lante." 



And there will be Logan Macdonald — 
Skulduddery and he will be there 1 
—Burns: The Electiom. 

That can find out naething but a wee bit 
skulduddery for the benefit of the Kirk 
Treasury.— Scott : Rob Roy. 
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Skybald — Slanky. 



Skybold, apparentlj the same as 
the SDglish tkeiAald and pie- 
bald, terms to designate a horse 
of two colours, marked as cows 
and oxen more usually are. 
Both tkyhald and piAald, as 
well as the English AewbaUi, 
have their origin in the Gaelic. 
Skif and tfew are corruptions of 
•giath, a shade, a dark shade; 
pie comes from pighe, a pie, or 
magjne, a hird whose black 
plumage is marked with a white 
streak ; bald is derived from the 
GaeUo haU, a mark or spot; 
whence tkyhald is shade-marked, 
and pinfold is marked like a 
bird. Jamieson says that, in 
Scotland, akybald signifies a 
base, mean fellow, a worthless 
person, and that it is also ap- 
plied to a man in rags and 
tatters. Possibly this metaphori- 
cal use of the word arises from 
the fact that the rags of such 
a person are often of various 
colours. Locke, the celebrated 
Bnglish metaphysician, uses pie- 
bald in a similar sense, " a pie- 
bald livery of coarse patches." 
In Torluhire, according to 
Wright's Provincial Dictionary, 
tkeyVd signifies parti-coloured, 
which is apparently from the 
same Gaelic root as dcy and 
ektw, 

Skyre. Jamieson renders this 
word, pure, mere, utter. The 
Flemish and German tehier sig- 
nifies nearly, almost ; while the 
Danish ekier means clear, pure, 
limpid. Tlins the Danish, and 
not the German or Flemish, 



seems to be the root of this 
Scottish word. 

Slgrte or skite, to eject liquid for- 
cibly, a flux, or diarrhoea. This 
vulgar word is often, both in a 
physical and moral sense, ap- 
plied in contempt to any mean 
person. A ekyte of rain is a sud- 
den and violent shower ; ekyier 
is a squirt, a syringe, so called 
from the violent ejection of the 
liquid. BUihaniM ekgU — ^more 
properly, hUihtr and ekyU (see 
Blether, amte)^\B a colloquial 
phrase very often employed by 
people who are unaware of the 
grossness of its original mean- 
ing, and who are impressed by 
its aptness as descriptive of the 
windy trash of conversation and 
assertion which it but too power- 
fully designates. The word is 
derivable either from the Eng- 
lish MiKiffast motion, or the Gae- 
lic $gudt to cut, a cutting wind. 

When hailstanes drive wi' bitter tiyte. 
—Burns: Tk€ Jolly Btggturt, 

Slack, alusf, a pass, opening, or 
gap between two hills ; from the 
Gaelic doc, and dackd, a hollow, 
a cavity, a ravine. Siodkdmvigk, 
or the gap of the wild swine, is 
a wild pass in the Grampians 
between Perth and Inverness. 

But ere he won the Gate-hope slack, 
I think the steed was wae and weary. 
— MinsirtUf of the Border: 
Anmm Water, 



Slanky, slimy. 

Twa ilanky stanes seemed his spule banes. 
—Border Mhutrelty : The Water 
Kelpie. 



Slap — Sliver. 
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Slap, a breach, or oaBual opening 
in a hedge or fence. 

At flaps the billies [fellows] halt a blink [a 
little whilel 
Till lassies strip their shoon. 

—Burns: TJu Holy Fair, 

Slawpie, slaipie, indolent, slo- 
venly- ; derived by Jamieson 
from the Icelandic «Zei/7r, ho- 
muncio sordidus. It is rather 
from the Gaelic «?apacA, slovenly, 
ilapair and tlao]pair^ a slovenly 
man, a drawler, an idler; and 
dapag^ a slut, a lazy, dirty, 
slovenly woman or girl; and 
Uapairectchd, slovenliness. 

Slentfa-honiid, a blood-honnd, a 
hound trained to foUow by the 
scent the track of man or beast. 
From the Gaelic il<iod, a trace, 
a trail ; and «^^, diogaehf subtle, 
keen scented. 

Wi* his fleutk-dog in his watch right 

sure; 
Should his dog gie a bark, 
Hell be out in his sark, 
And die or win. 

—Ballad of The Fray o/Suport. 

Slid, smooth ; dlddery, slippery. 

Ye had sae saft a voice, and a slui 
tongue. 

— Allan Ramsay : Tkg GtntU 
Shepherd, 

Sliddery, slippery; from did,e. 
Slidder, unstable, changeable in 
thought or purpose, not to be 
depended upon. 

There's a sliddery stane afore the ha' 

door. 
(It is sometimes dangerous to visit 
great houses.] 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots 
Proverbs. 



Though I to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursnin' fortune's sliddery ba*. 
— BuKNs: Farewell to his Native 
Couniry. 

Slink, a tall, idle person ; a term 
of depreciation. The word is 
usually associated with latifff as, 
a lang dink. It is sometimes 
written and pronounced dunk. 
It is derived apparently from the 
Teutonic achlang, the Dutch and 
Flemish dang^ a snake. Slinken 
means to grow long, thin, and 
attenuated; and Jamieson has 
the adjective dunk, lank and 
slender ; and the substantive 
dink, a starveling. 

Slint or slinter, a slovenly, untidy, 
awkward man, corresponding 
with the English diU as applied 
to a woman; from the Gaelic 
slaod, to draggle or trail lazily 
along the ground ; daodag, a slut ; 
daodair, a sluggard. Jamieson 
derives it from the Teutonic 
dodde, a dirty female ; but the 
word is not to be found in Ger- 
man dictionaries, though it pos- 
sibly exists in the vulgar patois. 

Sliver, a slice, a small piece. The 
word was employed in this sense 
by Chaucer, and is akin to the 
English dicCf and to the Gaelic 
dioSj a side. Stormonth derives 
it from the Anglo-Saxon difan, 
to cleave or split. Shakspeare 
uses the word three times. 

Slivered in the moon's eclipse. 

— Macbeth^ act iv. scene x. 

An envious sliver broke. 

— HamUtf act iv. scene 7. 

SUver and disbranch. 

— Lear^ act iv. scene ». 
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Slocken — Slounge. 



Stofhwii to slake, to aUaj thint, 
to extinguish. 



Foul 



mj »ltchem fire. 
—AujkN Ramsay's Sc^ts 



It tlocke9ud not my drooth, bat aggra- 
▼Bted a thoiasandfold the torrent o' my 
greed.— JV«c/r« 



The Rer. John Heogh of Stirling wm 
one day adraoniahsng one of his people on 
the sin of intcmpcimnce : " Man I John I 
you should never drink except when 
yon're dry." "Wecl, sir," said John, 
" that's what I'm aye doin', but I'm never 
f Ate/bw'^."— Dban Ramsay. 

Slogmn, the war-cry of a High- 
land clan. 

Our slcjfmm is their lyke-wake dirge. 

— SiK Waltsk Scott. 

When the streets of high Dvnedin, 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 
And heard the $logaii* deadly yell. 

Scott : Lay o/tJu Last MinstrtL 

Jamieson has this word as 
dughortif and derives it from the 
Irish Gaelic duagh, an army, 
and arm, a horn. Jamieson 
might have foond the true ety- 
mology in the Scottish Gaelic 
duagh, the people, the multi- 
tude, the clan ; and gairm, a cry, 
a shout, a loud calL The dogan 
was not made on a horn; and 
arm does not signify a horn in 
Gaelic. iSZo^an, the war-cry, has 
been used by English writers 
as synonymous with pibroch, 
especially in a play that en- 
joyed considerable popularity a 
quarter of a century ago, on the 
siege and relief of Lucknow dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny. When 
General Havelock approaches 
with his gallant Higlilanders, 



Jeaoie, the heroine of the piece, 
who hears the nraaic of the 
pibroch from afitf, exdaims, 
''OhI hearyenottheslo^oaf" 
But the *^pock puddings,'* as 
one of Sir Waiter Scott's char- 
acters called the En^ish, knew 
no better, and always applauded 
the dogan, 

Slogger, to swallow broth, por- 
ridge, or spoon meat awkwanlly 
and Toraciously; from the Gaelic 
duig, to swallow ; ilii^tr, or 
dogaiir, a glutton. SynonymouB 
with the local English dorp. 

Sloom, a deep sleep, whence the 
English word dumber, a light 
sleep ; from the Flemish dui" 
merm, to sleep ; dwmurig, sleepy. 



Sloomy, lethargia 

Slorp, Blotter, to eat or drink 
greedily, and with a guttural 
and vulgar noise ; from the 
Flemish and Dutch dorpm, 
which has the same meaning. 

There's gentle John, and Jock the s/^. 
And curly Jock, and burly Jock, 
And lying Jock himser. 

—Hogg's yacMU Helics. 

Slort, a sloven ; doeter, to work in 
an idle, slovenly, and bungling 
manner; akin to the English 
ditt, applied in the same manner 
to a woman. From the Gaelic 
elaodair, a sluggard; a lazy, 
careless person. 

Slonngne, to go idling about, to go 
soming (q.v.), or seeking for a 
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dinneTp lounging about and 
coming into the house of a 
friend or acquaintance at or 
near dinner time, as if acciden- 
tally. Apparently a corruption 
of the Graelic dugair, a glutton ; 
duffanaeh, a voracious person, 
and dugan, the gullet. 

Slunk, sometimes written slung', 
an Aberdonian word, which ac- 
cording to Jamieson signifies a 
tall, cadaverous-looking person 
of inferior intellect, "a lang, 
toom, haiverilly kind o* chleL'' 
He derives it from the Icelandic 
dani, an imbecile. The word, 
however, seems akin to the 
English dinJt, as its past par- 
ticiple dunky and to be derivable 
from the G^erman tehlang, a 
snake that dinks away, and is 
hence, by association of ideas, 
applied metaphorically, in the 
same way as the English tneak, 
which has a similar origin. 

Sma' drii^c, a weak liquor; the 
English say gmaU beer, for weak 
beer or ale, and the French 
petit vin, for inferior wine. To 
" think nae sma* drink o' him- 
ser," fs a phrase applied to any 
one who thinks too much of his 
own dignity or importance. 



a mean, low fellow, a 
poltroon, a puny fellow, a per- 
son of small moral or physical 
account. 

*' Oh, I have heard of that smadk," said 
the Scotch merchant ; " it's he whom your 
principal, like an obstinate auld fule, wad 
male a merchant o' — wad he, or wad he 
no 1 "—Scott : i?a* Hoy, 



This iaise, traitorous smaik. I doubt 
he is a hawk of the same nest.— Scott : 
Fortunes ^NigtL 

From the Teutonic zckma/eK, 
insult, ignominy ; sehmddUig, 
slender, lank. 

Smeddum, spirit, pith, energy. 
Also dust, powder ; from the 
Gaelic smodan, small dust. 

Now and then ye may overhaul an article 
that's ower lang and ower stupid, and put 
some smeddum into it. — Nodes Andnro- 
siasut. 

Oh, for some rank mercurial rozet. 

Or pale red smeddum^ 
I'd gie ye sic a hearty dose o't 

Wad dress your droddum.* 

— Burns: To a Louse. 

Smeerless, pithless, marrowloss; 

from the Oaelio smior, marrow. 

I mark him for a smeerless dolt, 
Who'd jink to eschew a thtmderbolt. 
— Gborce Bbattib: JoAm d Amka', 

Smerg^h, marrow, vigour, pith ; 
strength either of body or of 
mind; tmerghlera, weak, mar- 
rowless, pithless, vapid, insipid ; 
from the Graelic tmior, marrow, 
and smunuch, marrowy, or full 
of marrow and pith. The Teu- 
tonic mark, marrow, seems to 
be of this origin, with the omis- 
sion of the initial t, though 
Jamieson traces it to the Teu- 
tonic mergh, which does not 
mean marrow, but marl. 

Smervy, fat and marrowy. 

They scum'd-the cauldron, fed the fuel, 
They steer'd and preed, the smervy gruel. 
— Gborgb Bbattib : John d Amha'. 

* Droddum, a ludicrous word for the 
posterior of a child. 
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Smiddle — Smook. 



Smiddle, to work by stealth; 
derivation nncertaln, but pos- 
sibly related to 9mkkt tmUhy, 
and fm*(i(ijr. 



, to gibe, to jeer. Jamieson 
derives this word from the Ice- 
landic tma* (the Scottish Mia* 
and the English 9maU\ and onl, 
a word, and supposes it to mean 
small and contemptuous lan- 
guage. It is more probably 
from the Gaelic mmioradk or 
MituftH/A, smearing, or besmear- 
ing; used metaphorically for 
larding with abuse or ill-natured 
jeswS. 

Smirl, a roguish or mischievous 
trick. Jamieson derives this 
word from the German tchmiennt 
illudere; but in the German 
dictionaries it is defined as " to 
smear.*' It is more probably 
from the Gaelic tmiorailt strong, 
active, lively ; and "1*11 play him 
a gmifi for that yet," as quoted 
by Jamieson, simply means, 
" 111 play him a Uvdy trick for 
that yet." 

And in some distant place, 
Plays the same tmirU. 

— T. Scott. 

Smirtle, a slight, or half-sup- 
pressed laugh or smile. 

And None takes a glack of bread and 

cheese, 
And wi' a smirtle unto Lindic goes. 

— Ross's HeUnore. 

This word is akin to the Eng- 
lish tmirk^ but without any de- 
preciatory meaning. 



Sniit, the noise, clash, or dank of 
smitten metal ; from the English 

As she was walking maid alanc 
Down by yon shady wood, 

She heard a tmii o' bridle reins 
She wished might be for good. 

—BprdtrMUutftt^: Lord WUliam. 

Smitcfa or tmytch, a term of 
contempt or anger applied to 
an impudent boy; from laiiiC, 
dirt, a stain, an impurity. Ger- 
man 9chmfUzigt dirty; Flemish 
and Dutch smoteen, to soil, to 
dirty, to defile; the BngUsh 

Smolt, an epithet applied to the 
weather when fair and calm, 
with a blue sky. 

Merry maidens, think na lang. 
The weather is fair and smoU, 
—Ckrisfi Kirk om ike Gnem. 

This word is used, according 
to Messrs. HaUiwell and Wright, 
in Sussex and other parts of 
England. It is probable that 
the root is the Teutonic icAma/le, 
deep blue, applied to the un- 
clouded sky. 

O'er Branxlu>lme Tower, ere the morning 
hoar, 
Where the lift is like lead so blue. 
The smoke shall roll white on the weary 
night, 
And the flame shine dimly through. 
—Border Minstrelsy : Lord IngUs. 

Smock, to prowl stealthily about 
a place, with a view to pilfer 
small articles ; from the Fleuush 
Mitf^, furtive, secret. 



Smookie — Sneck. 
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Smookie, addicted to petty lar- 
ceny. 

The smookie gipsy i' the loan. 

—Ross's HeioMore, 

Smoor, abbreviation and corrup- 
tion of smother. 

What's the matter, quo' Willie, 
Though we be scant o' claes. 

Well creep the closer thegither, 
An' we'll stHoorai* the fleas. 

—Woo'd tuC Married ariA\ 

Smyte, a small particle ; possibly 
derived from the spark of an 
anvU when smitten; unfftrie, a 
large collection of little things, 
or little children. 

A tmyirit o* wee duddie weans. 

—Burns. 

Snack, a slight repast, a cut from 
the loaf, refreshment taken 
hastily between meals; to go 
tnaeh, to share with another. 
From the Gaelic tnaigh, to cnt. 
Snaei, and to go 9naekt, are still 
used in colloquial English, and 
are derived by Worcester and 
others from inatch, i.e,, as much 
of a thing as can be snatched 
hastily. An etymology which 
may apply to snack, a lonch, 
bat scarcely applies so well as 
the Gaelic tnaigh, to the phrase 
of go tnaelu, or shares in any 
thing. 

Snas^, to chide, to taunt, to re- 
prove, to snarl ; tnaggy, sar- 
castical, apt to take offence. 
This word, with the elision of 
the initial «, remains in Bng- 
lish as nag, the form of scolding 
or grumbling, which is pecu- 



liarly attributed to quarrelsome 
women. It is one of the numer- 
ous family of words commenc- 
ing with <n, which, in the 
Scottish and Bnglish languages, 
generally imply a movement of 
the lips and nose, expressive of 
anger, reproof, scorn, and in 
inferior animals, of an inclina- 
tion to bite ; such as snarl, snub, 
sneer, snort, snap, snack, or 
snatch (as an animal with its 
jaws), and many others, all of 
which, inclusive of snore, sniff, 
snuff, sneese, snigger, snivel, 
snout, have a reference to the 
nose. They appear to be de- 
rivable primarily from the Gae- 
lic «roA, pronounced Hrone, the 
nose. The Teutonic languages 
have many words commencing 
with tc/m, which also relate to 
the action of the nose, and are 
possibly of the same Celtic 
origin. 

Soagfgferel, a contemptuous term 
forapuny, deformed chUd ; from 
mag^ a broken bough. 

Snash, impertinence, rebuff, re- 
buke. 

Poor bodies . . . 
. . . thole (endure) a factor's snash. 
—Burns : TJU Twa Dogs, 

Sneck or snick, the latch, bolt, or 
fastening of a door. The ety- 
mology is uncertain, and can- 
not be traced to any branches 
of the Teutonic, either High 
Dutch, Low Dutch, or Danish 
and Swedish. The English has 
tnacket and tneckett a fastening. 
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Sneeshiri — SnooL 



a hasp; as well as •nedb and 
tmiek, with the same meaning 
as the Scotch, but the words 
are local, not general. 

And you, y« auld MMbt-drawiof dog, 
Ye came to Fuadiae inoog. 

>-BuaNS : Addrtu U tMg DHL 

Sneeshin', snnif; from vnttu; 
WMfjihiW-wMU^ a snnff-boz. 

Soaped haddocki, wilks, doUe an' 
tangles, 
An' a mull o' glide stueskin' to prie ; 
When weary wt' catin' and drinkin' 
Well ap an' well dance till we die. 
—The BIWUumu BriduL 

Snell, keen, bitter, sharp, quick ; 
from the Flemish «neU, and the 
German aehndl, swift. 

And bleak Dccember't winds ensuing 
Baith auli and keen. 

— BuBNS : 7'o a Mouu, 

Sir Madoc was a handy man, and null 
In tournament, and eke in fight. 

— Morte Arthur, 

Shivering from cold, the season was so 

ttuU, 

—Douglas: Eneid, 

The winds blew tntlL 

— ^Allan Ramsav. 

SntUy the hail smote the skeleton trees. 
— ^James Balxantinb. 

Sntrtle, to laugh slily, or in a half 
suppressed manner. 

He feigned to tnirtU in his sleeve. 
When thus the laird addressed her. 
—Burns: TJu JoUy Btggart. 

Snood or anude, a ribbon, a 
band worn by yonng unmarried 
women in or around the hair. 

To tyne one's tnmdg is a phrase applied 
in Scotland to a jroung woman who has 
lost her virginity. It » singular thatt the 
ancient Romans had the same figure. — 
Jamibson. 



The word and the fashion 
appears to be peculiar to the 
Celtic nations. In Gaelic, fiuiadA 
signifies beauty and adornment, 
and thence an ornament, such 
as the tfioorf of the Scottish 
maidens. The word appears in 
Snowdon, the ancient name of 
Stirling, which signifies the fair 
or beautiful hilL The Eymric 
and Welsh has ymocien, a fi^et, a 
lace, a band, evidently from the 
same root. The much despised 
English patronymic Snooki, 
sometimes alleged to be a cor- 
ruption of $evenoak9, is probably 
of Celtic origin, from Mnuadhaek 
{tnti-aeh), beautiful. 

Snooi, to flatter abjectly, to cringe, 
to crawL This word also means 
to snub, to chide ill-naturedly 
and unduly. 

They siufol me sair and baud me down. 
And gar me look like bluntie, Tarn ; 

But three short jrears will soon wheel roun*, 
And then comes ane and twenty, Tam. 

— Burks. 

Is there a whim>inspired fool, 
Ow're bhite (shy) to seek, ow're proud to 
smoioL 

—Burns : A BanTs Epiim^k. 

Your snooU in love and cowards in war, 
Frac maidens' love are banbhed far. 

—John o* AnUui, 

The etymology of this word 
is uncertain. It seems to have 
some relation to the nose and 
mouth, and expression of the 
features in an unfavourable 
sense ; like many words in the 
EngUsh language commencing 
with fit. (See Skao, ante.) The 
most probable derivation is that 
given by Jamieson from ^e 



Snoove — Sodger. 



^os 



Danish tnq/U, to reprimand un- 
necessarily, continually, and un- 
justly — ^the French rabrnuer, 

SnooTe, to glide away easily, 
like a worm or snake ; to sneak. 
Probably from the Gaelic sniomk 
(pronounced 9ni-<nf), to twist, to 
twine, to wriggle, 

But just thy step a wee thing hastit, 
ThcD sfuov't away. 

— BusMS : Attld Farmer to his 
A uld Mtut, Maggie, 

Saowk, to snnff, to smell, to 
scent. 

Wi' social nose they snuffed and snawkei. 
—Burns : Tfu Twa Dogs, 

Snuit, to go about in a careless, 
half -stupefied manner; tnuitUr 
having the appearance of sleepy 
inebriety. 

He was gaun snuitin down the street ; 
he came snuitin in. — Jamibson. 

Jamieson traces the word to 
the Dutch and Flemish muU^ 
the snout. The Gaelic has snotf 
to smell, to snuff up the wind, 
to turn up the nose suspiciously ; 
and tnotacht suspecting, inclined 
to suspicion. 

Snarl, to ruffle the surface of the 
waters with a wind; meta- 
phorically applied to the temper 
of man or woman. 

Northern blasts the ocean snurl, 

— Allan Ramsay. 

Sockdologer, a heavy, knock- 
down blow. This word is 
usually considered to be an 
Americanism. But it clearly 



comes from the " old country," 
from the Gaelic Msr^, easy ; and 
dolaeh, destructive ; ddaidht 
harm, detriment, injury, de- 
struction ; thus a t^ckdoLoger 
means a blow that destroys 
easily. 

Sodger or sojer, a soldier ; twad- 
die or fwad, a familiar and vulgar 
name for a soldier. 

My hamble knapsack a' my wealth, 
A poor but honest sodger. 

—Burns. 

The Scottish word 9odger is 
possibly not a mere corruption 
or mispronunciation of the Eng- 
lish icldier, or the French toldat, 
as it is generaUy considered to 
be. The old Teutonic for soldier 
was kriegsman, warman, or man 
of war ; a word which was not 
adopted by the early English 
of Gkrman, Danish, and Flemish 
descent. The English soldiers 
were called bowmen, spearmen, 
archers, &c. The commonly 
accepted derivation of soldier Is 
from tolde, pay, — i.e., one who 
is paid. But in early times, 
before the establishment of 
standing armies, people who 
took up arms in defence of their 
country were not mercenaries, 
but patriots and volunteers, or 
retainers of great territorial 
chieftains. Sodger, as distin- 
guished from eMiei'f dates from 
a period anterior to the inven- 
tion of gunpowder and the use 
■ of fire-arms, when bows and 
arrows were the principal wea- 
pons of warfare over all Eu- 
rope ; may be derived from the 
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Sokand Seil — Sook. 



Gaelic taighead, an arrow ; and 
9aighdear, an anower, an archer, 
a bowman ; the same as the 
Latin aaggitariuit^ Thus the 
Scottish iodjer appears to be a 
word of legitimate origin and of 
respectable antiquity. Soldier, 
from the French iMat, is com- 
paratively modem, and does not 
appear in the " Dictionary of the 
First or Oldest Words in the 
English Language, from the 
Semi-Sazon Period from a.d. 
1250 to 1300," by Herbert Cole- 
ridge, published in 1862. It is 
worthy of mention that Jamie- 
son's Scottish Dictionary does 
not contain todger or fo/er, but 
has todgerwxt to act as a soldier, 
or go a soldiering; and the 
strange term sodgertheed, which 
he explains to be a low word 
meaning one that has little or 
no money, or having *' the thigh 
of a soldier 1 " Had Jamieson, 
before hazarding this sugges- 
tion, looked to another page of 
his own dictionary, he would 
have found the word ^ig^ to 
beg, and might have explained 
the phrase in the sense of a dis- 
banded soldier, begging from 
door to door, without any parti- 
cular reference to his thigh. 

Sokand seiL An old Scottish pro- 
verb says, " Sokand aeil is best." 
Dean Ramsay, who quotes it, 
defines it to mean, " The plough 
and happiness is the best lot." 
The translation is too loose to 
be accepted. Soe is, indisput- 
ably, a ploughshare, in Oaelic, 
in French, in Flemish (in Ijatin 



•ocoim), and other languages. 
No trace, however, has hitherto 
been discovered of its employ- 
ment as a verb, signifying to 
plough. It would seem, neverthe- 
less, from the terminal syllable 
in 9oekand, that it was in old 
time so used in Scotland. Seil 
is from the Gaelic tecUbh, signify- 
ing good fortune, good luck, 
happiness, — whence the Teu- 
tonic tdig, happy. Ploughing, 
in the proverb, may be taken to 
mean labouring generally; and 
then the proverb might be ren- 
dered, "Labouring happiness, 
or the happiness that results 
from labour, is the best." 

Sook, a stuffed seat, or a couch 
of straw ; aonkie, a gross, coarse, 
unwieldy man, of no more 
shapely appearance than a sack 
of straw. The root of these 
two words seems to be the 
Gaelic ionnaeh, anything thick, 
bulky, or strong ; aonn is a stout 
man, also a hero ; and tonnach, 
a fat, ill-shaped person. 

The Earl of Argyle is bound to ride, 
And all his haber:geons him beside, 
Each man upon a sonA of ittrae. 
— Introdvctiffn U Border Minstrelsy. 

Sonse, happiness, good luck; 
foume, strong, happy, pleaaant; 
from the Gaelic 90^0.^ happy, 
and fofuu, happiness. SofuuagvLg 
doruUf happiness and unhappi- 
ness. 

His honest, «MUfV, baws'nt face 
Aye gat htm friends in ilka place. 

—Burns : TJU Twa Dags. 

Sook, a suck, a drop, a sup or sip, 
a taste of liquor. Sooch or aook 



Sool — Soss. 
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is defined by Jamieson as "a 
copious draught." 

There sat a bottle in a hole, 

Ayont the ingle low ; 
And aye she took the ither saok, 

To drook the stoary tow. 

— rA* H^eary Pundo' Tow, 

Sool (sometimes written mwZ), a 
sufficiency of food, also, a relish 
taken with insipid food to ren- 
der it more palatable. " Sod to 
a potatoe," often applied to a 
finnan haddie, or a red herring; 
sometimes ludicrously used by 
the Irish as, "potatoes and 
point," a potato pointed at a 
red herring hanging from the 
roof, to whet the imagination 
with the unattainable fiavour of 
the fooL 

I hare, sweet wench, a piece of cheese as 
good as tooth may chaw. 
And bread and wildings souUng well. 
— Warnbr : Albiofit England, 

Soolf anything eaten with bread, snch as 
butter, cheese, ftc— Wright's Dictionary 
ofOhsoUU English. 

Soul, French saomUr, to satisfy with 
food, ^^a^, silver, the wages of a re- 
tainer, originally paid in food. — Idfm. 

The French have toul, full; 
and «e tovUr, to get drunk, ue., 
full either of meat or of liquor. 
The OaeUc ttiZi seems to be of 
kindred derivation, and signifies 
fat, full, replenished with good 
things. 

Sooth. Old English for trti<A, still 
preserved in such phrases as, 
" in Booth" '^for-iooth" &c. In 
Scottish, iooth is used as an ad- 
jective, and signifies "true." 



A tooth boord is nae boord (t.r., a jest 
with too much truth in it may be no jest at 
all).— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 

Sorn, to go to a person's house, 
without invitation, and fasten 
yourself upon him to feast or 
lodge. The English synonym is 
"to sponge upon;" a very in- 
ferior form of expression, par- 
taking of the character of 
slang, and not to be compared 
for force and compactness to 
the Scottish word. Mr. John 
Thompson, private secretary to 
the Marquis of Hastings in 
India, in his "Etymons of Eng- 
lish Words," defines «om to be 
a corruption of v^owrn. The 
true etymon appears to be the 
Gaelic war, free, and looranaeA, 
one who makes free or esta- 
blishes himself in free quarters. 
It is related of a noble Scottish 
lady of the olden time, who 
lived in a remote part of the 
Highlands, and was noted for 
her profuse and cordial hospi- 
tality, that she was sometimes 
overburdened with habitual wr- 
fieri. When any one of them 
out-stayed his welcome, she 
would take occasion to say to 
him at the morning meal, with 
an arch look at the rest of the 
company — " Mak' a guid break- 
fast, Mr. Blank, while ye're 
about it; I dinna ken whar' 
ye'll get your dinner." The 
hint was usually taken, and the 
tomer departed. 

Soss, an incongruous, miscel- 
laneous mixture of eatables. 
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Sam-jpoke, a Indicrons term for 
the stoniacfa; usnallj derived 
from ial and $dUumf because the 
ingredients are salted ; but the 
word is more likely to have 
originated in §ou, the old French 
Muie, the Flemish $asi, the 
modem toue^, compounded of 
several ingredients, all blend- 
ing to produce a particularly 
piquant flavour. Sou is used 
in colloquial and vulgar English 
in the Scottish sense of a mixed 
mess; and §orzU, evidently a 
corruption of aou, is, according 
to Mr. Wright's Archaic Die- 
tionary, a word used in the 
Bast of England to signify " any 
strange mixture." 

Soodie, broth; from the old 
English ieeihe, to bolL (See 
PowBOUDis, ante.) 

Sonrocka, wild sorrel; any sour 
vegetable. 

Sonter, a shoemaker, a cobbler. 
This word occurs in early Eng- 
lish literature, though it is now 
obsolete. 

Ploughmen and pastonreni, 
And other common labourers, 
Sffuttn and shepherds. 

— Pitrt Ploughman, 

The deril males a reeye to preach, 
Or a tenter^ a shipman, or a bear. 

— Chaucbr : Canttrhury Tain. 

" Mair whistle than woo," 
As the tauter said when he sheared the 
soo. 
->Allan Ramsay's Scats Provtrbs, 

Sauttr^ wives are ajre ill shod. 

— Id€m. 



Sowens, flummery ; a mixture of 
oatmeal and sour milk. 

Sowie, diminutive of sow. An 
implement of war for demolish- 
ing walls, which the English 

' call a ram, and the French tm 
hdifr^ or a ftottertfi^ ram; the 
Scotch call it a jow, from its 
weight and rotundity. 

They laid their Mowiet to the wall 

Wi' mony a heavy peal ; 
But he threw ower to them again 
Baith pitch and tar-barreL 

—Scott's Banter Mmttrtiey : 
A utd Maitlamd, 

Sowth, to try over a tune with 
a low whistle, to hum a tune to 
one's self involuntarily. 

On braes when we please, then. 
Well at and tawtk a tune, 

Syne rhyme till't ; well time till't. 
And sing't when we hae done. 

— BuKNS : To Davie, a Brother Poet. 

Sowtfaer, or soother, to solder, 
to make amends for, to cement, 
to heal. 

A towmond o' trouble, should that be my 

Ae night o' good fellowship sawthen it a*. 
—Burns: ComtetUedwi Little. 

Spae, to tell fortunes, to predict. 
Etymology uncertain; derived 
by Jamieson from the Icelandic, 
but probably connected with 
speU, a magic charm or enchant- 
ment, or with jpet, hope ; apae- 
vtifty a fortune-teller ; trpat-hooky 
magic book, a fortune-teller's 
book. 

The black sptu-hooh from his breast he 
took. 
Impressed with mony a warlock spell ; 
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And the book it was wrote by Michael 
Scott, 
He held in awe the fiends o' hell. 
—Lord Soulis: BcrcUr Mimtrtlsy. 

Spatf which in Scottish means 
to prophesy, has no connection 
with the English wpae^ written 
by Johnson tpay, to castrate a 
female animal for the purpose 
of producing barrenness. 

Be dumb, you beggars of the rhyming 

trade, 
Geld your loose ^ts, and let the muse be 

A singular misconception of 
the true meaning of a tpaifd^ or 
one who is apay'd^ has led to a 
current English proverb, that 
will doubtless drop out of use as 
soon as its true origin is under- 
stood. In Taylor's works (1630), 
quoted by Halliwell, occurs the 
couplet : — 

I think it good plaine English without 

fraude 
To call a s/adt a t/ade, a bawd a bawd. 

The juxtaposition of bawd and 
spade in this passage suggests 
that the true readiug should be 
tpay'd. In Dr. Donne*s satires, 
anterior to the works of Taylor, 
there appears the line : — 

I call a binud a bawdf a s^aid a spa£d. 

Nares in his Glossary asks 
Tery naturally, *' why the wpadt 
(rather than the poker, or hoe, 
or plough, or pitchfork, or any 
other implement) was especially 
chosen to enter into this figura- 
tive expression is not clear." 
If he had known the true mean- 
ing of the word Bpay'd or apae'df 



the obscurity would have been 
cleared up. 

Spairgfe, to sprinkle, to scatter 
about as liquids. From the 
French aaperger, to sprinkle 
with water. 

When in yon cavern grim and sootie» 

Closed under hatches, 
Spairj[es about the brimstane cootie.* 

— Burns : Address to Hu DHl. 

Spank, to move rapidly ; tipanher^ 
one who walks with a quick 
and lively step ; tpanJry, frisky, 
lively, sprightly. The phrase 
"a spanking tit" is still em- 
ployed by the sporting brother- 
hood of the lower classes to 
signify a fast horse. The Eng- 
lish spank, to beat, to slap, 
seems to be derivable from the 
same idea of rapidity of motion 
which pertains to the Scottish 
word, and to be suggestive of 
the quick and oft-repeated mo- 
tion of the hands in spanking or 
slapping the posterior. Spanker- 
ing, nimble, active, alert. The 
word is derived by Jamieson 
from the Teutonic spannen, to 
extend. The Gtorman word, 
however, does not exactly mean 
extend, but to put the horses to 
a carriage, as the French dUder. 

Spargeon, plaister ; spargeoner, 
a plaisterer; from the French 
asperger, to sprinkle. 

Sportle, from the Flemish spartdn, 
to move the limbs quickly or 

* Cootie signifies a large dish, and also 
the broth or other liquor contained in it. 
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conyolslTelj, to kick aboat help- 
lessly or involuntarily. SprxUUe, 
to struggle or sprawl. 

Lislening the doon and windows rattlei 
I thought me on the ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide thu brattle 

O' winter war, 
And thiough the drift deep-lalring t^rmitU, 

Beneath a scaur. 
—BuKNs: A H^inttr Night 

No more was made for that lady, 

For she was lying dead ; 
But a' was for her bonnie baini. 

Lay spturiUMg at her side. 
.— Buchan's AmcutU Balladt. 

Spatch-cock, a fowl split open, 
to be broiled in haste, on a 
sudden demand for dinner from 
an unexpected guest ; a corrup- 
tion of difpateA-cock, a cock 
quickly cooked. The word is 
common in the United States. 

Spate, a flood or freshet, from the 
overflow of a river or lake ; also 
metaphorically an overflow of 
idle talk. 

The water was great and mickle o' sfaU, 

—KinmoMt IViUu. 

Even like a mighty river that runs down in 

s^aU to the sea. 
— W. E. AvTOUM : BlackwootTs Maguxhu, 

He trail'd the fonl sheets down the gait, 
Thought to have washed them on a 
stane, 
The bum was risen out of x/a/r. 

— RiTSON'sCtfiUlMnVm AfMf; Tht 
Wift 0/ Auckterttmckty. 

While crashing ice, borne on the roaring 

Sweeps dams an' mills an' brigs a' to the 
gate. 

—Burns: Tkg Brigs of Ayr, 

And doun the water wi' speed she ran, 
While tears in tptUe* la' fast frae her e'e. 
—Border Minstrelsy : Jock o* the Side. 



Thit Laird of Balnamoon was a truly 
eccentric character. He joined with his 
drinking propensities a great seal for the 
ElMscopal Church. One Sunday, havbg 
visitors, he read the services and prayers 
with great solemnity and earnestness. 
After dinner, he, with the true Scottish 
hospitality of the time, set to, to make 
his guests as drunk as possible. Next 
day, when they took their departure, one 
of the visitors asked another what he 
thought of the laird. " Why, raaUy," he 
replied, " sic a sfaU o' praying, and sic a 
t^ate o' drinking, I never knew in all the 
course of my life."— Dkan Ramsay's Ee^ 
MjiMiit'tm it 

spate, or tpaite, is from the 
(Gaelic tpeid, a mountain torrent 
suddenly swollen by rain. In 
the North of Englimd, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Halliwell and 
Wright, a tpait signifies a more 
than usually heavy downpour of 
rain ; and in the county of Dur- 
ham it signifies a pool formed 
by the rain. 

Span!, sometimes written tpald, a 
shoulder; from the French ea- 
pa/ule, or ipatde, often used to 
signify a leg or limb. "To 
fpauZ," according to Jamieson, 
" is to push out the limbs like 
a dying animal.' 



ft 



The late Duchess of Gordon sat at 
dinner next to an Englishman, who was 
carving, and who made it a boast that he 
was thoroughly master of the Scottish 
language. Her Grace turned to him and 
said, " Rax me a s^aml o' that bubbly- 
jock 1 " The unfortunate man was com- 
pletely nonplussed.~DEAM Ramsay. 

The gander being longer in the spamld. 
— Noctes Ambrosieuut. 

Wi' spur on heel, or splcnt (armour) on 

spauld. 
—Border Minstrelsy : Kinmont WiUie, 
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The Scotch employ the French 
word gigot for a leg of mutton ; 
but they do not say a tpaid of 
mutton for a shoulder. 

Spean (sometimes spelled tpane or 
•payn), to wean. The English 
wean is derived from the Ger- 
man wohnen, or «/)li0oAn«n ; and 
the Scottish apean from the 
Flemish and Low Dutch ipeen, 
which has the same meaning. 
Speaning-lroiS^, an eruption in 
children, which often occurs at 
weaning-time. 

Withered beldams auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad tpean a foal, 
Louping and flmging on a crummock, 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach. 

—Burns: Tom o' Skanter. 

The meaning of jpean, as used 
by Bums, implies that the hags 
were so very hideous, that, had 
they been brood mares, a foal 
would in disgust have refused 
to imbibe nourishment from 
them. 

Speer-windit or spier-windit, out 
of breath or wind from asking too 
many questions, tired of asking ; 
a word most applicable to im- 
pudent barristers cross-examin- 
ing a witness; from «peer, or 
»/»er, to inquire. 

Spell, an interval. The Scotch 
and the Americans say : " a 
apeU of work," " a 9pdL of idle- 
ness," " a «peU of bad weather," 
" a iptHl of good weather," " a 
fijpdi of amusement," &c. The 
derivation of the word is sup- 
posed to be from the Dutch and 



Flemish jpef, the German ipide, 
to play. Possibly, though not 
certainly, the root is the Gaelic 
BpeoLf to mow, cut down ; and 
thence a ttrohe^ i.e., a stroke of 
good or bad weather, &c. The 
word has recently become cur- 
rent in English. 

Spence, a store-room next to a 
kitchen, where the provisions 
are kept ; an inner apartment in 
a small house. The word is 
supposed to be derived from 
diipenttf to distribute; whence 
diipenniryt the place where me- 
dicines are distributed. 

Wi* tottering step he reached the spence ^ 
Where soon the ingle biased fn' hie ; 

The auld man thought himself at hame, 
And the tear stood twinkling in his e'e. 
—Pickering : Lhmockt Sta, or tkt 
AuldMimtreL 

Our Bardie lanely keeps the spence 
Sin' Mailie's dead. 
—Burns : Poor Mailie's Elegy. 

"Edwaid," said the sub-Prior, "you 
will supply the Engluh knight here, in 
this spence^ with suitable food and accom- 
modation for the night."— Scott : The 
Monastery. 

The word is still used in the 
north of England for a buttery, 
also for a cupboard, a pantry, 
and a private room in a farm 
house. 

Yet I had leven she and I 
Were both togydir secretly 
In some comer in the spence. 

— Halliwbll. 

Spier, to inquire, to ask after; 
of unknown etymology. The 
derivation from the Gaelic tptnr^ 
clear, whence by extension of 
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meaning, an inquiry, to make 
clear, is scarcely satisfactory. 

Mony % ane t^itn the gate he knows full 
well — ^Allan Ramsay's Scots Preverht. 

I un Spes, qnoch he, 
And tpitr after a knight, 
lliat took oie a mandement 
Upon the mooat of Sinai 

— Pitrt PlctigkmM^ 

I s^Und for my cousin fii' coothie and 

sweet. 
—Burns : L^ui May a Brmu Wooer. 

When lost, folks nero' ask the way they 
want, 

They tpier the gait. 
— Robert Lbichton : Scotch IVortU, 

A very expressive derivation of s^er is 
back-t^itr, meaning to cross-examine. — 
R. Drknkan. 



Her nieoe was asking a great many 
questioRs, and coming over and over the 
same ground, demanding an explanation 
how this and that had happened, till at 
last the old lady tost patience, and bunt 
forth — " I wtnna be bmek^piertdj noo, 
Polly Fullerton."— Dbam Ramsay. 

Sperthe, a spear, a javelin, or, 
more properly, a battle-axe; a 
word that might well be rescued 
from oblivion for the use of 
rhymers, often hardly pushed for 
a rhyme to earth, birth, girth, 
and mirth — all well, or too well 
worn. 

His helmet wsis laoed. 
At his saddle gixth was a good steel 
tperthe^ 

Foil ten pound weight and more. 
^Border Mimtrtlty : The Eve of 
St, yokn. 

Spin-drift, sometimes cormptly 
written and pronounced tpeen- 
drift tmd gpune-driftf snow driven 
by the wind in whirls or spin- 
nings in the air, and finally 



accomolateB on the ground 
when the force of the wind is 
exhausted. 

Spirlie, a person with slender legs ; 
tpindU-akamked, slim, thin, often 
combined with lang; as, "A 
long spiriie,** a tall slender per- 
son. From the Gmelic tpeir, a 
shank, a claw ; tpnreaek, h&Ting 
slender limbs. 

Spiencfaan, a Highland parse; 
from the Gkielic $pliuehaH, an 
outside pouch or receptacle of 
small matters, and ipliuek, any- 
thing that hangs down. 

Deil mak' his king's-hood [scrotum] 

in a s^leuchan. 
—Burns : Death and Dr, Homhooh, 

Splore, a riotously merry meeting ; 
to make a <p^ore, to create a 
sensation. The Americana have 
tpUirfftf a word with the same 
meaning. The derivation is un- 
known. 

In Pooste Nancy's held the ^lort. 

Wi' quaffing and laughing. 
They ranted and they sang. 
—Burns: Thejolly Beggarz. 

The squads o' chiels that lo'ed a *piore^ 

On winter evenings never ca' ; 
Their blythesome moments now are o'er. 
Since Rabbie gaed on' left them a*. 
—Richard Gall : On the Deaih 
of Bums, 

Splute, to exaggerate in narrative, 
to indulge in fiction. Jamieson 
derives this word from the 
French €xpU>it, but it is more 
probably a corruption of the 
Gaelic tpleadh, a romance, a 
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boast, a gasconade, a vain- 
glorioos assertion; spleadkaich, 
hTperbolicaL 

Spoacher, a poacher, one who 
steals game. The Scottish word 
seems to have been the origi- 
nal form, and to have become 
poacher by the elision of the 
initial «, a not uncommon result 
in words from the Celtic, as the 
Welsh hefif old, is the same as 
the Gaelic tean; the English 
nag is the same as inag, to snarl 
or say provoking things, as is 
the custom with spiteful women 
if they wish to quarrel with 
their husbands. The English 
poacher is usually derived from 
poke, the French |N>e/i€, a pocket, 
pouch, or bag, because the 
poacher, like the sportsman, 
hags his game. But if the Scot- 
tish spoacher be the elder word, 
it will be necessary to account 
for the lost «. This is supplied 
in the Gaelic tpog, to seize vio- 
lently, as birds of prey do with 
their claws and talons, and 
spogadh, seizure. Jamieson was 
of opinion that the « was added 
in the Scottish word ; but this 
would be a singular instance, 
contradicted by all previous ex- 
perience of similar cases. 

Spoutiei a word of contempt for 
a too fluent orator, or a garru- 
lous boaster ; one who, accord- 
ing to a wealthy Scottish phil- 
anthropist, is too plentifully 
endowed with ** the pernicious 
gift of the gab — ^the curse of 
all free countries, especially of 



Great Britain and the United 
States." To spout is a conunon 
English vulgarism that signifies 
to talk at an inordinate length 
to a public meeting. The Ame- 
ricans derisively call it to orate, 

Sprmck, lively, alert, animated; 
common in Scotland and pro- 
vinces in the south of England. 

Spraikle, spradde, spniuchle, to 
clamber up a hill with great 
exertion and difficulty. From 
the Gkielic tpraeaH, strong, ac- 
tive. The English words apratd 
and iprag seem to be of the same 
parentage. 

I, rhymer Robin, aiias Bnms, 

October twenty-third ; 
A ne'er >to-be-forgotten day, 
Sae far I t^rachUd up the brae, 

I dtnnered wi' a lord. 
^BuRNS : The Dinner with Lard Doer. 

Wad ye hae naebody spraickU ap the 
brae but yoursel, Geordie. — Scott : For- 
tutut cfliigtL 

Spring, a lively tune. 

Sae rantbgly, sae wantonly. 
He played oi spring 
Beneath the gallows tree. 
'^IdSong: Mac^henotis Fttreweil. 

Let him play a spring on his ain fiddle 
(r.r., let him have his own way; let him 
ride his own hobby.)— Dban Ramsay. 

Ye are as lang in tuning your pipes as 
anither man wad be in playing a spring.-^ 
Scottish Proverb, 

Sproage. This eccentric-looking 
word signifies, according to 
Jamieson, to go out courting at 
night, to wander by the light 
of the moon or stars. Alexander 
Ross, in ** Helenore, or the 
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KoitTmate Shepheitleas," has 
the lines : — 

We znaun niftny now ere lang ; 
FoTk will speak o'l, and fash ns wi' the Uric, 
Gin we be seen thither in the mixk. 

Neither Bums, Allan Bamsay, 
nor Scott employs this word, 
and its origin is wholly un- 
known, unless the Oaelio«|M>mcA, 
to incite, excite, or instigate, 
may supply a clue. 



ie, to despoil, to ravage, to 
deyastate, to lay waste; from 
depouiUer, to spoil, or despoil. 

S/uUt him, t^uhU him I said Qaigierar, 

SpultU him piesentlie. 
For I wad lay my lugs in pawn. 
He'd nae gude will at me. 

--BvCHAs's Ana'tMi BaUadi : Tkt 
Dtatk cfjohn Stton, 



hale, in such restored 
health as to be able to take 
one's ordinary food, one*s kail or 
pariitch, with a good appetite. 
PctrrUeh'kale and meat-hale are 
synonymous. 

Spuofif, a purse that fastens with 
a clasp ; tporan, the large purse 
worn by the Highlanders on full- 
dress occasions. 

But wastefu' was the want of a', 
Without a yeuk they gar ane claw, 
When wickedly they bid us draw 

Our siller s^utq^tf 
For this and that to male them braw 
And lay their tongues. 
—Allan Ramsay : Last Speech of 
a Wretched Miser. 

Spunk, a match, a Spark ; wpunkiCt 
fiery, high spirited; also an 
••ignis fatuns" or will o* the 



wisp. The word is derived by 
Jamieson from the Gaelic jpon^, 
rotten wood, or tinder, easily 
inflammable; but it is question- 
able whether the root is not 
the Teutonic fumk, a sparkle of 
light ; fiinkdn, to Sparkle ; and 
ou^fMn, to sparkle out, to 
shine forth. Au^nk is easily 
corrupted into sfumk and tpunk. 

Erskine^ a 9pmMe Norland biUie, 

And mony ithers ; 
Whom auld Demosthenes and Tully, 

Might own as brithers. 
—Burns : Beunut Cry amd Prayer. 

If mair they deave us wi' tfadr din 

O' patronage intrusion ; 
We'll light ft tptmk, and every skin 
Well rin them aff in fiunon, 
Like oil some day. 

— BusNS : The OnUfuOi&m. 

And oft from moss-traversing spunhtet. 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is. 
—Burns : Addrtu to the Deil. 

Spiirtle or panitch spnrtle, a 
rounded stick or bar of hard 
wood, used in preference to a 
spoon or ladle for stirring oat- 
meal porridge in the process of 
oooking. Jamieson — who sel- 
dom dives deeper than the Teu- 
tonic—derives the word from 
ipryten, the Latin (uwULa. The 
Craelic has tipaxr or jparnin, a 
little wooden bar or bolt ; and 
the Flemish has wport^ with the 
same meaning; and also that 
of the rung of a ladder (a bar of 
wood which a Scottish house- 

, wife, in de&ult of any better 
fptire^tf, might conveniently use 
for the purpose). Good bairns 
in the olden times when oatmeal 
porridge was the customary food 
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of the peasantry, were often re- 
warded by having the spartU to 
lick in addition to their share of 
the break&st. 

Our gudeman cam' hame at e'en, 

And hame cam' he ; 
And there he taw a braw broad sword, 

Where nae sword should be. 

How's this T gude wife, 

How's this, quo he, 
How came this sword here 

Without the leave o' me ? 

A sword ! quo she, 

Aye, a sword, quo he ; 
Ye auld blind doited bodie. 

And blinder may ye be, 
Tis bat a parritch spuriU, 

My minnie gied to me. 

Far hae I travelled. 

And muckle hae I seen. 
But scabbards upon spurtleSf 

Saw I never nane I 

•^-Our GudetnoM. 

Staffa, the name of the well- 
known island of the West that 
contains the " cave of Fingal.'* 
Colonel Robertson, in *' The 
(jaelic Topography of Scot- 
land," has omitted to give the 
etymology of the word. Hany 
people suppose it to be Eng- 
lish, and akin to Stafford, It 
is, however, pure Gaelic, and 
accurately descriptive of the 
natural formation of the cave, 
being compounded of Btvadh {dh 
silent), a pillar or pillars, column 
or columns; and uamh {wtv or 
uaf)f a cave, whence ttua-uaf 
or $Uiffa, the cave of pillars or 
columns. 

Staifif, a young, unbroken stallion. 
In the North of England, this 
word stag, or staig, is applied to 



any young male quadruped, and, 
in contempt, to a strmig, vulgar, 
romping girl, whose manners are 
masculine. The word is also 
applied to the Turkey cock and 
the gander. From the German 
tteigen, to mount, to raise, to 
stick up, to stand erect. In the 
old Norse, iteggr signifies male. 

It's neither your ttot nor your stai^g' I 

shall crave, 
But gie me your wife, man, for her I 

must have. 

—Burns: The Carle o' Keifybum 
Braet, 

Stance, situation, standing-place, 
or foundation. This word has 
not yet been admitted into the 
English dictionaries. 

No ! sooner may the Saxon lance. 
Unfix Benledi from his tttmu, 

—Scott: Ladyo/HuLttke, 

We would recommend any Yankee be- 
liever in England's decay to take his 
stance in Fleet Street or any of our great 
thoroughfares, and ask himself whether it 
would be wise to meddle with any member 
of that busy and strenuous crowd. — B/acJk- 
wthMfs Magasine, June 1869. 

Stank, a pool, a ditch, an en- 
trenchment filled with water 
for the defence of a fortress. 
This word, with the elision of 
the initial letter, becomes the 
English ta/nk, a receptacle for 
water. StankU, entrenched. 
From the French etaing, or 
ataing; the Gaelic itaing, a 
ditch, a pool ; ataingichte, en- 
trenched. 

I never drank the Muses ttamk, 

Ottilia's burn and a' that ; 
But there it streams, and richtly reams. 

My Helicon, I ca' that. 

—Burns: The Jelly Beggart. 
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Stanners — Steenies. 



Claven and his Highland men 

Cam down among the raw, man ; 
Ower bush, ower bank, ower ditdi, ower 
stank. 
She flang amangthem a', man. 

•^Battle e/KiUucrtuiMe. 

Stanners, giayel, small stones on 
the banks of a stream, shingle 
on the sea shore. 

Yestreen the water was in spate. 

The ttoHtur* a' were curled. 
—BortUr Mintirtlsy : Water Kel/U. 

Stark, strong ; from the German. 
The word, however, is English, 
with a different meaning, as in 
the phrase, Ktarh naked, utterly 
naked. 

Fill fu' and hand fu' males a tiark man. 
—Old Proverb, 

Staumrel, a stnpid person; 
wumer, to stutter, to be inco- 
herent in speech, to stammer; 
from the Grerman Hummef dumb ; 
and Uumpft stupid, the Flemish 
and Dutch iiumperf a fool, a silly 
and idle person. 

Nae langer, thrifty citizens, an' douce, 
Meet owre a pint or in the council house, 
But staumrelf corky-headed gentry, 
The heniment and ruin of the country. 
— Burns : The Brigs of Ayr. 

The lad was aye a perfect stump, 

— Jamibson. 

Staves. "To go to ftove^" is a 
proverbial expression used in 
Scotland to signify to go to 
ruin, to fall to pieces like a 
barrel, when the hoops that 
bind the staves together are 
removed. 

Staw, to surfeit, to disgust. Ety- 
mology uncertain ; not Flemish, 



as Jamieson supposes, but pro- 
bably from the Graelic sUid or 
ftadh (pronounced «^), to desist, 
or cause to desist. 

Is there that o'er his Fieoch ragout. 
Or dio that wad stmu a sow. 

— Burns: To a Haggis. 

Cnrryin's a grand thing, when the edge 
o' the appetite's a wee turned, and ye're 
rather beginnin' to be stowed, — Nodes 
Ambrosieuue. 

Steek, to close, to shut, to fasten 
with a pin. 

Sages their solemn e'en may steek. 
—Burns: Cry and Prayer. 

Steek the awmrie. 
—Sir Walter Scott : Donald CainL 

Ye're owre bonnie I ye're owre bonnie 1 

Sae steek that witchin* e'e. 
It's light flees gleamin' through my brain. 
— ^Jambs Ballantinb. 

Your purse was steeidt when that was 
paid for. 

When the steed's sttown steik the suble- 
door. 

— ^Allan Ramsay's S€Mts Proverbs. 

Steeks, the Interstices of any wo- 
ven or knitted fabric, stitches ; 
steek, probably from stiteht as hirk 
from e/iurdi. 

He draws a bonnie silken purse. 
As lang's my tail, where, through iht steeks, 
TheyelloW'lettered Geordie [guinea] keeks. 
—Burns : Tk4 Twa D^gs. 

Steenies, guineas, foreign or other 
gold coins; derivation unknown, 
unless the term be a mock de- 
preciation of the precious metal, 
from stone, or stein, applied upon 
the same principle that money 
is called dross or filthy lucre. 



Steeve — Steward. 
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What though we canna boast of our 


•1- ,' 


guineas, O, 


.4-f 'Jjr.. . 


We've plenty of Jockies and Jeanies, 0, 


-:'*:n ..• 


An' these, I'm certain, are 


.■-■jIC 


More daintier by Cu* 




Than a pock full of yellow steenies^ O. 


c " ■■ ^'•"' r 


—Rev. John Skinnbr : Ths Old 




Man's Song. 



Steeve, or steive, firm, erect, 
stout; from the English »tiff, 
and the Flemish 9tijf, 

Sit ye sUeve in your saddle seat, 
For he rides sicker who never fa's. 
—Jambs Ballantine. 

Sten, to spring to one side, a sud- 
den motion in the wrong direc- 
tion ; to turn away, to twist, to 
bend; ttetmis, a sprain. From 
the Gaelic staon, awry, askew ; 
and ttaonaich, to bend, to twist, 
to turn. Jamieson erroneously 
derives tten from extend. 

Yestreen at the valeniines' dealing, 
My heart to my mou' gied a stem. 

For thrice I drew ane without failing, 
And thrice it was written Tam Glen. 
—Burns : Tam Glen, 

Stevin or Steven. Before the in- 
troduction from the latin vox, 
and the French voix, of the 
word voice into the English and 
Scottish languages, the word 
gtevin was employed. It was 
used by Chaucer in England, 
and by Gawin Douglas in Scot- 
land. From its resemblance 
to the Teutonic ttimme, a voice, 
and Btimmenf voices, the Flemish 
item, it is probable that it was a 
corruption or variation of that 
word. 



Betwixt the tvrelfth hour and eleven, 
I dreamed an angel cam frae heaven. 
With pleasant stevin sayand on hie, 
Tailyiors and soutars, blest be ye ! 

—Dunbar: Allan Ramsay's 
JEvetgreen. 

Lang may thy Steven fill with glee 
The glens and mountains of Lochlee. 
— BsATTiB : To Mr, Alexander Eoss. 

Quoth Jane, " My sieven, sir, is blunted 

sair. 
And anging frae me frighted off wi' care ; 
But gin ye'U tak' it as I now can gie't, 
Ye're welcome til't— and my sweet blesang 



wit.' 



—Ross's HeUnore, 



The rhymes to "heaven" in 
Scottish and English poetry are 
few, - and sUvin would be an 
agreeable addition to the num- 
ber if it were possible to re- 
vive it. 

Steward, a director, a manager, 
an administrator. As a patro- 
nymic, the word is sometimes 
speUed ttewart and fticart, and 
has been derived from the Teu- 
tonic ttecU'Ward, one who occu- 
pies the place delegated to him 
by another; or from the Ice- 
landic ttia, work, and toeard, a 
g^iard or guardian. It seems, 
however, to have an indigenous 
origin in the Gaelic itiuir, to 
lead, direct, guide, steer, super- 
intend, manage, &c. ; and ard, 
high or chief. The "Steward 
of Scotland ** was in early times 
the chief officer of the crown, 
and next in power and dignity 
to the king. There was a simi- 
lar functionary in England : — 



With dreary heart and sorrowful steven. 

— Morte Arthur, 



The Duke of Norfolk is the first, 
And claims to be high Steutard, 
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Stey-^Stirk. 



The attributes of tbe ** Stewmrd 
of Sootland" are set forth bj 
Brskine as quoted fai Jamieson ; 
and the last holder of the office 
— who became king of Scotland 
— ^gave the name of his function 
to his royal descendants. In its 
humbler sense, of the tUward of 
a great household, or of a ship, 
the name is still true to its 
Gaelic deriyation, and signifies 
the chief director of his parti- 
cular department. 

It has been suggested in the 
" Gaelic Etymology of the Lad- 
guages of Western Surope," 
that the true etymon of $tew or 
ttu (the first syllable of tteward 
and $tuart) is the (Helic ttuth, 
pronounced stu, which signifies 
any strong liquor, as well as 
food, sustenance, or nourish- 
ment for the body; and that 
consequently ifeioard means chief 
butler, or provider of the royal 
household. There is much to 
be said in favour of this hypo- 
thesis, but the derivation from 
sftur seems preferable. 

The Irish Gaelic spells tUward 
in the Bnglish sense sUdbhard, 
The Scottish Gaelic has it tHub- 
ha^-d ; but the words thus writ- 
ten have no native etymology, 
and are merely phonetic render- 
ings of an obsolete Gaelic term, 
re-borrowed from the modem 
English. The suggested Teu- 
tonic etymology of steward from 
stede-voard, has no foundation in 
the Teutonic lanfruagcs. Su- 
fcarrf in Germany is VerwaUer, 
administrator or director; and 
ffatuho/meister, master of the 



household. In Flemish, (etCiemi 
signifies to administer, to direct ; 
and hestierder, an administrator, 
a director, a steward. 

Stej, steep, perpendicular. In 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
a mountain of peculiar steepness 
is called a f<y ; and in Berkshire, 
9ty signifies a ladder. Stey and 
$tp are both from the German 
stiegen, and the Flemish MUfffen, 
to mount, to climb. 

Set a stout heart to a ttty brae— Allan 
Kamsav's Scffts Proverb. 

The 9Uytti brae then wouklat hae facc't at. 
--Burns: Tkt AuU Fmrwur to His 
Amid Martt Maggie, 

Stickxt minister, a term of oblo- 
quy in Scotland for a candidate 
for holy orders who has failed 
to pass the necessary examina- 
tion, or to give satisfaction to 
the congregation before whom 
he preached the probationary 
sermon. The phrase is akin to 
the vulgar English—*' old ttitk 
in the mud." 

Pttir lad 1 the firat time he tried to 
preach, he ttickit his sermon.— Jamikson. 

A speech is sHckit when the speaker 
hesitates and is nnable to proceed.— Ai^jw. 

Still. This word is sometimes em - 
ployed in the Scottish vernacular 
in a sense which it possesses no 
longer in English, that of taci- 
turn, or reticent of speech. " A 
till dour man," signifies a taci- 
turn, reserved, and hard man. 

Stirk, a bullock; ttirkie, a bull 
calf. 



Siob — Stoup. 
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There's aye water where the stirkU 
drowns {Le.t there's a reason or cause for 
everything ; or there's never a smoke with- 
out fireX 

Stob» to push the foot accidentally 
against a stone or other impedi- 
ment in the groond. " I have 
ikiUed my toe/' said the late 
President Lincoln, in explana- 
tion of his temporary lameness ; 
from the Gaelic stob, a stake, a 
thrust, or anything thrust in 
the ground; a stick, a stump, 
any stalk hroken or cut and stUl 
projecting from the ground; 
whence the Snglish word stubble. 

Stoit, to stagger. 

And aye as on the road he sMtit^ 
His knees on ane anither knodtit 
[knocked together]. 
— <9EORCB BSATTIB I JoMh o' Amka, 

Stound, a moment, a very short 
space of time; also, a quick 
sudden momentary pain. From 
the German stundt an hour. 

Gang in and seat you on the sunks a* 

round, 
And ye'se be sair'd wi' plenty in a 

sUmnd, 

—Ross's HeltHore. 

And aye the stcttnd, the deadly wound. 
Came frae her e'en sae bonnie blue. 
—Burns : / Ca€d a IVa^ Gate. 

Stoup or stoop, a flagon, a pitcher, 
a jug. Pint'^oup, a bottle or 
jug containing a pint. This 
word was used by Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, and other drama- 
tists of the Blizabethan era ; it 
has long been obsolete in Eng- 
land, but survives with undi- 
minished vitality in Scotland. 



Come, 'Lieutenant i I have a siao^ of 
wine, and here without are a brace of 
Cyprian gallants, that would fain have a 
measure to the health of black Othello. — 
Oiktllc, 

Set me the sUup of wine upon that table. 

'■^Hasmlet. 

And surely ye'U be yoiax pint-vUup^ 
As sure as 111 be mine. 

— Burns: Auld Lang Synt. 

V/AttT'sitm^s t quo' he ; 

Aye, water-f /Mf/r, quo' she — 

Far hae I ridden, 

And mtickle I hae seen ; 

But silver spurs on waterif /!Mf/f 

Saw I never nane I 

—Herd's CpUtcH^: Our 
GmdmoM, 

The etymology of ttoup or 
ttoop has long been contested. 
Johnson derives it from the 
Dutch and Flemish «^op, a cork 
or stopper of a bottle ; the Ger- 
man stbpad ; but this can 
scarcely be the origin of the 
Scottish word, for a milk-s(offp, 
a water-<t(mp, a can, a pitcher, 
a bucket, a pail, are not corked 
or stopped. In some Scottish 
glossaries a f toup is said to be a 
tin pot, and in others it is de- 
fined as a jug with a handle; 
while In Northumberland, ac- 
cording to Wright's Flrovincial 
Dictionary, a ntoop signifies a 
barreL In Gaelic, iAap means a 
wooden vessel for carrying water, 
a measure for liquids, or a flagon ; 
and ttopon signifies a small 
flagon. Between the Flemish 
and Gaelic derivations it is difli- 
cult to decide ; but the Gaelic, 
which applies the word to wide 
and open utensils, seems to be 
preferable, at least in compre- 
hensiveness. 
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Stamr — Shrappan. 



Stov, dost in iDotkn, and meta* 
phoricallj tremble, Texation, or 
dtfturfaanoe; j<oiirie,diifltj. The 
wocd iB akin to the SngUah «Mr, 
and in its meti^hoiical aenae ia 
aynonymona with the Scottish 
Meet, aa in the song <' What's a 
the jfaer, kimmer T " what's the 
disturbance, or in the broad 
Temacnlar, what's the row? 
" To kick up a dost" is a slang 
expression that has a 
origin* 



Y 

Ye 

Ye 



I met you oq the ntoor, 

na, bat gaed by like sUmr; 

at me bcoitue I'm poor. 

— BoKMs: Tibbu, I ha€ Sun 

tJuDaf. 



After lenrice, the betheial of the itnnge 
deigymaa said to his friend the other 
betheral, *' I think oar miniitrr <tid weeL 
He aye gars the $tour flee out o' the 
cnshioo." To whsdi the other replied, 
with a calm feeling of superiority, " Stcmr 
oat o' the cushion 1 Hoot t oar minister, 
sin' he cam' wi' as, has dung (knocked or 
beaten] the guts out o' twa Bibles."— Dban 
Ramsay. 

How blithely wad I bide the ttourt^ 
A weaiy slave Irae sun to son. 

Could I the rich reward secure 
Of k>vely Mary Momson. 

— Buufs. 

Bums uses the word in the 
sense of mould, earth, or soil, as 
in his "Address to the Daisy : " — 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippet flower, 
Thou'st met me in an evil hour, 
For I man crush amang the ttouTf 
Thy slender stem. 

SUjuTy in the sense of strife, 
was a common Bnglish word in 
the time of Chaucer and his 
predecessors. 



Stowlifla, ttowolias* bj stealth, 
stealthilj, or stolen momenta 
nnobseryed, or ftTpecting to be 
nnobscived. 



U 



pried her oonnic 
in the oeok flbr't 

that night. 
— BuKNS : HmUawe'i 



Rob 
Fa' 



Stoyte, stoiter, to stagger, 
stumble, or walk unsteadily; 
from the Flemish ttoaten^ to 
posh against, to stumble or 
cause to stumble. 

When staggirsnd and swaggirand, 
They ttcyter hame to sleep. 
—Allan Ramsay : Tlu Vidm. 

Blind dianoe let her snapper and sioyU 
on the way. 
—Burns: CmUtttUdwi Little. 

At length wi' drink and oourtin' dixzy. 
He ttoittrtd up and made a face. 
—Burns: Tkg JoUy Btggart. 

To stoitU over, in consequence of in- 
firmity, without being much hurt. To 
tyne or lose the stoytty is a metaphor for 
being off the proper line of coadact — 
Jamibson. 

Stiae detlli, straw death, death 
in bed, natural death. This 
strong but impropriate expres- 
sion comes from the Middle 
Ages, when lawlessness and 
violence were chronia 

Stntppanoratrappin', strong, tall, 
burly, well-grown ; the English 
strapping, a strapping youth. 

The miller was r/m/^V, the miller was 
ruddy. 

—Burns : M^ 0' the MUL 

^i kindly welcome Jenny brings him 

ben, 
A stru ^id youth— he tales the mother's 

eye. 
—Burns : Cotiir's Saturday Night. 



Streik'-^iudy. 
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This word comes from the 
Gaelic ttreap, to climb up, ie., 
in stature, to grow tall. 

Streik, to stretch ; from the Dutch 
and Flemish strekkefit German 
ttrechen, to extend. This word 
is used in a variety of ways, un- 
known to or imfrequent in Eng- 
lish ; as, " Tak' your ain itireik" 
take your own course ; Mtreikin^ 
tall and active ; ttrtikt to go 
quickly, «.«., to stretch out in 
walking; tight or tightly drawn, 
i.e., excessively drawn, stretched 
out, or extended. 

Strooe or stroan, a ludicrous word 
for the habitual urination of 
dogs when out on their rambles. 
It is introduced by Bums in his 
description of the rich man's 
dog, CsBsar, the fine Newfound- 
land, who was the friend and 
companion of Lnath, the poor 

, man's dog : — 

Though he was of high degree, 
The fient o' pride, nae pride had he. 

Nae tauted tyke, though e'er sae duddie. 
But he wad stan't as glad to see him, 
And stroasit on stanes and hillocks wi' 
him. 

The word seems to have been 
originally applied to the action 
of the dog in first smelling the 
place where another dog has 
been before for a similar pur- 
pose, and to be derived from 
the Gaelic trvnt (pronounced 
tlbrfyM\ a nose; and ntmo^teA, 
to trace by the scent as dogs 
do. 



Stroop, a spout. jSiroopi«, the 
spout of a kettle ; also a gutter 
or watercourse. 

Stniishle, to struggle pertinaci- 
ously, and in vain, against con- 
tinually recurring difficulties; 
from the Femish <<ruiibe2ai, to 
stumble, to fall down. 

A tradesman empk>yed to execute a very 
difficult piece of carved work, being asked 
how he was getting on, answered — " I'm 
ttruUhling awa' like a writer [lawyer] 
tiyin' to be honest ! " — Laird c/Lcfgam, 

Stnint, alcoholic liquor of any 
kind ; a fit of ill-humour ; also, 
an affront, or a sturdy, arrogant 
walk. 

Strmtt and start are Urds of ae feather, 
And aft are seen on the wing thegither. 

— Scots Praotrb, 

Bums makes the disagreeable 
insect that he saw on a lady's 
bonnet at church '* Mbrwnt rarely 
over her gauze and lace." The 
word, in this sense, seems to be 
a corruption of the English tfAnA, 
Stront is a low Teutonic word for 
$teretu hwrnanum; but this can 
scarcely be the root of ttrwU in 
any of the senses in which it is 
used in the Scottish lang^oage ; 
though gtrufUy, an epithet ap- 
plied to any one in a fit of such 
ill-humour as to be excessively 
disagreeable to all around him, 
may not be without some remote 
connection with the Teutonic 
idea. 

Study or brown study. This ex- 
pression seems to have first 
appeared in literature in the 
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Stug — Sugh. 



*' due Altered " of Ben Johbod, 
who WHB of Scottish parentage, 
though bom In London : — 

Faikft i this bronm ttmly suits not with 
yoor Uack ; your habit and 70W thought 
are of two oolourt. 

(See Bbown Study, anU, p. 19.) 

Staff. This Scottish word is used 
in a variety of senses — all allied 
to the idea of stiffness, erect- 
ness, rigidity, hardness, prickli- 
ness, ftc., as the English t/tif, 
stick, 9tock, ttuek up, and the 
oorresponding verb derived from 
the noun ; as ttuff, to stab or stick 
with a sharp weapon ; iiug, the 
trunk or fragment of a decayed 
treeprojectingabovethe ground; 
slug, a hard, masculine woman ; 
ttug, obstinate ; Uugger, an ob- 
stinate person; itug, a thorn; 
ttugi, stubble. From the Dutch 
and Flemish itug, inflexible, stiff, 
obstinate ; the German ilieh, to 
stab, to pierce ; i£teA«{ii, to prick, 
testing. 

Start, strife, contention, disturb- 
ance; also, to strive, to con- 
tend ; a word apparently akin 
to $Umr in its poetical sense of 
confusion. It is akin to, and 
possibly derived from, the Ger- 
man gtUrem, to disturb, to over- 
throw. 

And aye the less they hae to sturt them. 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 

—Burns : TJU Twm Dogs, 

\\^ lived a life oUtturt and strife, 
1 die by treachery. 

— Mac^kertaris FarewtU* 



Styiiie, a partlGle, an iota, an 
atom; the least possible quantity; 
a blink, a gleam, a ^impseu 

He held, she drew, fu' steeve that day, 
Mi|^ DO man see a siymt* 

^<kritft Kirk on tkt Grteu. 

I've seen me daz't upon a time, 
I icaroe could wink or see a tfytiu, 

—Burns: NmetkingWU 

The fiaintest form of an object ; a glimpse 
or tranutory glance, as, "There's no a 
ttymt o' licfat here."— Jamuson. 

From sfyme is formed ttywUt, 
one who sees indistinctly ; and 
itymd, which, according to 
Jamieson, is a name of reproach 
given to one who does not per- 
ceive quickly what another 
wishes him to see. Jamieson 
hints, rather than asserts, that 
gtyme is from the Welsh yttum, 
form, or fig^ure; but as jCjfme 
is the absence of form and 
figure, something faint, indis- 
tinct, and smalU rather than a 
substantial entity, the etymo- 
logy is unsatisfactory. The word 
seems to have some relationship 
to the Gaelic tUm, or itiom, a 
slight puff, or wreath of smoke ; 
and thence to mean anything 
slight, transitoiy, and indis- 
tinct. 

Sng^h, or songli, a sigh, a breath. 
Greek ptyehe, the breath of life, 
the soul. To keep a calm 9ugh, 
is to be discreetly sUent about 
anything, not to give it breath ; 
tugh'tUler, erroneously printed 
sow-iiUer by Jamieson, means 
hush-money. 






Sunkets — Swacken. 
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Sunkets, scraps of food, scrans 
(q. v.). 

In Scotland there lived a humble beggar, 
He had neither house nor hauld nor 
hame. 
But he was weel iikit by ilka body, 
And they gied him svnkett to rax his 
wame; 
A nievefu' o' meal, a handfn' o' groats, 

A daud o' a bannock, or pudding bree, 
Cauld parritch, or the licking o' plates. 
Wad mak him as blithe as a body 
could be. 

—Tea Table Miscellany, 

S'unket'Hnu is meal-time. The ety- 
mology of sunket is uncertain. Herd de- 
rived it from tonuthi$ig.—]AUiEson. 

Whenever an uncertain ety- 
mology in English or Lowland 
Scotch is avowed, it woold be 
well if the dnbioas philologists 
would look into the Gaelic, 
which they seldom do. In the 
case of mmleet they would have 
found something better in that 
language than the English tome- 
iking. iSanntoeA signifies adainty, 
or something that is desired, 
coveted, or longed after; and 
sanntaichtet that which Is desired. 
This word would be easily con- 
vertible by the Lowland Scotch 
into tunJcet, Halliwell, in his 
Archaic Dictionary, has tun-eoU, 
a dainty, which he says is a 
Suffolk word. 

Sumph, a stupid or soft-headed 
person. Jamieson derives the 
word from the German tumpf, 
and Flemish tomp, abog, a marsh, 
a morass ; a possible but not a 
convincing etymology. Halli- 
well has sumpt a heavy weight, 



whence he adds, a heavy stupid 
fellow is so called. 

l*he soul of life, the heaven below, 

Is rapture-giving woman ; 
Ye surly sumj^hs who hate the name, 

Be mindfu' o' your mither. 

— Burns. 

Sum/kf an admirable word. — Nodes 
Amdrasiana, 

Swack, to deal a heavy blow ; 
akin to the vulgar English whacky 
to beat severely; a swashing 
blow, a heavy blow; etymology 
uncertain. The Teutonic Bohwach, 
weak, has an opposite meaning, 
though there may be some con- 
nection of idea between a heavy 
blow and a blow that yoeahens 
him on whom it falls. 

When Percy wi' the Douglas met, 

I wat he was fu' fain, 
They swakkit their swords till sair they 
swat, 
And the blood ran doun like rain. 
—Battle ofOtterboume, 

In another stanza of this vi- 
gorous old ballad, occur the 
lines : — 

Then Percy and Montgomery met, 
That either of other were fieun ; 

They twappit swords, and they twa 
swat, 
And the blood run doun between. 

Here twappit seems employed 
in the same sense as stoc^ekilf and 
is possibly a variation of ttooop, 
to come down with a heavy 
blow. 

Swacken, to grow weak; from 
the German achwacht weak. 

Wi' that her joints began to swacken, 
And she scour'd like ony maukin (hare). 
—George Beattie : yohn o' Amka\ 
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Swagen, men nuirried to sisters. 
Jamieson goes to the Swedish 
and Icelandic for the derivation 
of this word, bnt it is to be 
found nearer home in the Flem- 
ish twager, and the German 
tehwager, a brother-in-law. 

Swank, active, agile, supple; 
stoankie, an active, clever young 
fellow, fit for his work, and not 
above it ; from the Flemish and 
German. HaJliwell says that 
gwanky is a northern English 
word for a strong, strapping 
fellow; and $wcmking for big, 
laige. 

Thoa ancc w»s b the foremost rank, 
A filly, buirdly, steeve, and swank. 
—Burns: Tfu Auld Farttur to kit 
Auld MarCt MaggU. 

At e'en at the glooming, 
Nae swankits are roaming, 
Bottt itackin' the lassies at bogle to play. 
—Tk« FUfwtrs ^ the Forest. 

The etymological root of 
twomkU is apparently the Teu- 
tonic iehwankf droll ; used in a 
sense equivalent to the French 
dr6U, which means a funny 
fellow, a droll fellow, or a fel- 
low in a contemptuous and de- 
preciatory sen8& Mr. Thomas 
Wright, in his Archaic Diction- 
ary of Local and Provincial 
English, says that noankie is a 
northern word for a strapping 
fellow ; and that ttoamp signifies 
lean, unthriving, which suggests 
that possibly ttoampie is a cor- 
ruption of iwankie, with a slight 
shade of difference in the phrase ; 
the meaning for "a strapping 
fellow," though suggestive of 



strength, may be also suggestive 
of tallness and leanness. The 
Danish has ivang, withered, 
lean; but it also has tvangevy 
which means large-bellied, and 
is applied to a pregnant woman ; 
the Flemish and Dutch have 
firan^er with the same meaning. 

Swan kie s young in braw braid claith, 
Are springin' owre the gutters. 

—Burns: The Holy Fair. 

Swarf, to faint, to swoon, to 
stupefy, or be stupefied ; also, a 
hunting fit, a swoon. 

And roonie a huntit poor red coat, 
For fear amaist did emtw/^ man ! 
—Burns : The BattU ofSkerriff-Muir. 

He held up an arrow as he passed me ; 
and I swar^d awa wi' firighL — Scott: 
The Motuutery. 

Ye hae gar'd the puir wretch speak till 
she mmrfty and now y^ stand as if ye 
never saw a woman in a dmam befmv. — 
Scott : St. Rotum's IVelL 

The etymology of woarf is 
uncertain ; the author of " Piers 
Ploughman " has moowt^ to swoon, 
akin apparently to the Gaelic 
wavii^ to fall asleep. By some 
wnrf has been derived from the 
Teutonic ati^werfen, to throw 
out, or throw off ; and as to fall 
in a fainting fit is to throw off 
temporarily the semblance of 
life, it is probable that the de- 
rivation is correct. Dwtm^ in 
the same sense as used by 
Sir Walter Scott, was formerly 
written (itia^m, and dfooZm. These 
latter words are evidently allied 
to the old English dvoZe, one 
of the popular names of the 
plant bella donna, or deadly 
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night-sbade ; a word employed 
by the early poets Gower and 
Chaucer, and still in use in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, and the 
Northern counties of England. 

Swatch, a specimen, a sample. 
Etymology uncertain. 

On this side sits a choten twatck, 
Wi* screwedoup, grace*proad faces. 

—Burns: Tkt Holy Fair. 

That's just a tmaich o' Horaboolc's way ; 
Thus goes he on from day to day, 
Thus does he poison, kill, and slay, 

An's weel paid for't. 
—Burns : D§aik amd Dr. homicok. 

Swats, new ale or beer. 

Tarn had got planted unco right 
Fast by an ingle bleeang finely, 
Wi' reaming xwtUs that drank divinely. 
—Burns: Tarn o* Shanter. 

I gie them a skelp ' as they're creeping 

alang, 
Wi' a cog o' guid swats and an auld 

Scottish sang. 
-Burns : C^mtsnUd wf LiitU, 

This word seems to be a ludi- 
crous derivation from the (Gaelic 
tttotA, to mix liquids, to rub or 
press barley; and wwoOkadhf a 
mode of threshing barley ; and 
thence, by extension of mean- 
ing, the juice of the barley. 
According to Jamieson, «iea<«, or 
noaUi, signifies new ale only. 
He derives it from the Anglo- 
Saxon BwaU, ale or beer; but 
the anterior root seems to be 
the Gaelic JuolA. 

Sweer, difficult, heavy, slow, 
wearied; from the German 
tcKwer, heavy, hard, difficult. 

Sweer to bed, and sweer up In the morn- 
ing.— Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 



Sweoe-arse and sweer-tree 
are, according to Jamieson, the 
names of a sport among Scottish 
children, in which two of them 
are seated on the ground, and, 
holding a stick between them, 
endeavour each of them to draw 
the other up from the sitting 
posture. The heaviest in the 
posterior wins the game. 

Sweiiie, a swoon, a trance ; from 
the Gaelic 9wiii^ sleep. 

Sometimes she rade, sometimes she gaed 

As she had done before, O, 
And aye between she fell in a sweins 

Lang ere she cam to Yarrow. 

— Tke DowU Dens o* Yttrrow. 

Swick or aw3^e, to deceive; also, 
a trick, a fraud, a deception; 
twieky and tvnekfid, deceitful. 
Apparently from the Danish 
tvige, to deceive, to cheat, to 
defraud; and tvig, fraud, im- 
posture. 

" He played them a swick; I had nae 
swick o*t" I had no blameableness in it.— 
Jamibson. 

Swiff, the English wAif, a puff of 
smoke, a breath, a short inter- 
val, as a woiff of sleep amid 
pain, a passing odour ; wnff^ the 
sound of an object passing 
rapidly by, as of an arrow or 
buUet in its flight. Whether 
the English loA^, or the Scot- 
tish «0(/f, were the original form, 
it is hopeless to inquire. The 
Scottish word seems to be a 
variety of the old EngUsh no^>pe, 
which Halliwell's Archaic Dic- 
tionary defines, to move rapidly ; 
and nptpp^, nimble, quick. 
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Swine. " The twine* t gone through 
it," is a proverbial expression 
which signifies that a marriage 
has been postponed or undnly 
delayed. Why the swine should 
have anything to do with a mar- 
riage is so incomprehensible as 
to suggest that the word does 
duty for some other, of which 
it is a corruption. Such a word 
exists in the Gaelic tuain, a 
sleep, a deep sleep, a lethargy, 
whence the English twooti. Suain 
also signifies to entwine, to wrap 
round, to envelop, to tie up, to 
twist a cord or rope round any- 
thing; and hence may, in the 
proverbial saying above cited, 
signify an impediment. Either 
of the two meanings of iuain 
would meet the sense of the 
phrase better than twine. 

Swipes, a contemptuous term for 
small and weak beer ; probably 
first given to it os account of 
its thinness, and the difilculty, 
or impossibility, of getting drunk 
upon it. From the Flemish 
euipen, to drink to excess ; the 
German ta^fen, to drink as ani- 
mals do, who, however, wiser 
in this respect than men, never 
drink to excess. Sowf^ to drink, 
to quaff, and <o^|f«, a drunkard, 
are Scottish words from the 
same root. 

Die Juden sind narren die fressen kein 

schwein, 
Die Turken and narren die tan/en kein 

wein. 
[The Jews are fools, they eat no swine ; 
The Turks are fools, they stviU no wine.] 
— Old German Song ; attrihnted to 
Martin Luther. 



rirl, to turn rapidly, to eddy, to 

curl. 

HUuil 
Hung o'er his hurdies wi' a swirl. 
—Burns : TJu Twa Dogs. 

The mill wheel spun and swirTd, 
And the mill stream danced in the morning 
light. 
And all its eddies curl'd. 

—The Lump of Gold. 

Swither, fear, doubt, perplexity, 
hesitation, dread. The etymo- 
logy is doubtful, but is possibly 
from the German zimtdun^ be- 
tween, i.e., between two con- 
flicting opinions. 

I there wi' something did foregather, 
That put me in an eerie svntker. 
—Burns : DecUh and Dr. Hornbook. 

Syde, loDg or low, largely ap- 
plied to a gown or dress. 

Jeanie she gaed up the gate, 
Wi' a green gown as ^d« as her smock. 
Now, sirs, Jeanie has gotten her Jock. 
— Chambbrs's Scottish Songs. 

Syke, a ditch, a northern English 
word, according to Halliwell, 
for a gutter; probably a cor- 
ruption of took or tuck. A tike, 
according to Jamieson, is a rill, 
or a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. 

Through thick and thin they scoured 
about. 
Plashing through dubs and syhes. 

—Allah Ramsay : ContimmatioH of 
Christ s Kirk am tht Grtm. 

Syne, since, time past, a time 
ago. (See Auld Lang Stnb, 

P-3-) 

Here's a health to them that were here 
short syntf 
And canna be here the day. 

Johnson's Musical Mnsenm, 
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Tabean birben, a comb; probably 
a side-comb for the adornment 
of a woman's hair. It occurs 
in the ancient version of the 
song entitled *' Lord Gregory." 
Jamieson is of opinion that the 
phrase, a " tabean birben kame " 
means a comb made at Tabia, in 
Italy. " Shall we suppose," he 
adds, "that birben is a corrnp- 
tion of ivour, or ivcry-hane (or 
bone) 7" Shall we not rather 
suppose, as Tabia was not known 
as a place of manufacture for 
combs, that the word is of 
native Scotch origin, and that, 
uncouth as it looks, it is re- 
solvable into the Gaelic taobh^ 
a side; taoibhant sides; hioTt a 
pin, a point, a prickle, the 
tooth of a comb ; and bean, a 
wonum, whence Uuibhan bior bean 
(corrupted into tabean birben), 
the side-comb of a woman ? 

Tack, a lease, a holding; taelct' 
man, a leaseholder; from tach, 
to hold, to fasten. 

Nae man has a tack o' his life. 
— ^Allam Ramsay's Scots Prootris. 

Taigle, to tease, to perplex, to 
banter; from the Gaelic tea- 
gamh, doubt, perplexity. 

Two irreverent young fellows determined 
to taigrie the minister. Coming up to him 
in the High Street of Dumfries, they ac- 
costed him with much solemnity, " Mauter 
Dunlop, hae ye heard the news ? " "What 



news?'* "Oh, the deil's dead!" "Is 
he ? '' replied Mr. Dunlop. " Then I maun 
pray for twa faitherless bairns." — Dban 
Ramsay's Rtmimscemus, 

TeugU^ "to tease, perplex, banter." I 
never heard these meanings ; — t€^;le is to 
delay, to hinder— dinna iaigU me— I was 
sair taigled the day. In the quotation 
from Dean Ramsay, I suspect that taigU 
is improperly put for tackUt or, as pro- 
nounced in Scotland, iackU, meaning to 
seise upon, lay hold on. In a description 
of a meeting of the U.P. Presbsrtery of 
Edinburgh, that had what is called the 
Dalkeith heresy case before it, it was stated 
that Dr. Peddie proceeded to tackU Mr. 
Ferguson upon his heretical views. — R. 
Drjcnnan. 

Tairge, or tarsfe, to cross-ques- 
tion severely and rigidly; of 
uncertain etymology, though 
possibly connected with the 
Gaelic tagair, to plead, to aigue, 
to dispute. 

And aye on Sundays daily, nightly, 
I on the questions tairge them tightly ; 
Till, fack, wee Davock's grown so gleg, 
Though scarcely larger than my leg, 
He'll screed you aff Effectual Calling 
As fast as ony in the dwalling. 

—Burns: The InvtKtory, 

I'll gie him a /o/^m'.— Jamibson. 

Tait, joyous, gay; a word used 
by the old Scottish poet, 
Douglas, in his translation of 
the " Eneid." Jamieson derives 
it ''from the Icelandic t6ir^ 
hilares, exultans ; " but its more 
obvious source is the Gaelic 
ia\U, which has the same mean- 

P 
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ing. The English ezclaxnation 
of hoUy-toUy, or hoUe eum toUe, 
the name of a favourite dance 
in the reign of Charles II., is 
from the same Gaelic root — 
aite chum taite — in which cute 
and taUe are almost synonymous, 
and signify joy, merriment, 
pleasure. Moyt, in the sense of 
revelry, was used by the Eliza- 
bethan writers, Donne, Bean- 
mont and Fletcher, and others. 

Hoity-tnty^ whisking, friskizig. 

— BiCKERSTAFFB : Lqv€ in a Villagt. 

He sings and koyts and revels among his 
drunken companions. — Beaumont and 
Flbtchbr. 

The modem English slang 
tiglUy applied to a person who 
is joyously intoxicated, or semi- 
intoxicated, seems to be of the 
same Gaelic derivation. 

Taity, taitey, matted like hair, 
entangled. TaU (sometimes 
written taU and UU), a lock 
of matted hair. 

At ilka tait o' hu horse's mane 

There hung a siller bell, 
The wind was loud, the steed was proud, 

And they gied a sindry knelt 

—Ballad of VouMtr IVaters, 

Her skirt was o' the grass-green silk. 
Her mantle o' the ermine fine. 

At Ika //// o* the horse's mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 

— Ballad o/ True Thomas. 

The etymology of this word 
is xmcertain, unless it is to be 
found in the Gaelic taod, a 
rope, a string; from the ropy, 
stringy appearance of hair in 
this condition. There is an old 



Scottish song entitled '* Taits o' 
Woo\" 

Tak* tellin*, take telling ; a phrase 
that implies that a person either 
reqtures or is amenable to advice 
or admonition, or the reverse. 

He wad na tak tellm^ he would not be 
advised. . . . She's a clever servant in a 
house, but she taks UlUnt /.«., she needs 
to be reminded oi what ought to be done. 
— Jamibson. 

Tandle (sometimes written tawidt)', 
a bonfire ; from the Gaelic ton, 
fire, and c2eaZ, friendly. From 
the root of tnne comes teini^ 
or iynd^ to kindle ; and tin-egin 
(sometimes rendered by the Ten- 
tonic neid'fire)^ a fire of emer- 
gency, produced by friction of 
two pieces of dried wood. NM- 
fire also means a beacon ; pos- 
sibly a misprint for "need-fire." 
Jamieson translates ivn-egint ^ 
force fire, but gives no etymo- 
logy. Egin is from the Gaelic 
eigin or nginn^ force, violence, 
compulsion. See Beltane, ante. 

Tans^le, long, tall, and feeble, not 
well jointed ; from the Gaelic 
tean^ long, thin, drawn out, ex- 
tended ; and gUle, a lad ; also the 
popular name of the long sea- 
weed, tangle^ often used in con- 
junction with dulse, for sea- 
weed generally. Dean Ramsay 
quotes the saying of an old 
Scottish lady, who was lifted 
from the ground after a fall, 
happily not severe, by a very 
tall, young lieutenant, who ad- 
dressed him when she after- 
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wards met him — "Bh, but ye're 
a2an^2a<2/" 

The English tangU and en- 
tangle are words of a different 
meaning, and probably a cor- 
raption of the Gaelic teanffol, to 
tie np, to fasten, to enchain, to 
fetter. The American phrase 
applied to whisky or other 
spirit, when indulged in too 
freely, of taiigle-fooi and tangle- 
fooiedj unable to walk steadily 
from intoxication, is both hum- 
orous and appropriate. 

Tang^leness, contradiction, confu- 
sion, dishonesty, entanglement 
of truth and falsehood. . 

Donald's the callant, that bixx^ nae 

Whiggin' and priggin' and a' n«w fangle- 

ness, 
They maun be gane, he winna be bankit, 

man, 
He maun hae justice, or faith he will tak 

it, man. 
—Jambs Hogg, ike Ettrick Shepherd. 

Tanterlick, a severe beating. Pro- 
bably this word is derivable from 
the Gaelic deatm (teann, see Tan- 
trum), or d ion, fierce, hot. This, 
combined with Uck^ the English 
slang to beat (a good Udc' 
•1^* A good beating), and the 
Gaelic leach^ a stone, would sig- 
nify, in the first instance, a ston- 
ing, one of the earliest methods 
adopted in the quarrels of boys 
for the conquest or punishment 
of an opponent. 

Tantin', hard pressing, squeez- 
ing ; rantin*-tantin\ ranting and 
raving ; or ranting and pressing 



hard upon or against, from the 
Gaelic teaniann, a pressing, a 
squeezing. A minister in his 
Sabbath service, asked by his 
congr^ation to pray for fine 
weather during a long continu- 
ance of rain that threatened to 
be injurious to the harvest, put 
up the following prayer : — 

" O Lord, we pray thee to send us wind, 
no a nmtiH'tanHm'f tearin' wind, but a 
soaghin' (sighing), winnin' wind." More 
expressive words than these could not be 
found in any language. — Dean Ramsay. 

Tantrum. This word, borrowed 
by the English from the Scotch, 
is generally used in the plural ; 
and the phrase, "to be in the 
tantrutM," most commonly ap- 
plied to a woman, signifies that 
she is in a violent fit of ill- 
temper. Jamieson explains it 
as "high airs,'' and derives it 
from the French tantrans, nick- 
nacks. This etymology cannot 
be accepted — firstly, because 
there is no such word in the 
French language ; and secondly, 
because if there were, the mean- 
ings are not in the slightest 
degree related. The "English 
Slang Dictionary" derives it 
from a dance called, in Italy, 
the tarantula^ because persons 
in the tantrums dance and caper 
about 1 The word is composed 
of the Gaelic deannt haste, vio- 
lence, hurry; and trom, heavy, 
whence violent and heavy, ap- 
plied to a fit of sudden passion. 

Tapetless, heedless, foolish ; pro- 
bably from the Gaelic tapadJi, 
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actmtj, deremeas; and to- 
foidK, quick, active, manly, 
bold, with the addition of the 
Bngliflh Uu^ want of olevemeas 
or activity. 

The tapeilm, nunfeeded hizzie, 
She's saft at beat, and lometfainK lazy. 

— BuKifs: To John Laprmik, 

Ta]Mnire4ajl, top-over-tail, or 
topsy-turvy (enoneoiiBly printed 
in Jamieeon tap-our-tail), has 
the same meaning as ta/pmiL- 
Uerie, and the English head-aver" 
heels, 

Ta|>|iUoorie, top-heavy ; or tajfpu' 
tourie, round at the top. From 
the Flemish, Datch, and Eng- 
lish top; and the flemish and 
Dutch loer, French lourd, heavy ; 
tourU, from the Flemish, loere, 
round abont; the French tour 
andoutoiir. 

Tappit-htti, a crested hen, or a 
hen with a top toft of feathers ; 
a phrase applied to a large bottle 
or jar of wine or spirits. 

Blythe, blythe, and meiry waa A0, 
BIythe was she but and ben, 

Weel she loo'ed a Hawick gill. 
And leuch to see a ta^t-JUm. 

—Tea Ta^U MiiceUatty : Andrew 
mmdhie CutHe Gun. 

Come, bumpers high, express your joy, 
The bowl we maun renew it. 

The U^^t'ken gae bring her ben. 
To welcome Willie Stewart. 

— B0SN8. 

Their hostess appeared with a huge 
pewter measuring pot, containing at least 
three Englbh quaru, familiarly termed a 
/«/^7-A**i.— Scott : Wteverley. 



Blithe, bfithe, and meny are we, 

Kck and wak o' merry men. 
What care we though the cock may crow. 

We're masters o' the ta^pU hem. 

—Chaslbs Gray : )VhUtU BhMc 
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This term," says Jamieson, 
denoted in Aberdeen a large 
bottle of claret, holding three 
magnnms or Soots pints ; " bat 
as regards the quantity opinion 
differs. AH agree, however, 
that a tappU-hen held consider- 
ably more than an ordinary 
bottle. 

Tapnlteerie, in confusion, up- 
side down, topsy-turvy. Pos- 
sibly from the Gaelic toabk, the 
side; and ealtair, to tread, to 
trample. Topejf'turvy is ap- 
parently from the same source, 
and not from '' top-side the 
t'other way," as some etymolo- 
gists have suggested. 

Gie me a cannle hour at e'en, 
My arms about my dearie, O, 

And warldly cares and warldly men 
May a' gang ia^alUerie, O I 

— Burns. 

In an excellent translation into 
German of Bnms's " Green grow 
the rashes, O I " appended as a 
note in Chambers's "Scottish 
Songs," the two lines in which 
tapeaUeerie occurs are weU ren- 
dered: — 

Mag Erdenvolk and Erdenplag, 
Kofjuber daxait Kop/uiUer geYMO. 

Tapthrawn, perverse, obstinate, 
unreasonably argumentative ; 
from tojp, the head or brain, 
metaphorically the intellect ; 
and thrawn, twisted wrongly. 
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Tartar. To catoh a 7<irtar, to be 
oveipowered in argument or in 
fight, by one whose prowess had 
been denied or unsuspected; 
to get the worst of it. Tartar^ 
says the Slang Dictionary, is 
" a savage fellow, an ugly cus- 
tomer." To "catch a Tfuriair,'* 
is to discoYer, somewhat un- 
pleasantly, that a person is by 
no means so mild or good tem- 
pered as was supposed. 

This saying originated from the story 
of an Irish soldier in the imperial servioet 
who, in a battle against the Tuxics, called 
out to his comrade that he had caught a 
Tartar. "Bring him along then," said 
he. "He won't come," said Paddy. 
" Then oome along yourself," replied his 
comrade. "Bedadl" said he, "but he 
won't let me 1 " A Tartar is also an adept 
at any feast or game. " He is quite a 
tartar at cricket or billiards."— Gross's 
Classicai DicHonaty iff ih* Vufgar 
Tot^gm** 

Grose's story was evidently in- 
vented. Philology had no need 
to travel into Tartary to escplain 
the source of a peculiarly British 
phrase, which has no equivalent 
in any language but English and 
Scotch: inasmuch as it is of 
native origin, from the Gaelic 
tartar, a great noise, clamour, 
bustle, confusion ; tartaraeh, 
bustling, noisy, uproaring, un- 
manageable. 

Tartarian is a word used by the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan 
era to signify a strong thief, or 
a noisy blustering villain. 

Tass, a small heap of earth or 
cluster of flowers; from the 
French ta$, a parcel or pack. 



There lived a lass in Inverness, 
She was the pride of a' the toun, 

Blythe as the lark on gowan tdus 
When fine the nest it's newly flown. 

—Allan Cumnihgham. 

Tatshie, according to Jamieson, 
signifies dressed in a slovenly 
manner ; and tatird, a rag. 

Tatterdemalion, a ragged, miser- 
able object. A colloquial word 
introduced into England by the 
Scotch ; and supposed by Eng- 
lish phflologists to be from the 
Icelandic tdur, a torn garment. 
The roots, however, are de- 
rivable from the Gaelic ; that of 
tatter is from dud, a rag ; from 
whence the provincial English 
dud, meaning a scarecrow. 
Malum comes from meall and 
meailan, a lump^ a heap of con- 
fused objects ; from whence the 
primary meaning of (otterde- 
malion would seem to be a 
"heap of rags," applied con- 
temptuously to the wearer of 
them. Mr. James M'Kie, of 
Kilmarnock, quotes in his Bib- 
liography of Burns, " The Jolly 
Beggars, or Tatterdemalioni, a 
cantata by Robert Bums. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver k Boyd, 1808." 

Tavern sign of the Dog and 
Dnck. This is usually ex- 
plained in the English sense of 
a "Dog" and a " Duck," with 
a representation on the sign- 
board of a sportsman shooting 
wild ducks, followed by a dog 
ready to spring into the water. 
It is probable, however, that the 
sign is of greater antiquity than 
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the conquest of England by the 
Danes and Saxons ; and that it 
dates from the Celtic period, 
and was originally Jkoch afi 
Diuf/h, or "Drink to-day/' an 
invitation to all travellers and 
passers by to step in and drink ; 
and that it was not by any 
means confined to the shooters 
of dncks, or to the watery dis- 
tricts in which such sports were 
possible. The perversions of 
the word deoeh (drink), by the 
English and Lowland Scotch , are 
veiy numerous. One of them 
in particular deserves to be cited, 
do^8 no9e, which is, or used to 
be, a favourite drink of the 
populace in London, composed 
• of beerandgin. Charles Di(^ens, 
ill Pickwick, describes dog*g 
note as a warm drink ; but the 
compiler of Hotten*s Slang Dic- 
tionary affirms it to be a cold 
drink — so called, because it was 
** as cold as a dog's nose." The 
true derivation is most probably 
from the Gaelic deoch and not, 
custom ; and notag, customary, 
or usual ; and thus signifies the 
'* usual drink." Another com- 
mon and equally ludicrous per- 
version of the Gaelic is "Old 
Tom," which is used by the 
publicans of London, illustrated 
by a large tom-cat sitting on a 
barrel of gin. The origin of the 
phrase is o/, drink, and taonif to 
pour out ; whence, to pour out 
the fetvourite liquor. 

Tayey's locker, Davy's locker, 
Davy Jones's locker. These 
singular phrases, used princi- 



pally among sailors, all signify 
death simply, or death fay drown- 
ing in the sea. Their origin has 
never been very satisfactorily ex- 
plained or accounted for; and 
no one has yet told the world 
whether Tavejf or Davy was a 
zeal or a fabulous person, or 
who Joiui was, and what was 
signified by his Zoeto*. The Teu- 
tonic roots of the English and 
Scotch lang^nages fail to give 
the slightest hint or clue to the 
etymology of the expression, 
and thus compel inquirers to 
look to the Celtic for a possible 
solution of the mystery. In 
Gaelic is found tai$nh {taiv or 
taif)f death ; and tamh (tav), the 
ocean; ionadh, a place; and 
loehd, sleep, or a closing of 
the eyes. Taimh or iamh may 
account for the corruption into 
Tatfey or Davy, ionadh for Jone$, 
and lo0hd for loeher. This ex- 
planation supplies an intelli- 
gible and appropriate meaning 
to Davy Jonet't looker, the gro- 
I tesque combination of words in 
Scotch and English which has 
become proverbial among sea- 
faring people. 

According to Wright's "Pro- 
vincial English Dictionary," 
David Jonee is a name given by 
sailors to a "sea-deviL" But 
whether the "sea-devil" had 
or had not a looker we are not 
informed. Nares, in his Glos- 
sary, says that one " Davy " was 
a proficient in sword and buck- 
ler exercise, celebrated at the 
close of the sixteenth century. 
It does not appear, however. 
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that any of these allusions cap 
shed any light on the origin of 
Davy^B locker, 

Tawdy, a term of contempt for 
a child; tawdy-fee^ a fine for 
illegitimacy; also, a deprecia- 
tory epithet for the podex. The 
etymology is unknown, but may 
be connected with the Qaelic 
todkar, excrement, and, by ex- 
tension of meaning, to the senses 
in which it is applied to the 
podex, or to a child. Todkar 
also signifies a field manured by 
folding cattle upon it. Taudis, 
in French, signifies a miserable 
and dirty hole or hovel. In Irish 
Gaelic, tod or todan signifies a 
lump, a clod, a round mass, 
which may also have some re- 
mote connection with the idea 
of the podex. 



ie, tame, peaceable, friendly, 
easily led. Qaelic taobhaeh {too- 
vaeh), friendly, partial, inclined 
to kindness ; erroneously derived 
from tow, a rope, or to be led by 
a rope. 

Hamely, tatvtif quiet, cannle, 

An' unco sonsie. 
—Burns : Auld Farmer's Addtrss. 

Tawpie, a foolish person, especi- 
ally a foolish girL 

Gawkies, tommies, gowks and fools. 
— Burns : Vtrtes Written at Selkirk. 

This word is usually derived 
from the French taupe, a mole 
— erroneously supposed to be 
blind; but the Gaelic origin is 
more probable, from taip, a 



lump, a lumpish or clumsy per- 
son. 

Dons le royaume dea tau/es, les borgnes 
sont rois. — French Proverb. 

Teen, tene, teyne, provocation, 
anger, wrath. From the Gaelic 
tevM, fire ; teinitidh, fiery, angry. 

Last day I grat wi* spite and ieen^ 

As poet Boms cam' by : 
That to a bard I should be seen, 

Wi' half my channel dry. 
—Burns : Humble Pttitian e/Bruar 
Water. 

Teethie, crabbed, ill-natured, 
snarling ; applied metaphori- 
cally from the action of a dog 
which shows its teeth when 
threatening to bite. The Eng- 
lish word toothsome, which has 
no relation in meaning to teeihiey 
is often used instead of dainty^ 
from the erroneous idea that 
dainty is derived from dene, a 
tooth. The real derivation of 
dainty is from the Gaelic deanta, 
complete, perfect, well formed, 
and finished. When Shakspeare 
speaks of his "dainty Ariel,*' 
or a man praises the dainty hand 
or lips of his beloved, he does 
not mean that the teeth should 
be employed upon them, but 
that they are well-formed, com- 
plete, or beautifully perfect. 

Teind, a tax, a tribute, a tithe, 
a tenth ; teind-free, exempt from 
tithes or taxation. 

But we that live in Fairy Land 
No sidcness know, nor pain, 

I quit my body when I will, 
And take to it again ; 

And I would never tire, Janet, 
In Elfin land to dwell : 
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Bat aye at evoy seran yean' end. 
They pay the Uind to bdl ; 

And I'm see fax and fair of flesh, 
I ftar 'twill be myad. 
—Border Mm$tnl^: TTUVamt^ 



Tendal knife. Jamieson cites 
from an inventoiy, " two belts, 
a tenddd krU/e, a hone comb, 
and a burning iron ; *' and at a 
loss to aocoiint for the word, 
asks: "Shall we snppoee that 
knives celebrated for their tem- 
per had been formerly made 
somewhere in the dale, or val- 
ley of Tyne, in England f It 
might, however, be the name 
of the maker f " These are, no 
doubt, ingeniooB suppositions, 
but both appear to be wrong if 
tested by the Gaelic, in which 
Uan signifies long and thin ; and 
iail, or taile, strong ; whence 
Undal hnife, a knife with a long, 
thin, strong blade. 

Tent, to take heed, to act 
cautiously and warily, to be 
attentive. From the French 
tenter, to tiy, to attempt. Ten- 
tie, cautious, waiy ; to tak tent, 
to take care; to beware; tenUeu, 
careless. 

When the tod preaches tak imi o' the 
Iambs. 

— Alxjm Ramsay : Scot* Proverb, 

But warily ieni when ye come to court me, 
And oome na unless the back yett be ajee. 
Syne up the back stair and let naebody see. 
And come as ye were na comin' to me. 
—Burns : Oh W^hUtUandrUantu t» 
you, my Lad, 

I rede you, honest man, tak UiU, 

Yell show your folly. 
—Burns : BpUtU to James Smith. 



The tioM flew by wi* tomtlttt heed. 
Till 'twixt the bte and eariy, 

Wi' sma' peisoasion she agieed 
To see me throogh the barley. 
— BvKNS : Com Riga mmd BmHty Rigt, 

See ye Uke tmt to this ! 
— Bbn Jomson : Smd Sko^henUts, 

Teribos je teri odin, the war cry 
of the men of Hawick at the 
battle of Flodden, and still pre- 
served in the traditions of the 
town. The fall choros is often 
sung at festive gatherings, not 
only in the gallant old border 
town itself, but in the remotest 
districts of Canada, the United 
States, and Australia, wherever 
Hawick men and natives of the 
Scottish Border congregate to 
keep up the remembrance of 
their native land, and the haunts 
of their boyhood. 

Teribus yg teriodiu. 

Sons of heroes slain at Flodden, 

Imitating Bolder bowmen. 

Aye ddeod yoor ri^ts and common. 

Attempts have been frequently 
made to connect this Border 
ballad with the names of the 
Scandinavian and Norse demi- 
gods, Thor and Odin; but these 
heroes were wholly unknown to 
the original possessors of the 
Scottish soil, and but veiy par- 
tially known to the Danish and 
Saxon invaders, who came after 
them. The ballad, of which these 
mysterious words form the bur- 
den, is one of patriotic " defence 
and defiance" against the in- 
vaders of the soil. TeribuM ye 
teri otUn is an attempt at a 
phonetic rendering of the Gaelic 
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Tir a hwddVB, Hr a dvm, which, 
translated, means " Land of 
Tictoiy, and Ijuid of defence." 

Teth, spirit, mettle, humour, tem- 
per, disposition; usually em- 
ployed in the sense of high- 
spirited. The word was Eng- 
lish in the Elizabethan era, and 
was pronounced and written 
tiih, from the Gaelic teth, hot. 

She's good mettle, of a good sttnring 
stnin, and goes iiik, — ^Bbaumont and 
Flktchbr. 

Take a widow — a good itatinch wench 
that's adL^Jdem, 

ttt'titJCd^ iU-himumred.— Jamibson. 

Tench, a drink, a draught of 
liqnor. This word has been de- 
rived by Jamieson and others 
from the Tentonic (0^, and 
iimght^ to draw or poll. As no 
such words are to be f onnd in 
the Tentonic languages, it is 
possible that Jamieson meant 
the German zag^ the English 
lug, to pnll or draw; whence, 
in yalgar language, a long pvU 
at the bottle or tankard, a deep 
draught. It seems more prob- 
able, however, that the Lowland 
Scotch word is a comption of 
the Gaelic licoeA, a drink, as in 
the phrase, " dtoeh an' domis," 
a drink at the door, a stirrup 
cup. (See Dxux, ante, p. 42.) 

Tevoo. This nearly obsolete word 
was formerly used by women 
in contemptuous depreciation 
of a male flirt, fond of their 
society, but who was never seri- 
ous in his attentions to theuL 



It has been supposed to be 
somehow or other derived from 
the French, but no word simUar 
to it appears in that language. 
It is probably from the Gaelic 
It, a person, a creature ; and^v, 
an abbreviation of fuachaidkf a 
flirt, a jilt, a deceiver. 

Tew is a word of many meanings 
in Scotland, but most commonly 
signifies to work hard. It also 
signifies to struggle, to strive, 
to fatigue, to overpower, to make 
tough. '* Sair tern '* signifies old 
or sore diificulties or troubles ; 
tewing on, toiling on ; sidr tewd, 
greatly fatigued, are common 
expressions. Jamieson derives 
the word from the French tuer, 
to kill; Nares cites instances in 
which it is used in the sense of 
tow, to pull along by a rope. 
Possibly, however, it is but a 
misspelling of the Scottish teuek 
(with the omission of the 
g^ttral j, the BngUsh tough, in 
which the omitted guttral is re- 
placed by the sound of /, as 
tu/). The Gaelic tiugh, thick, 
at\S, strong, is doubtless an 
allied word. 

Thack and raip^ from the thatch 
of a house ; and rope, the bind- 
ing or fastening which keeps 
the thatch in its place. Hence, 
metaphorically, the phrase ap- 
plied to the conduct of an un- 
reasonable and disorderly per- 
son, that he acts "out of a' 
thack and raip,** as if the roof 
of his house were uncovered, 
and let in the wind and weather ; 
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or, in Tulgar slang, as if he had 
" a slate or a tile loose.'* 

Thatnns, the strings of a violin, 
harp, or other instrument for 
which wire is not nsed, called 
in England cat-gat The word 
is derived irom the German, 
Dutch, and Flemish darm, gut, 
intestines; the German plural 

Oh, had M'LadUan, thairm-vos^mni 



BecD there to hear this heavenly bond en- 



—Burns: Tht Brigt of Ayr. 

Come, screw the pegi wi' tunefa' cheep, 
And ower the tkturms be trying. 

— BuKNs: Th€ Ordbudion, 

The word, thoughimmediately 
derived from the Teutonic, may, 
in the sense of gut or entrails, 
have some connection with the 
practice of divination hy the 
ancient Augurs, who studied 
the intestines of sacrificed birds 
to foretell future events. But 
this is a mere conjecture foun- 
ded upon the fact, that the 
Gaelic tairvi^ or fAatrm, signifies 
divination. 

From Oiavrvi^ string made from 
gut, may probably come the 
Scottish words Ovmm^ to play on 
a stringed instrument, and, in a 
contemptuous sense, ikrumiMT^ 
an inferior fiddler. Possibly the 
English i^bnum is a corruption and 
euphemism of thnim. 

Thane, a very ancient title of no- 
bility in Scotland, equivalent in 
rank to an English earL Mac- 
beth, according to Shakspeare, 



was Thane of Cawdor. Jamie- 
son suggests its derivation from 
the Anglo-Saxon tkegn^ a servant ; 
but as the title was peculiar to 
the Gael, wholly unknown to 
the Saxon, and implied rather 
mastery and dominion than ser- 
vitude, a Celtic etymology is 
most probable ; that etymology 
is f oxmd in tamaiiAxaT^ a gover- 
nor, a lord, a prince ; one second 
in rank to the king or sovereign; 
and tonottleacA, governing, act- 
ing as a thane, or master. 

The noo, or the now, a oommon 
Scotticism for just now, imme- 
diately, presenUy, by and by. 

Theak, theek, to thatch a house. 
Greek Bjik^ (<A£te), a small house, 
a repository ; German doM, a 
roof; old English <Aeeean, to 
cover; Gaelic ii^ and toocA, a 
house. 

Besue Bell and Mary Gray, 

They were twa bonnie lastes. 
They btggit a bower on 3pon bum brae. 

And tfuekit it o'er wi' rashes. 
—Ballad : Bessie Bell and Mary Gray. 

Ye'Il sit on hit white hanse bane, 
And 111 pike out his bonnie blue een ; 
Wi' ae lock o' his gowden hair 
We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 
•^MintinUy of the ScotHtk Border: 
The Twa Coriies. 

The cosy roof Ukeekti wi' most-oovcred 
strae. 

—Jambs Ballantinb. 

Them, they, those. These plural 
pronouns are often used in Scot- 
land instead of the singular t<, 
especially when applied to oat- 
meal porridge, brose, hotch- 
potch, and broth, or soup. The 
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idea of plurality seems to be 
attached to porridge, from the 
mnltiplicity of the grains of 
meal, of which the dish is com- 
pounded, and to hotch-potch, 
barley broth, and other soaps, 
for 'the same reason of their 
nnmeronB ingredients. 

Why dinna ye snp jre're parritch, Johnnie f 

JoknKte — I dinna like them. 

— Galt. 

Once at the annual dinner to his tenants, 
given by the Duke of Booclench, the 
Duchess pressed a burly old fanner, to 
whom she wished to show attention, to 
partake of some pea-soup. "Mudde 
obleeged to your Grace," said the faxxaxx^ 
" but I downa tak' tkem. Tkey'rt owre 
wundy 1 ''—The Eitrick Shepherd, 

Each true-hearted Scotsman, by nature 

jocose. 
Can cheeifully dine on a disl\fu' o' brose. 
And the grace be a wish to get plenty of 

those; 
And it's O for the kail brose o' Scotland, 
And O for the Scottish kail brose. 

— Albxanobr Watson : Oid Seng, 

Then-a-days, in former time, as 
opposed to the English and 
Scottish phrase, now-a-<2a^<, in 
the present time. 

Thepes, gooseberries, or more 
properly gofu or thorn berries ; 
in Dutch and Flemish (2oom, or 
thorn-berries. Mr. HaUiwell, in 
his Archaic Dictionary, cites 
ihepe9 as an Bastem Counties 
word, used in Sir Thomas 
Brown*s works. It is also cur- 
rent in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. The derivation is un- 
known. 

Thetes, traces or. harness of a 
horse drawing a vehicle. To 



be "out of the traces," Is to 
be out of rule, governance, or 
controL 

To be quite out of the thetetj <*.«., to be 
disorderly in one's conduct. ... To be 
out of thete is a phrase applied to one who 
is rusted as to any art or sdence from want 
of practice. — Jamubson. 

The word is derived by Jamie- 
son from the Icelandic ihaUWj a 
cord, a small rope ; but is more 
probably from the Gaelic Uiod; 
aspirated ihoadt a rope. 



Thief -like, ngly, disagreeable. 
This Scottish phrase does not 
sig^nify dishonest-looking, but 
simply repulsive, or disagree- 
able ; possibly because the Low- 
land Scotch who made use of 
it suffered but too often from 
the incursions of the Highland 
cattle-stealers into the pastures 
and sheep-folds, associated in 
their minds with all that was 
most offensive, morally and phy- 
sically. 

That's a thief-Uke mutch jre have on, 
/.«., that's an ugly cap you have on. — 
Jamibson. 

Thief'Wu occurs in two common pro- 
verbial phrases-^the thie/er-iike the better 
soldier ; the aulder the thie/er^iike. Ye're 
like the horse's bains, the aulder ye grow 
the thte/er-/ike,—jAUiESOit. 

Thlg, to beg or borrow; some- 
times written thigger. 

The father buys, the son biggs (buildsX 
The oye (grandson) sells, and hit son 
thigs. 
—Allan Ramsay's Seetx Proverb. 

And if the wives and dirty brats, 
E'en thigger at your doors an' yetts. 
—Burns: Addrees of Beelzdmb. 
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ThinWlang, to grow weaiy, to be 
impAtieiit of another'g atMenoe ; 
to think the time long. 

Bvt tAimJk da' Ahw lune, tho* I puig awm', 
The nunmer is oooiiii', aiold wintcr'i 



And 111 oome fa*ck and Me thee in spite 
o' than n'. 

— >S«v.' Lijgu 0' Bmckmm. 

Thistlecock or thrustlecock, the 
thruBh, more poetically called 
the mam, both in Old KngliBh 
and Scottish poetry. 

The primroM is the fmirest flower 
That qxings on moir or dale ; 

An* the ikUtUctck is the honniest bird 
That sings on the evening gale. 

—Bmlhul ^ Proud Lady 

ThlTel, a cndgel, a large shil- 
lelagh. Etymology miknown. 

An' for a Mnw/ they did use 
A sturdy stump o' knotty spruce. 

•^Jofm 0* ArkktC, 

Tholeable, tholesome, tolerable, 
that may be endnred ; ikdamu^ 
sufferance, endurance. ThtAt is 
doubtless from the same root 
as the Latin toZsnifv, and the 
Gaelic doEM, soffeninoe, dolour, 
pain. 

Thowlest. Perhaps a cormption 
of ^ktvleu^ weak ; withoat ihevat 
and sinews. Gaelio tt'ic^A, thick, 
strong ; whence thjo^deu^ with- 
out strength or thickness. 

For fortune aye fisvoun the active and 

banld. 
But ruins the wooer that's ikowUn and 

cauld. 

—Allan Ramsay. 



Her down ercmna pat oib ihmu, 
C o n s cience - sa ys I, ye rtw w frrr jad, 
111 write, and that a hearty bland 
This very ni^it. 
— BvBMs: B^utUtc 



Thrmine According to Jamieson 
this word signifies to be con 
stantly harping on one subject 
and is deriyed from the Tea 
tonic or Swedish traegen, assi 
duona. He is of opinion also that 
miM, to cry the same thing over 
and over again, is synonymous, 
and of the same origin. But 
more probably, in the sense of 
harping continiially on one sub- 
ject, of compUiint, ikravu is 
from the Greek ihrtno%, a lamen- 
tation. Bane is probably from 
the Gaelic mn, to roar. 

Thrun, to thrive, to prosper. 
Etymology uncertain. Jamieson 
supposes it to be from the Ice- 
landia 

Well wat your honour, tkrmm for that, 
quo' she. 

—Ross's Helawrt. 

Can you expect to iktwm. 

That hae been guilty o' so great a wrangf 

Thraas^, busy, crowded with work 
or occupation ; from the Eng- 
lish throng^ to crowd, and the 
German drtrng, pressure, drdln- 
^en, to press, and the Flemish 
drmgtnt to press, to squeese. 

Upon a bonnie day in June, 
When wearin' through the afternoon, 
Twa dogs that were nae tkrmtig at hame. 
Foregathered anoe upon a time. 

—Burns \ Tk* 7\ua Degt. 
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Tbe deil sat grim unang tlM reek, 
Thnmi: bundling brimstonematches I 
—yaceHte Song : Awa\ye IVAigs, 
Awa\ 

Thrapple, the throat ; akin to the 
English CArott^. 

As murder at his ihraffU shored ; 
And hell mixed in the bmlae [broil]. 
— BusMS : EfittU to Roiert Gmkam. 

When we had a Scots Parliament,— <ieil 
rax thev tkrappUs that reft us o't. 

Scott: Rob Roy, 

Thimw, a twist, a fit of ill- 
homonr; ^vrawa^ twisted, con- 
torted. Thravm-gMit^ with a 
twisted or contorted pa&, or 
mouth; and, metaphorically, a 
cantankerous, morose person 
who is always grumbling. (106- 
hii is from the Gaelic gob^ a 
mouth; whence the English 
slang, "the gift of the ^06," 
the ^ of eloquence, or power 
of much speaking. TKravaart^ 
perverse, obstinate; tAmw, to 
contradict ; ihrowu^ ikroe», twists 
or contortions of pain ; also, a 
little while, or a turn of time, a 
twist. 

She turns the key wi' cannie ikraw, 
—Burns: //aUowt'en. 

When I a little Mfww had made my moan. 
Bewailing mine misfovtune and mischance. 
—TJU King^s Quair. 

There are twa hens into the crib, 
Have fed this month and mair; 

Make ha5te and throw their necks about, 
That Colin weel may fare. 

^Micklb: Thorns nae Luck About tho 
Houu. 

He's easy wi' a' body that's easy wi* 
lim; but if ye throw him, ye had better 
•Antw the deevil.— Scott : Rob Roy. 



TVoiff seems akin to the Eng- 
lish Hvroe, a throb, a twist of 
pain, and is probably from the 
Teutonic. 

Threpe, or threap, to argue, to 
contend pertinaciously in argu- 
ment, to assert obstinately in 
spite of reason ; from the Gaelic 
dri^, or trip, to contend, to 
fight. 

It's not for a man with a woman to tkne^t 
Unless he first give owre the plea : 

As we began well now leave off- 
Ill tak my auld cloak about me. 
—Old Boliad, quotod by Sm akspbarx. 

Some herds, weel learned upon the benk, 
Wad threap auld folk the thing mistook. 
—Burns: Efistlt to Simoom, 

T%fxapin*s no' provin*. 

—Allan Ramsay. 

This is na threap* ware [/./., this is 
genuine ware, not to be ai^gued about]. — 
Allan Ramsat. 

Thfimle, thriinmel, to press, to 
squeeze ; t^rMnp, tkrwrnp^ to press 
as in a crowd, to push. Ety- 
mology imcertain, but possibly 
from the Flemish drempd^ an 
entrance^whence to force an 
entrance, to press through, to 
push through. 

Throiigfh. This word, the Gaelic 
iircimh, the Kymric tmo, and 
the Teutonic dwreht enters more 
largely into its structure of 
Scottish compound terms and 
phrases, than was ever the case 
in England. Thus the Scotch 
havetAroK^A-^wMi^, perseverance ; 
tkrwugh-gcmn, and thrvughrga/ng- 
Utg^ persevering, also waste- 
ful, prodigaU going through 
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one's meaiiB ; through-pU, acti- 
Titj, energy, that puti a thing 
through; through'fare, or through- 
gang, a thoroughfare; through' 
iiher, confused ; through-iUme, 
a stone as thiok as the wall; 
ihrough-piUin\ arthrough-bearin*, 
a bare subsistence, enough to 
get through the world with; 
and the yerb to through, or thrueh, 
to penetrate, to go through. 
Sir Walter Scott uses through- 
gaun in Rob Roy, in the sense 
of a severe exposure of one's 
life and conduct, during a rigid 
cross-examination. 

Throwther, higgledy - piggledy, 
helter - skelter, in confusion ; 
possibly a corruption of through- 
itJier, or through-eaeh-other. 

Till— akdp— a shot ! they're aff a' 
tktvwiAer, 
To save their skin. 
— Burns: Enmai Cry iutd Pre^tr, . 

Thnim, a musical sound, also 
a thread. Oray tki'umM, the 
popular phrase in Scotland for 
the purring of a cat, the sound 
of a spinning-wheel, the thread 
remaining at the end of a web ; 
apparently derived from the 
Gaelic troimh, through. 

Q>me out wi' your moolins, come out wi' 

your crumbs, 
And keep in slee bandrons [the cat] to 

sing y^gruy thrums. 
—Jambs Ballantinb : A Vrict/rom tJu 

HuXftlSt 

Thnd, a dull, heavy blow: ety- 
mology unknown. Lord Neaves 
considered it a comic word, 
though it is difficult to see 



why, e^peciaUy when such 
serious use of it was made 
by Gawin Douglas and Allan 
Ramsay: — 

The fearful ihmit of the tempestoons tide. 
— Gawin Douglas : Transla/um oj 
the Enid. 

The air grew rough with boisterous tkftds. 
Allan Ramsay : The Visum. 

Swith on a hardened clay he fell, 
Right fax was heard the thwL 

— Hardyktiute. 

Tid, tid-bit, tydy. All these 
words, like the English tidt, are 
derivable from the idea of time, 
the German zeii, the Dutch 
and Flemish txjd, Tid, in the 
Scottish language, signifies sea- 
son ; the English tid-bit is a 
seasonable bit. Bit is from 
the Gaelic biadh, food, and not 
from the English bUe, or that 
which is bitten. The French 
moroeau, the English mortd, is 
unquestionably derived from 
mordre, to bite. Tgdy, season- 
able ; " a tydy bride " is a phrase 
applied to an unmarried girl who 
is about to become a mother, 
and in that state is married and 
taken home to her bridegroom's 
house, in order that the coming 
child may be bom after wed- 
lock, and thus become legiti- 
mised. 

Tift, English t^j^, a slight quar- 
rel, a fit of ill-humour; tip, a 
slang word for money given to 
a servant as a small gratuity 
to procure drink or otherwise ; 
called by the French a jx>ttr 
boircy and by the Germans trink' 



Ttg — Ttmmer. 
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gM. No BngliBh or Scottish 
etymologist has sacoeeded in 
tracing these words to their 
sources. Jamieson derives tifi 
from the Icelandic tyfta, to 
chastise ; Johnson declares t^, a 
quarrel, to he ' * a low word, with- 
out etymology;" Richardson has 
tifft a drink, which he thinks a 
cormption of tippU, an allied 
word ; Ash defines f\^ to be a 
ooimption of the Tentonic Upd^ 
a dug or teat, while the ancient 
author of "Gkuophylacium Angli- 
canum " surpasses all his prede- 
cessors and successors in in- 
genuity by deriving tipty and 
tipfiU from the Latin tvpubi, a 
water-spider, because that in- 
sect is always drinking I Mr. 
Halliwell, without entering on 
the etymological question, says 
that in English provincial dia- 
lects tiff has three meanings — 
small beer, a draught of any 
liquor, and to fall headlong from 
the effects of drink. 

There are several derivatives 
in the Scottish language from 
Hft, a quarrel, vis., (t/ty, quarrel- 
some, apt to take offence ; 1^ 
ing^ an angry scolding ; and "to 
be in a Hfter,** ie., in a difficult 
and disagreeable position where 
one is likely to be severely repri- 
manded. Possibly the Scottish 
tiift (a quarrel), the English tiff 
(a fit of ill -humour), are as 
closely allied in meaning as they 
are in sound. 

T^, a twitch, a touch, a sharp 
stroke; also a slight fit of ill- 
temper ; possibly, in both senses, 



derived from the Gaelic JLamg, 
anger, and taoigeaeh, angry, and 
as such disposed to strike a 
blow. 

A game among children. He who in 
this game gives the stroke, says to the 
person to whom he has givea it, *' Ye bear 
my ^.''— Jamisson. 

TilUe-soul. According to Jamie- 
son, this word signifies " a place 
to which a gentleman sends the 
horses and servants of his guests, 
when he does not choose to en- 
tertain them at his own ex- 
pense." He derives it from the 
French ti22e«, a ticket; and tolde, 
pay. There is, however, no 
such word as tilla, a ticket, in 
the French language. There is 
tUUTf which means, "detacher 
avec la main les filaments du 
chanvre," «.«., to remove with 
the hand the filaments of hemp. 
But this operation has certainly 
nothing to do with the ex- 
planation given to tilUe-ioul. 
The true derivation appears to 
be from the Gaelic till, to turn 
away; and «vZ<, feeding, fatness, 
good bodily entertainment ; 
whence tiUie-ioul or till ttdi, to 
turn away for entertainment 
elsewhere. 

Timmer, timber; from the 
Flemish timmer. This word is 
used not alone as signifying 
wood, but in the sense of build- 
ing or constructing out of wood ; 
and, by extension of meaning, 
into constructing or ^Mhioning 
generally; and, by still wider 
extension, into doing or per- 
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fonBin^ **To gife one s 
merktC" iignHfei to beat one 
wtth a stick (or pieoe o( timber). 
TtMevr-breeks and riwfi irk 
were IndScroas terms for a cofBn. 
yiwwi'i wiiw, in the Tlemisli, and 
tkmmanumj In the German, 
sfgniiied a carpenter, an artilioer 
in woodland also a woodmonger, 
or woodman. 

Timmigr op Hut flaBi Le., to widd die 
flail; //jKMrroptbefloorvkfaadMhdoot, 
/.«., to dean it. ... To timmer v^ tiie 
Umofa, /.^., to be baOycaiploTed in leam- 
ic . . . Oh, a» he iimt m ep t up the Latml 
/.#., what a deal of Latin be cnploya. — 
jAumaoM, 

And who in nnging ooold ezcd 
Faaied Donglas, Bbhop of Dankd' ; 
He tbrtmet'dn^ though it be kuig. 
In snde braid Soou a Vinpl's nng. 
— Ingkam's Poems. 

Tine, to lose; iM, lost This 
ancient English word has long 
been confined to Scottish litera- 
ture and parlance. 

What waa Hni through tree, 
Tiee ihall it win. 

•^Piert Pl&mg^maM, 

He never Hni a cow that grat for a 
needle. 

Where there te nothing the king Hiut his 
right. 

All's not iUa that's in danger. 

Better spoil your joke than thu yoar 
friend. 

Ting heart— all's gone. 
—Allan Ramsay's ScoU Proverbs, 

Next my heart I'll wear her. 
For fear my jewel tine. — Bukns. 

Tinkle -sweetie. According to 
JamioHon, tvnJde-iwtetU was a 



bmgh to a be& that 
at eight o'dock in the 
ing. A p tet ious beD, which 
was ning at two in the after- 
noon, was called the " kafl beU,*" 
U^ the dinner bdL TMU- 
wwutit was soperseded as a 
phrase b^ the "aocht hour bdL** 
Jamieson, at a loss for the ety- 
mology, says "it was thns de- 
nominated becanse the sound 
of it was swfltf to the ears of 
appi entices and shopmen, be- 
canse they were then at liberty 
to shut np for the night. " The 
con jectore is no donbt ingeni- 
ous ; but it maybe asked whether 
the kail or dinner bell might 
not have been as justly entitled 
to be called sweet as the bell 
that announced the cessation of 
labour? The word is apparently 
a relic of the Tery old time when 
the kings and nobles of Scot- 
land and the merchants of Bdin- 
buigh all spoke or understood 
Gaelic. In that language dtaa 
(d pronounced as () signified to 
shut up, to dose ; ^loocUk (pro- 
nounced f^) signified a cry, a 
call ; and mtaUeadid, labour, 
work, toil ; whence dvinglao 
{tiUnglao, quasi tinHe) and iwd' 
teaehd corrupted into noeeUe, 
Thus the phrase would mean a 
call or summons, to cease from 
labour, or, in modem parlance, 
** to shut np shop." 

Tinsel, loss ; from Une, to lose. 

My profit is not your tinsel, 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots 
Prvper&s. 



Tippenny — TitHe^billie. 
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Tippenny, from twopence ; whence 
tippenny, at the price of two 
pence ; twopenny ale. 

Wi' tippenny well fear nae evil, 
Wi' osquebae we'll face the devil. 
—Burns: Tamtt SfumUr. 

Mr. Lo^ve Weimaiirs, a once 
noted French author, who tran- 
slated or paraphrased Bums 
into French, rendered the first 
of these lines by "Aveo deuz 
sous, nous ne craindrons rien," 
with twopence we'll fear no- 
thing, thus leaving the ale ont 
of the question. 

Tirl, to turn the knob, the pin, or 
other fastening of a door. The 
word is of constant occurrence 
in the ballad poetry of Scot- 
land. 

Oh he*8 gone roond and round about 
And HriedwX the pin. 

—WillU and May Margartt, 

Till, to spin round as in a 
whirlwind, to unroof with a 
high wind. 

Whyles, on the strong-winged tempest 
flying, 

T-^AV the kirks. 

—Burns : Address to the Deil 

This word has been supposed 
to be a corruption of the English 
tmrlt to turn round; and, by 
extension of meaning, "tirlin^ 
the roof of the kirk," if., send- 
ing the materials whirling or 
twirling in the storm. To iirl 
the pin or knob of a door, is 
doubtless from twirl, in the 
BngUsh sense; but to tifi the 
roof of a kirk, as in the line of 



Bums, is more probably from 
the Gaelic tuirl, and iuirUih, to 
rush rapidly with a great noise. 

Tirlie-wirlie, intricate or trifling 
ornaments. 

Queer, Hriie-mrlie holes that gang out 
to the open air, and keep the air as caller 
as a kail-blade. — Scott : TMe AniigiMry. 

It was in and through the window broads 

And a' the HrUe-wirlies o't, 

The sweetest loss that e'er I got 

Was frse my Dainty Davie. 

—Herd's ColUcHon : Dainty 
Davie. 

From the English Mri and 
fohifi, though Jamieson goes to 
the Swedish in search of the 
etymology. 

Tirr, a fractious child; tirran, 
one of a perverse and complain- 
ing humour; tirrie, querulous, 
peevish. These words seem all to 
be derived from the Gaelic iuir, 
to moan, to lament, to weep ; 
and tuvrtadh, moaning, com- 
plaining, lamentation. Jamie- 
son, however, derives Hrr from 
the Greek tprannot, a tyrant, or 
the Teutonic tergJun, to irritate ; 
though the latter word is not to 
be found in German or in any 
of its dialects. Tire lire ia often 
used in French poetry for the 
song or lament of the nightin- 
gale. 

Tittie, a sister. 

He haul a wee tittie that loved na me 
Because I was true and trim as she. 

—Lady Grizzel Baillib. 

Tittie-bilUe, according to Jamie- 
son, who denounces it as vulgar. 

Q 
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ThU pfarue ngnilies an equal, a 
match^ as in Uie proTcrtnal aaj- 
ing which he quotes, " Tarn's a 
great thief, but Willie's tittU" 
bOUe wi' him;" and deriYes it 
from UUie, a sister ; and MZUe, a 
brother. The true meaning of 
hiUie is a fellow; from the 
Gaelic balaoek, a mate, or close 
companion ; and tiUie, in all pro- 
babilitj, is a corrnption of taiie, 
joyonsness, jclliness. TiUU-biUit 
would thos be sjnonjmons with 
the Eilglish phrase, "a jollj 
good fellow." (8eeBiiuiB,a«<e, 
pages.) 

Tocher, a dowry, bat prindpallj 
used as i^yplicable to the f or- 
times of perKms in the middle 
and lower ranks of life, who are 
too poor to give their danghters 
dowrie$, A toeher may be either 
a large or a small one. Thero 
is no other Seoick word for a 
daughter's portion. Toekedett, 
fortuneless. 

A oow and m calf^ 
An OK and a half. 
Forty good ihilltngB and diree ; 
Is not that eooogli Uck^r 
Yctt a sKoonaker't danghter? 
'-J. O. HALLIWB.L : Nmntry 
Rhymtt 9/Englmmd. 

The bonnie laas UcherUtt has nair 
woocnchan chancoofa husband. 

The greatest tock€rs make not erer the 
greatest testaments. 

Marry a beggar and get a krase fiir your 
tochtr. 

Maidens' tocken and ministers* stipends 
are aye less than they are ca'd. 

•^AxxAN Ramsay's ScoU Proverh*. 

Oh meikle thinks my love o' my beauty, 
And meikle thinks my love o' nyy kin, 



Bat fittle thinks 



hvfcl 



Philologists are at 
as to the origin of Coeicr, iriiich 
is pnxely Scottish, and has no 
relation to any similar word 
in the Teutonic or in the Ro- 
mance languages of Burope. 
The French has <£of , the Gennan 
hraul-^ekdiz (bridal tzeasure), 
and the Dutch and Flemish 
hruidtekoL Dr. Adolphus Win- 
ner, editor of a Gennan edition 
of Bums (Letpng, 1825), sug- 
gests /'the Icelandic ioekar,'' 
which he thinks is either cor- 
rupted from the Latin lionorMMS, 
or from damgkUr, the German 
toehter, or the Greek tfiryctr^ 
The real root of the word is the 
Gaelic iaoar or toear^ provision 
or storo, a marriage portion; 
ioeharachd, well or plentifully 
dowered ; Uiic, wealth, fortune ; 
Unc ardf high fortune ; and loie- 
eocA, rich. 

Tod, usually considered to signify 
a bush ; ivff iod, a bush or bunch 
of ivy. The derivation seems 
to be from the Dutch and Fle- 
mish tod, a rag, a fringe; and 
the Gaelic diad, a rag ; or taod, a 
string ; from the string-like and 
ragged appearance of ivy when 
it has grown as high as possible 
on the supporting tree or wall, 
and has then fallen downwards. 
Tod also signifies a fox; tod' 
la/urie is a jocose word for the 
same fti i iT n**-^ . 

Ye're like the tad; ye grow grey before 
you grow guid. 



Toddy — Toman. 
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The iod ne'er sped better than when he 
gaed on his ain errand. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbt, 

The King rose up, wiped his eyes, and 
calling, *' Todlauritt come out o' your 
den [Fox, come out of your hole]," he pro- 
duced from behind the arras the length of 
Richie Moniplies, still laughing in unre- 
strained mirth. — Scott : Fortitngs of 
NigeL 

Toddy, a mixture of whisky with 
hot water and sugar. It has 
been generally supposed that 
the name was introduced into 
Scotland by some retired East 
Indian, from toddy^ a juice ex- 
tracted from various species of 
palm trees, especially from the 
eoeo* wic^era^ which, when fer- 
mented and distilled, was known 
as fKnuok, But this is doubtful. 
In Allan Ramsay's poem of 
•* The Morning Interview," pub- 
lished in 1721, occurs a de- 
scription of a sumptuous en- 
tertainment or tea-party, in 
which it is said "that all the 
rich requisites are brought from 
far ; the table from Japan, the 
tea from Ohina, the sugar from 
Amazonia, or the West Indies ; 
but that 

Scotia does no such costly tribute bring. 
Only some kettles full of Todian spring." 

To this passage Allan Ramsay 
himself appended the note — 
*'The Todian spring, i.e., TocTf 
fl0e22» which supplies Edinburgh 
with water." Tod's well and 
St. Anthony's well, on the side 
of Arthur's seat, were two of the 
wells which very scantily sup- 
plied the wants of Edinburgh ; 



and when it is borne in mind 
that whiskey (see that word) 
derives its name from water, it 
is highly probable that Toddy 
in like manner was a facetious 
term for the pure element. The 
late Robert Chambers, when 
this etymology was first pro- 
pounded to him by the present 
writer, rejected the idea, but 
afterwards adopted it on the 
strength of AUan Ramsay's 
poem. 

Tol-lol, a slang expression, com- 
mon to Scotland and England, 
as a reply to an inquiry after 
one's health. '* How are you 7 " 
"Oh, UUoH'' i.e^ pretty well. 
The word is usually supposed to 
be a coiTuption of toleraUe, or 
tolerably well. Perhaps it comes 
more probably from the Gaelic 
UnUU, substantial, solid, sound, 
in good condition. 

Toman or tommack, a small 
hill, a hillock, a mound of earth ; 
from the Gaelic torn, a hill. This 
primitive monosyllable is widely 
spread over all the languages of 
Western Europe, and enters into 
the composition of numberless 
words that imply the sense of 
swelling above the surface; as 
in the Latin tumulus, a mound 
of earth that marks a grave; 
the English ton^, the French 
tombeau, the Keltic and Kymric 
torn, a mound, a heap; the Latin 
tufnoTf tumefaction, a pii^ple, a 
swelling of the flesh ; tumeBcere, 
to swell up; the English and 
French dome, the Italian duomo, 
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the German, Dutch, •and Flemish 
dom^ the Latin and Greek dofma^ 
the rounded roof or capola, 
swelling over a chnroh or ca- 
thedral, and also the cathedral 
itaelf ; as "U ditomo'' at Milan, 
and the " 2>(Miikirke " at Cologne. 
Tom, in the aecondaxy sense, 
signifies large, from the piimazy 
idea of that which is swollen ; a 
torn cat is a laige cat; torn noddy 
is a great noddy or simpleton ; 
torn fool is a great fool; and tom- 
boy, when applied as a reproach 
to a romping or noisy girl, sig- 
nifies that she acts more like a 
great boy than like a girl. 

Singing a toog to the Queen o' the 
Fairies, among the Umm$u o' the andent 
woods. — Nodes Ambmuuut, 

Tongue -ferdj, glib of tongue, 
loquacious, oyer ready of speech. 
From the German twng, Flemish 
and Dutch Umg, the tongne ; and 

Tongne-tackit, tongue-tied, 
either from natural impediment, 
or from nerrous timidity and 
inability to speak when there is 
occasion to declare one*s self; 
also, undue reticence, when 
there is a necessity for speaking 
out. 

Toom or tome, empty, poured 
out ; from the Gaelic loom, to 
pour out, the English teem, to 
produce, to pour out progeny. 
Toom - handU, empty • handed ; 
toofii-headit, brainless, empty- 
headed ; a toom pock, an empty 
purse. The word is used in 



Lancashire, according to Tim 
Bobbin's Glossary. 

Better a tacm hooae dian an iU tenant 
— Alburn Ramsay's Scots Prova^. 

Scotland greetin' owre her thrissle, 
Her mutdikin stoup as i0om*s a whistle. 
— Burns : Emmtsi Cry atid Praytr. 

Mr. Qark of Dalreocfa, whose head was 
vastly disproportioned to his body, met 
Mr. Danlop one day. " Weel, Mr. Clark, 
that's a great head o' yoon." " Indeed, 
it is, Mr. Dunlop; I could contain yoors 
inside o' ny own." "Jnst so," echoed 
Mr. Dunlop, " I was e'en thanking it was 
gey an toom." — Dxan Ramsat. 

On being called upon to gire his vote 
in the chcMce of a chaplain to the prison 
of Dunfiermline, David Dewar sigmfied 
htt assent to the election of the candidate 
recommended by the Board, by saying, 
*** Weel, I've np objection to the man, for 
I understand that he has preached a kirk 
toom already ; and if he be as suocessfol 
in the jail, he'll maybe |»each it vacant as 
weeL"— Dban Ramsat. 

A toom pouch nudes a sair heart. Bat 
why should it? Surely a heart's worth 
mair than a pouch, whether it's toom or 
brimming owerT— Donald Carcizx. 

" Set on them, lads I " quo* Willie, then, 
" Fie, lads 1 set on them cmeUie, 

For ere they win to the Ritterford 
Mony a toom saddle there sail be." 
— Jamss TsursE : Border Minstrelsy. 

Toot, or toot, to noise a thing 
abroad, to spread a rumour or 
a scandal ; also, to blow a horn. 

It was tooUt through a' the country. 
. . . The klntra daiks were tootit far and 
wide. — J AMissoN. 

But now the Lord's ain trumpet touts. 
Till a' the hills are rsirtn'. 

—Burns: TheNoiyFeur. 

An auld tout in a new horn. 

Every man can ^ut best on his ain bora. 

It's ill making a touting hora of a tod's 
tail. 

—Allan Kau&kh's Scots Proverb, 



Toothilk — Totum, 
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In English slang, a tout is one 
stationed outside of a shop or 
place of amusement, to entice 
people to enter; metaphorical 
for blowing the trumpet, ue., 
praising the goods, or entertain- 
ment, to be had within. From 
the Gaelic dud, a trumpet; 
dudair, a trumpeter. The Ger- 
mans call the bagpipe a dudd- 
9aekf %,€., a trumpet sack. 

Toothllls— or hills where in early 
times a horn was blown to give 
warning of danger — are fre- 
quently mentioned in old re- 
cords, and the name still sub- 
sists. TatkUl or ToothiU Fields 
in London was so called from 
an eminence of the kind in the 
borough of Southwark. 

Tofy, a word of contemptuous 
anger for a child, equivalent 
to br€U, Jamieson cites it as 
an Ayrshire expression — "Get 
out of my sight, ye vile little 
tory,** It is obvious that the 
word has no political origin, 
and is possibly from the Gaelic 
torraeh, pr^j^nant, and toradh {dh 
silent), the fruit or produce of 
pregnancy, ie., a child. 

Tosh, neat, trim, cozy, comfort- 
able ; tothaeh, a neat, tidy-look- 
ing girl ; to9$ie, warm and snug, 
— almost synonymous with cozie. 
Of uncertain etymology. Jamie- 
son derives it from the Flemish 
do88en, to dress, to adorn; but 
the Gaelic offers doi, a bush, a 
thicket, a bield, a shelter, which 
has become slang among Eng- 



lish tramps and vagrants, to 
signify a lodging. It is possible 
that the idea of comfortable 
shelter, in the sense of the pro- 
verb, " Better a wee bush than 
nae bield," lies at the root of toiA 
and tozie. 

She works her tan stockings, and apios her 

ain cleedin'. 
And keeps herself tM/k frae the tMp to the 

tae. 
~Jambs Ballantinb : Auidjami. 

Tot, a fondling name for a child 
that is learning to walk ; from 
whence (ottle, and tod4lt^ to walk 
with slow, feeble, and uncertain 
step. From the Gaelic toit, to 
fall (See Totum.) 

Tottie, warm, snug, comfortable. 
From the Gaelic te^, wannth ; 
to(x£A, to warm ; and teodhaiehte, 
warmed ; whence also totUe, to 
bofl, or the bubbling noise made 
by boiling liquids. 

Totom, a term of affection for a 
child just beginning to walk, 
and sometimes falling in the 
process; from the (Gaelic tuU, 
to falL From the same root 
comes the name of the spinning 
and falling toy, the teeioiun; 
and English tot, a child. 

Twa*three toddlin' weans they hac» 

The pride o' a' Strabo^e ; 
Whene'er the iatuttu crj for meat, 
She curses aye his oogie. 
—S0tv: TMtr^sCMildKaUmAberdetm. 

The Scotch have carried the 
word totturn with them to the 
United States. It occurs in a 
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ridionloiis rhyme ooncetniag the 



D« Lord He lab de nigger well. 
He know de nigger by nm tniell ; 
And when de nigger Mums ay, 
De Lord He gib 'em poiuam pie. 

The Bnglish word UeMum, is 
ft child's toj, or kind of top to 
be twisted round by the fingers 
and spun on a table. Stor- 
month*8 Dictionary defines it, 
in addition to its ordinary nse 
as a toy, to mean " any small 
thing in contempt/' and sug- 
gests that the word is probably 
imitative of its unsteady move- 
ments when nearly spent. Tee- 
tatum is an amplification of the 
Gaelic, from its tendency to 
fall ; tuiUam, let me falL 

Toon's Baini, a name affection- 
ately applied to the native of ft 
town or city, after he has risen 
to distinction and established a 
claim to the respect of the in- 
habitants. 

Tonstie, qnarrelsome, irascible, 
contentions, twisty. From the 
Gaelic tutu, and tuataid, a quar- 
rel ; iuataideaeh, quarrelsome. 



Mr. Treddles was a wee touttit, when 
you rubbed him against the hair, but a 
kind, weel-meaning man. — Scott : Ckrv- 
mcUs oftJu Caaumgait. 

Touttie, totey, irritable, irascible, 
of capricioas and uncertain tem- 
per. Derived by Jamieson from 
the Flemish togtig, windy, a word 
which is not to be found in the 
Dutch or Flemish dictionaries. 



Tove, to associate kindly as 
friends or lovers ; to " iove and 
crack," to hold amorous or 
friendly discourse. Tovie, com- 
fortable; ft iovie fire, ft snug, 
cosy, or comfortftble fire. From 
the Gaelic taobk (pronounced 
taov), a side, a liking, partial- 
ity, friendship; iaobha^, kindly, 
friendly. Tone is an einthet 
sometimes used to signify that 
a man is garrulously drunk. 

Tow, ft rope, also the hemp of 
which ropes are made ; to pull 
by a rope. Towing-paik by a 
canal, the path by which men 
or horses tow or pvJl the vessels 
through the water. To wallop 
in a tow, to dangle from the gal- 
lows. 

And ere I wed another jade, 
111 wallop in a /mp. 
^BuitMS : rA# ffiofy Pumd 
0* Tom. 

I hae another tow on my rock (I hanre 
other bosiiiess to attend to]. — Scats PrO' 

Jamieson derives tow from 
the Swedish tog, the substance 
of which ropes are made. It 
is more likely from the Gaelic 
taod, a rope, a string, a halter. 

Towdy, a jocular term for the 
breech, fundament, podex, or 
doup, especially when abnor- 
mally large. From this word 
comes the English dowdy ^ im- 
plied to an ill-dressed and un- 
shapely woman, large in the 
hips. The derivation is possibly 
from the Gaelic doideaeh, fleshy, 
muscular. 



Tamhead — Trattle, 
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Towhead, a head with flaxen or 
▼ezy light - cokwnd hair. A 
term used io America, accord- 
ing to Baitiett's Dictionary of 
AmenoaoLsmB, for "a flazen- 
headad urchin." 

TownuMid, a twelyemonth. 

How 'twas a iowm99id auld, sin' lint was 
r the belL 

—Burns : CotUt^t Saturday 
Night. 

Surroanded vri' peat an' wi' heather, 

Where muiroocks and plovers were rife, 
For mony a long tovftmond together 
There lived an auld man an' his wife. 
— Andrbw Scott : SymoH and 
Jeuut, 

Towzie, rough, hairy, shaggy; 
whence Unozer, the pame Bome- 
times applied in England to a 
terrier. 

His ionsii back 
Wed clad wi* coat o' glossy black. 
—Burns : The Twa Dogt, 

A Unuit tyke, black, grim, and large^ 
To gie them music was his charge. 

—Burns : Tom o* Shanier. 

Toy, a woman's cap. This word 
is probably from the Gaelic toil, 
pleasure, applied to the finery 
with which it is the pleature, 
and often the toU, of women to 
adorn or attire themselves, and 
was originally given to the ordi- 
nary muteh or indoor head-dress 
when bedizened with ribbons. 

Toyte, to dawdle, to take things 
easily; from the Gaelic taiu, 
ease, pleasure. 

We've won to crazy years thither, 
We'll tcyie about wi' ane anither, 
Wi' tentie care I'll flit thy tether 



To some hain'd rig, 
Where ye may doucely rax your leather 
Wi' sma' fatigue. 
—Burns : Attld Farmtr to his Auld 
Mare, Maggie. 

Traik, to lounge, to gad about, to 
follow idly after women ; from 
the Flemish trttista, to walk, to 
draw or pull along. 

There b not a huxzy on this side of thirty 
that ye can bring within your doors, but 
there will be chieb, writer lads, 'prentice 
lads, and what not, oome iraiking after 
them for their destruction.— Scott : Heart 
o/Midicihiatu 

Trattle. The resemblance of this 
word to prattie, from prtUe, has 
led Jamieson and others to sup- 
pose that its meaning is identi- 
caL But it is by no means clear 
that the supposition is well 
founded, or that trattle, prattle, 
and rattle are related in mean- 
ing, notwithstanding the simil- 
arity of sound. The word seems 
to be akin to, or to be derived 
from, the (German troUen, the 
Flemish trcU, to dare, to defy, 
to be arrogant or presumptuous ; 
trotzig, violent. 

Oh better T\\ keep my green deidtng 

Frae gude Earl Richard s bluid. 
Than thou canst keep thy clattering tongue 
That tratiUs in thy head. 

—Earl Richard : Border 
Minstrel^. 

Against the proud Scots clattering 
That never will leave their iraUiiug. 
— Skrlton: Against the Scotiis, 
quoted by Sir Walter Scott 
in Border Minstrelsy. 

The German and Flemish trot- 
un would more fully meet the 
meaning and spirit of the 
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Treacherous as Garrick — TroloUqy. 



epithet than any derivation from 
prattle could pretend to. 

Treacherons as Gairick, falae 
as Gairick, deep as Garrick. 
These phnues are current in 
England as well as in Scotland, 
and can have no possible con- 
nection with the name of Gar- 
rick, or to the renowned actor 
who bore it in the last century. 
The true origin U unknown. 
It is possible, however, that 
trfocfierwa om Qarriek may 
mean treacherous as a MMirtagh 
(or caoirtack), Gaelic for a 
blazing fire. This suggestion is 
offered fauU de mieuz, A High- 
lander, however, is of opinion 
that Garrick is a corruption of 
eoruiag, a deep, gloomy, and 
treacherous loch in the island 
of Skye. "Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree 7 



*» 



Trigf, neat, clean, attractive; 
usually derived from the Eng- 
lish trick or trickyt which has 
not the same meaning. Also, 
a fop, or a person giving too 
much attention to his personal 
appearance. 

I( is my humoar : you are a pimp and a 

An Amadis de Gaul, or a Don Quixote. 

— Bbn Jonson : TAe Alchemist. 

And you among them a', John, 
Sae trig from top to toe. 

— BuBNS : John Anderum. 

The word seems to be derived 
from the Dutch and Flemish 
trek, to attract. Though Jamie- 
son derives it from the English 
tricky or trick out, to dress 



gaudily or finely, it is possibly 
either from the Welsh or Eym- 
ric trig, firm-set, or the Gaelic 
trioakach {th sUent, triae), splen- 
did. 

Trimiiier, trimmie, disrespectful 
terms applied to a scolding or 
irascible woman. From the 
Gaelic dream, or tream, to snarl, 
to grin angrily; dreamaeh, mo- 
rose, peevish, ill-natured ; cbm- 
mag, or drHmieag, a vixen, a 
shrew. 

Tro^g^, wares exchanged with 
servant girls for the odds and 
ends of a household by travel- 
ling pedlars ; trog, old clothes ; 
trogger, or troeker, a pedlar, one 
who deaU in old dothes. It is 
doubtful whether these words 
are from the French trogver, to 
barter, the English truck, or 
from the Dutch and Flemish 
iroggden, to beg under pretence 
of selling trifles that nobody 
requires. The word appears as 
troke in Halliwell's Archaic Dic- 
tionary. 

Buy bfav treggist, 

Frae the banks o' Dee ; 
Wha' wants troggtHy 

Let him come to me. 
^BvBNS : An Eiecticm S^mg. 

TroloUay, a term which, accord- 
ing to Jamieson, occurs in a 
rhjrme sung by young people in 
Scotland at Hogmanay, the last 
day of the old year, and the 
morning of the new. " It has," 
he says, " been viewed as a cor- 
ruption of the French troie roit 
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aUait, three kings are oome 1 " 
In this sentence the word aUaU 
is nngrammatioal and incorrect, 
for troU rots 9ont venui. But in- 
dependently of the bad French, 
the eiijmology is entirely wrong. 
The word, or words, are part of 
a very ancient Droidical choros, 
sung two thousand years ago 
at the dawning of the day, in 
honour of the sunrise : tr&ldldl 
From the Gaelic trdth {tra), 
early; and Id, day, signifying 
not " the three kings are come," 
but " Day I early day I " equi- 
valent to the " Hail, early 
mom I " of a well-known modem 
song. 

Tron. There is a Tron Church 
in Edinburgh and another in 
Glasgow ; but the Scottish Glos- 
saries and Jamie8on*s " Scottish 
Dictionary " make no mention of 
the word. It would appear from 
a passage in Hone's " Every-day 
Book " that Tron signified a pub- 
lic weighing-machine, or scale 
in a market-place, where pur- 
chasers of commodities might, 
without fee, satisfy themselves 
that the weight of their pur- 
chase was correct. Hence a 
" Tron Church'* was a church 
in the market-place near which 
the public weighing-machine 
was established. The word is 
derived from the Ghielic trom, 
heavy, or a weight. 

Tronie, a tedious story that has 
been often repeated, and that 
causes a sen^e of weariness in 



the person condemned to listen 
to it. From the Gaelic trom 
or tron, heavy, tedious. The 
same epithet is applied to a 
boy who is unable to learn his 
lessons. 

Trow or drow, the evil one. 
From the Gaelic drochf evil, 
bad, wicked. Sea trowei, evil 
spirits of the sea; to trow, or 
drow, to wish evil, to impre- 
cate. 

Tmllion, a low, base, dirty fellow. 
The English has truU, the femi- 
nine of this word, applied to an 
immoral woman of the lowest 
class. The origin is the Gaelic 
truaill, to pollute, to debase; 
and truUUaeh, a base, dirty per- 
son. 

Tryste, an appointed place of 
meeting, a rendezvous ; of the 
same origin as truat, or confi- 
dence, from the idea that he' 
who appoints a trytie with an- 
other trutts that the other 
will keep or be faithful to it. 
The word occurs in Chaucer, 
and in several old English MSS. 
of his period; but is not used 
by Spenser, Shakspeare, or later 
writers. " To bide tryste" to be 
tme to time and place of meet- 
ing. 

"You walk late, sir," said I. " I bide 
ttystg," was the reply, "and so I think do 
you, Mr. OsbaldiscoQe?"— Sir Walter 
Scott : JI06 Roy. 

The tenderest-hearted maid 
That ever bided trystt at village stile. 

— Tehmvsom. 
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Tuath de Danaan — Tulcan. 



By the wine'gocl he swore it, and 
the hjntmg'^Mj. 

—-Lord Macauuit. 

No maidens with blae eyes 
Dream of the trysHitg hoar 
Or bridal's happier tinie. 

— Under Grttn L«mm. 

When I came to Ardgoar I wrote to 
Lochiel to trystg me where to meet him.— 
Hogg's JacebiU Rtlict : LetUrJrmmRob 
Roy i0 Gtneral Gordon, 

Tnatfa de Daiiaaa This name 
has been given to a colonj of 
northmen who early settled in 
Ireland, and afterwards passed 
into Argyllshire. From (ua<A, 
north ; %%iaJthacK northern ; and 
dan^ bold, warlike ; and danfher, 
((2an-er), a warrior, a bold man ; 
and also a Dane, Tuath de Da- 
naan is a corruption, in which 
the second word de ought to 
have no place of tualKaieh and 
dan or dana. The Very Rev. 
Canon Boorke, in his work on 
the Aryan origin of the Qaalic 
language, says ''The Tmmtk de 
Danmmne were a large, fair- 
complezioned, and veiy remark- 
able race, warlike, energetic, 
progressive, musical, poetical, 
skilled in Druidism," Ac. Mr. 
Pym Yeatman, in " The Origin 
of the Nations of Europe," who 
quotes these and other passages, 
is of opinion that the Tuath de 
Danaane were Scandinavians, a 
supposition which their Gaelic 
designation fully corroborates. 
Of course they brought with 
them their own language, many 
of the words of which were in 
course of time incorporated 
with the speech of the people 
with whom they amalgamated. 



This aooounts for the many 
Danish words both in modem 
Gaelic and in Lowland Sootch. 

Tniljie or toolzie, a broil, a 
struggle, a quarrel ; tmlieeowu, 
quarrelsome; tuiUeour, a quar- 
relsome person, a wrangler. 
Though Jamieson derives tutUie 
from the French tonitter— a word 
which is not to be found in the 
French dictionaries — ^to stir or 
agitate water, it is probably de- 
rived from the same source as 
the quasi-synonymous English 
tutde^ and akin to the Gaelic 
tttideaeh, a tumult, a quarrel 
among several persons; and 
tuUeae, riot ; whence, also, towde, 
to pull about roughly, to di^ 
hevel or disorder. 

A ioofyimgr jtoolwMt^ lf4M comes limp- 
ing hame.— Aixajf Ramsay's Scots Pro- 



The iooimit teogh 'tween Pitt and Fox, 
And our gude wife's wee Urdie cocks. 
BvKNS : EUgy on tko Ygar 1788. 

But thoogh dull prose folk Latin splatter 

In logic tniMUf 
I hope we bardies ken some better 
Than mind sic brulMte. 
—Burns : To William Sim^oon, 

What Terse can sing, what prose redte. 
The batcher deeds of bloody fate 
Amid thb mighty tultie, 
—Burns : Epistlt to Rotert Grakmm. 

Tulcan. Mr. Gladstone, during 
his electioneering raid into Mid- 
lothian, in November 1879, ex- 
plained at Dalkeith the meaning 
of tvlean. 

My noble friend. Lord Rosebery, qieak- 
ing to me of the law of hypothec, said that 
the bill ci Mr. Vans Agnew on hypothec 
is a Tulcan Bill. A tulcan^ I. believe, is 
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a figure of a calf staffed with straw, and 
it is, yoa know, an old Scottish custom 
among farmers to place the tukttn catf 
under a cow to indnce her to give milk. 

Jamieaon writes the word 
<ti2cAanc, and cites the phrase 
a tulehane bishop^ as the desig- 
nation of one who received the 
episcopate on condition of as- 
signing the temporalities to a 
secular person. In some parts 
of Scotland the people saj a 
tourkin calf, instead of a tul- 
oan calf, and it is difficult to 
say which of the two words 
is the more correct, or in 
what direction we must look for 
the etymology. Ttdean, in the 
Gaelic, signifies a hollow or 
empty bead, that of the mocked 
calf stuffed with straw, from 
toll, hollow, and eeem, a head; 
while tourkin would seem to be 
derived from tur, to invent, 
and cean, a head; therefore 
signifying a head invented for 
the occasion, to deceive the 
mother. 

A tourktH calf, or lamb, is one that 
wears a skin not its own. A tourkin Uunb 
is one taken firom its dam, and given to 
another ewe that has lost her own. In thb 
case, the shepherd takes the skin of the 
dead lamb, and puts it on the back of the 
living one, and thus so deceives the ewe 
that she allows the stranger to suck. — 
Jamibson. 

Tumbler, a drinking-glass of a 
larger size than is ordinarily 
used for wine. The derivation 
may be from tumlief to fall over ; 
as in the deep drinking days, 
happily passed away, glasses 
were round at the base, without 



stems, and a drinker who held 
one full in his hand had to 
drink off the contents, before 
he could set it down, without 
spilling the liquor. "Tak' a 
tuMUr,** %,€., take a glass of 
toddy, is a common invita- 
tion to convivial intercourse. 
"Three twnMen and an eke" 
were once considered a fair 
allowance for a man after din- 
ner, or before retiring to rest. 
A Highland writer once sug- 
gested that the derivation was 
from taom, pour out or empty, 
and Uor, enough. This was 
apt, and may perhaps be the 
true etymology. Jamieson has 
tumhUr, the French UmJbrU, a 
cart ; but this can have no re- 
lation to the convivial glass. 

Tum-deif. Jamieson suggests 
that perhaps this word means 
iwxmvng, and refers it to the 
Icelandic tumba, the English 
tumhU, to fall to the ground. 
It seems, however, to be no 
other than a mis-spelling of 
damb-deaf, or deaf and damh, 

To^h, a blockhead. From tiie 
German dumm, stupid, the Dutch 
and Flemish cfom. Tumfie, or 
tumphie, is diminutive of tumph. 

Lang Jamie vras employed in trifling 
jobs on market days, especially in holding 
horses for the farmers. He was asked his 
charge by a stranger to the town. " Hoot 1 
I hae nae charge; sometimes a tum^k 
offers me twa bawbees, but a gentleman 
like you always gies me a saxpencel"— 
Ltdrd o/Logatu 

Tiinagf, a kind of jacket worn 
by women in the Highlands 
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TumifHS/nke^—Tutti, tatie. 



of Scotland and in Ireland, 
and covering the shooldeis, 
back, and faipe; a tunic "If 
not derived from the Latin 
fttaiM," says Jamieson, " U may 
he from the eame root,*' It if 
from the same root in a lan- 
goage much older than the Latin 
— ^the Celtic and Gaelic Um, the 
posterior, the hips. The Greeks 
called that part of the bodj 
wvyif, whence, in the learned 
slang of the English universities, 
the coat-tails were called " py- 
gastoles," and by some irreve- 
rent nndergradnates, " bnm 
cmtains." The word in Scottish 
Gaelic is tonag, and in Irish 
Gaelic (onodl. 

Tnmimspike, a name given by the 
Highlanders to a high road or 
tnmpike road when first made 
to the north of Inverness. Great 
consternation is said to have 
been excited in Ross-shire when 
a sheriffs officer and a toll- 
collector first appeared in Tain. 
"Lord preserve nsT' said one 
townsman to his neighbomr, 
" what'U come next 7 The law 
has reached Tain 1 *' 

Another law came after this. 
She never saw the like, man, 

They male a laog road on the cnind 

(the ground) 
An' ca' him tumimspike^ man. 

But she'll awa to Highland hills 
Where deil a ane can tarn her, 

And no come near to tumimsfiket 
Unless it be to burn her. 

—Jttcobite Samgt and BaUad*. 

Tutti, tatie, according to Jamie- 
son, is an interjection equiva- 



lent to the English jmAow / Bnt 
Hey I tuUie tatie is the name of 
an old Scottish martial air, to 
which Bums adapted his noble 
song of "Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled." To this spirited 
melody, according to tradition, 
the troops of King Robert Bruce 
marched to the great victory of 
Bannockbum. The words are 
derived from the Gaelic, familiar 
to the soldiers of Bruce, atte 
dudaek taUel from dudachf to 
sound the trumpet, and tatte, 
joy, and may be freely trans- 
lated, " Let the joyous trumpets 
sound 1 " The battle of Ban- 
nockbum vras fought in an age 
when the bagpipe had not be- 
come common in Scotland, and 
when the harp was pre-emi- 
nently the national instrument 
in peace as the trumpet was in 
war. Jamieson, not quite suxe 
of Pekaw as an interpretation, 
adds that " the words may have 
been meant as imitative of the 
sound of the trumpet in giving 
the charge." 

It may be remarked that pos- 
sibly there may be a remote 
connection between Jamieson*s 
idea of Peha/io and that of the 
blast of trumpets. Fanfare in 
French signifies a blast on a 
trumpet, and a famfaron is a 
braggadocio, a vain boaster, a 
braggart, or one who blows the 
trumpet of his own praises. 
For such a one in the full flow 
of his self-laudation, the im- 
patient interjection, Pshaw ! 
would be equally appropriate 
and well-merited. 
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When you hear the tmmpet aonnd 

ruin UUH to the dram, 
Up your sword, and down yoar gun, 
And*to the' loons again I 

—JmcoHU Relics : Whkatlby's 
ReduplicaUd Words in th4 
English Langnagg. 

Tnt-mnte and tuilzie mubdey de- 
scribedin Wheatley's Dictionary 
of Bednplicated Words " as a 
muttering or gmmbling between 
parties that has not yet assumed 
the form of a broil." This odd 
phrase, signifyingafierceqnarrel 
that^had but slight beginning, 
is presentedjln the proyerb— 

It began in a laigh tnte-muU, 
An' it^rose to a wild iuUne mulgie. 

— ^Jamieson. 

Tut is the GaelicdiMi, the soimd 
or to(4 upon a wind instrument, 
a horn, a flute, a whistle or a 
trumpet — ^and mute is a corrup- 
tion of maoth, soft, gentle. Tuilr 
ne is a brawl, a scuffle, a fight, 
from the Gaelic tuaHeat, riot, 
disorder, conflict, tumult ; tuatL- 
eatag, a quarrelsome, foul- 
mouthed woman; a scold, and 
mileadh, battle. The proverb 
expresses a meaning similar to 
that in Allan Ramsay — " It be- 
gan wi' needles and pins, and 
ended wi' homed nowte.' 
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Twasome, threesome, foursome. 
The numerals two, three, and 
four, with the addition of the 
8yllable;«om«, are used in a sense 
of which they are not suscep- 
tible in BngUsh. A tweuome 
walk, or a twuome interview, 
is often rendered in English by 
the French phrase tite-dMte. 



Threesome and foureome reels, 
dances in which three or four 
persons participate. 

There's tMrtesam/rt^ waA/tmrsotnt reels. 
There's hornpipes and strathpeys, man, 
But the best dance in a' the tonn 
. Is the Deil's awa' wi' the Exciseman. 

—Burns. 

Tway, a pair, a couple, the 
English twain; two, sometimes 
written twa. 

Every knight had a lady bright, 

And every squire a May ; 
Her own self chose Lord Livingstone — 

They were a lovely iiuay. 

^Bucman's Ancient Ballads : Lcrd 
Livingstone, 

Twime and thrime, a couplet and 
a triplet. These are words that 
have not yet been admitted into 
the dictionariea 

Twine, to rob, to deprive; to 
part with, to relinquish. Ety- 
mol(^y uncertain ; supposed to 
be from the English twain^ two, 
thence to separate into two. 

The fish shall swim the flood nae mair. 
Nor the corn grow through the day. 

Ere the fiercest fire that ever was kindled 
Twine me and Rothiemay. 
—Ballad of the Fire of Frendraught, 

My dnddie u a cankert carle 
Will no twine wi' his gear. 

—Jambs Casmsgib. 

Brandy . . . 
Twines many a pocn*, doylt, drucken hash 
Ofhalf hisdajrs. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink, 

Tyke, a mongrel, a rough dog; 
originally a house dog; from 
the Gaelic tigh, or taighf a 
house. The word is common 
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Tyke^iyrit — Unco. 



in Yorkshire, and in all the 
Northern Counties of Eng* 
land. 

Tyke-tyrit or tired. Tized or 
wearied, as a dog or fylv after 
a long chase. 

Base ^ifcr, call'st thou me host f 

--Smakspbasb : Hmry V, 



Nae tawted (unoonibed) tylu. 

— BuBNS : TkM Tarn Dtg*. 

H« was a sssh and faithfttl tyke. 

Ym as tired of it as a tyke of lang kalL 

YoQ hare lost yoor own stomarh and 
foand a tyk^s, 

—Allan Ramsat's Scot* PreMrke. 
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Ug» nggff to feel extreme loath- 
ing or disgust. Ugtome, fright- 
ful ; ugtomcneu, frightfolness, 
horror. 

Tbey woakl i|ra body at them. 

— Jamibsok. 

l^ifMmf to hear was her wild ddrich shriek. 

The tigse$mene»s and silence of the night. 
—Douglas: TrasuloHome/ike Enid, 

Who dang ns and flang ns into this ugtome 
mire. 

— ^Allan Ramsat : Tke Visiom, 

This word seems to be akin 
to the English ugly^ which all 
the philologists who ignore the 
Ghielic as one of the sources 
of the English language, derive 
either from the Danish huggemt 
to shiver, or from other equally 
improbable Teutonio roots. In 
Gaelic aog (quasi ug\ signifies 
death, a ghost, a skeleton, and 
aogaU, ghastly, deathlike, ugly. 

Ultimiis eekibus, the veiy last 
glass of whisky toddy, or e2», 
one drop more at a convivial 
gathering before parting for the 
night ; the last of the cket. 



Umbersorrow, hardy, rough, 
rude, uncultivated. This cor- 
rupt word, of which Jamieson 
cites a still corrupter, " a mfiii- 
her aorrom" is clearly derived 
from the Flemish and Teutonio 
unhuorgi^ uncared for, wild, 
neglected, growing in the 
strength of nature without hu- 
man assistance. Jamieson cites 
its use in the Lothians in the 
sense of "rugged, of a suriy 
disposition," applied to one 
whose education has been ne- 
glected, and who is without 
good manners. 

Umqnhile or mn^Hiile, at one 
time, formerly ; used also in the 
sense of departed or late, in 
such phrases as, " my late hus- 
band,*' "my departed wife," 
my wnq^He husband, my «m- 
quhUe wife ; from the Flemish 
om, past, and wifl, a short time, 
the same as the English wkiU, 
a short time past, a short while 
ago. 

Unco, strange, unknown, a won- 
der, a strange thing ; an abbre- 
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yiation of wnfiiovik. Unco guid, 
extremely good, yerj good. 

The umco guid, and the rigidly righteous. 

— Burns. 

Ad unco oodceroony. — Galt. 

Nae safe vrading in unco waters. 

Like a cow in an uuco loan. 
— ^Allan Ramsay's Scois Pmverit. 

Each tells the uncas that he sees or hears. 
—Burns : Cottet^s Saturday Night. 

Unfurthersome, impropitions; ap- 
plied to the weather, if too cold, 
or too rainy, and preventing the 
due ripening of the crops. 

Ungainly, awkward, nnconth, in- 
sufficient, clumsy ; ffaitdy, plea- 
sant, fit, proper, pleased ; gone, 
to serve, to suffice, to fit, to be 
appropriate; unffaned, inappro- 
priate. Oaifdy and unffairdy 
are not exactly synonymous in 
Scottish parlance with the Eng- 
lish word. Cfainly is nearly 
obsolete in England; and im- 
ffaMy merely signifies awkward, 
clumsy. The root of the words 
in the Scottish sense is the Gae- 
lic gean, good-humour, fitness, 
comeliness ; geanaU, comely, fit, 
prox)er, pleasant, serviceable. 
In the following quotation gone 
means to serve or suffice : — 

But there b neither bread nor kale 

To gone my men and me. 
—BattU ofOtterbaunu, Old Version, 

Unkensome, not to be known or 
recognised, not to be traced. 

A smith ! a smith I Dickie, he cries, 
A smith, a smith right speedilic ! 

To turn back the cankers o' our horses' 
shoon 
For its unkenwme we wad be. 

—Bordor MimtrtUy : A rchie o' Ca' field. 



Unmackly, mis-shapen, deformed. 

Up then sterts the stranger knight. 
Said Ladye be not thou afraid, 

I fight for thee with this grim Soldan 
Though he's sair unmacJkfy made. 
— Ballad eifSir Cauluu. 

Untholeable, intolerable, unen- 
durable, insufferable ; from tholtt 
to endure. 

He got unthoieeAly divertin', and folk 
complained o' pains in their sides wi 
laughin*. — Nodes Ambrosiame, 

Updorrock, worn out, bankrupt. 
According to Jamieson, a Shet- 
land word, which he derives 
from " Icelandic <^pp and throhi, 
also thrvkaf urgere, primere." 
It seems to be rather from the 
Flemish op drogen, dried up, 
exhausted. 

Uppil, to clear up ; applied to the 
weather. 

When the weather at any time has been 
wet, and ceases to be so, we say it is uppUd, 
—Jamieson. 

From the Teutonic aufhdUn — 
avfi up ; heUeUt to become clear, 
to clear up. 

Upon luck's head, by chance. 
" I got it on UjLcl^i head" I got 
it by chance. 

Urisk, according to Jamieson, 
was a name given in the High- 
lands of Scotland to a satyr. It 
was in reality the name given 
to a Brownie or Fuck, the Robin 
Goodf ellow of Englith fairy my- 
thology ; from the Gaelic utrt^, 
a goblin. (See Wibbt-oow. 
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Vanquish — Wabster. 



Vanquish, a disease among sheep 
and lambs, oansed by their eating 
a certain unwholesome grass. 
Jamieson says the disease is so 
called because it vamquitkei the 
sheep I He might as well aocount 
for the name of KQmamock, by 
stating that one Mamock was 
killed there. VanquUk is a cor- 
mption of the Gaelic wtm, pale 
green, and ewMeatk or wiueag^ a 
species of rank grass with a 
long stalk that 'grows on wet 
soil and is deleterious to cattle, 
and especially to sheep. Cviteadi 
is possibly the same as eowh 
grass, described in Halliwell's 
Archaic and Provincial Dic- 
tionary as a kind of coarse 
grass that grows yery quickly, 
and is sometimes called iwUck 



Vandy or nuidie, gay, showy ; 
a corruption of the English 

Our land shall be glad, bnt the Whigt 

shall be sorry 
When the King gets his ain, and heayen 

gets the glory; 



The rog«es shall be sad, bnt the honest man 

When the throne is po wewed by our ain 
boonie laddie. 

^JmeMU ReUet ffSeatUmtU 

Vaimtie, proud. Tain, also a brag- 
gart ; from the French vomUr^ to 

boast 

Her cutty saric 
In longitude though sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauHHt. 
•^BusNs: Tmm 0' Slumi4r, 



Vir, force, vigour. Sometimes 
written hir, a vein; from the 
Latin vif, viru. Possibly the 
English 6uWy, strong, is of kin- 
dred origin. 

Swith with c«> he whirled her round. 

— GaoacB Baams : J^km 0* Arrnkd. 

Wi'vengefnl v£r,and Nortand twang._/2u^ 

Vlonk, or Wlonk, splendidly 
dressed, richly attired; from 
the "Anglo Saxon " or old Eng- 
lish vlonke, which has the same 
meaning. Possibly this may be 
the origin of the modem word 
<ii«ilxy, in contemptuous allu- 
sion to the grayish colours of 
the liveries of male servants in 
great ostentatious fomilies. (See 
Fldmkkt, ante, p. 60). 



W 



Wa', abbreviation of wall. *< His 
back is at the wa*,** i.e., he is 
driven into a comer ; his back 
is at the wall, fighting against 
opposing enemies or creditors. 

Wabater, a weaver ; from weave 
and web. 



Willie Wastle dwalt on Tweed, 

The spot they ca'd it Linknm-doddie, 
Willie was a waMtrgadt. 

BVXNS. 

An honest waisttr to hu trade, 
Whose wife's twa nieves were scarce 
bred. 

—Brans : Dtmik mmd Dr. 
H0mbo0k. 



Wad— Waff. 
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Wad, to wager, to bet ; from the 
Flemish vecUen, which has the 
same meaning. Wads also sig- 
nify forfeits ; a game at imu2«, a 
game at forfeits; w>d-teit a 
mortgage ; voadt a pledge. 

The gray was a mare and a right good 
mare, 
But when she saw the Annan water. 
She could not hae ridden a furlong mair, 
Had a thousand merks been wadded at 
her. 
—Minstrtlty oftht Scaithk Border : 
Atmtm Water, 

Wad* are nae arguments. 

—Allan Ramsat's SceU Prtverbt. 

My Sunday's coat she has laid it in wa/, 
And the best Une bonnet c^er was on my 

head; 
At Idrk or at market I'm covered but 

barely, 
Oh that my wife would drink hooly and 

fitirly. 

^lAmlzCoUeeUon: The Drucktn 
W%f9 o' GaUaway. 

Waddie, vigoroTifl, willing, alert, 
ready to do. 

What fee will yon give me for now and 

for aye- 
Was e'er a young laddie sae waddU as I. 

—^MKXhxC% AndetU Ballade: The 
Rigwoodie Carlim*. 

Wae'a I woe is ; milncky, mihappy , 
in ill plight 

Woe's the wife that wants the tongue, 
but wee's the man that gets her. 

— ^Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

And aye the o'erword o* his sang 
Was— oMtr'f me for Prince Charlie 

-^Jacobite Song^, 

Waesuckl wae'a-hearti wae'a- 
mel Interjections or expres- 
sions of surprise or sorrow, like 
aUul 



IVaesucht for him that gets nae lass, 
Or lasses that hae naething. 

—Burns: 7 Ae Holy Fair. 

The derivation of wae't-heart 
and wae*8-me, from vae, sorrow, 
is obvious ; that of toaemek is 
not so clear. It is probably 
from the Flemish loee, sorrow or 
love, and iugt or zuclUf a sigh. 
Jamieson derives it from the 
Danish u$iff, woe to xib; vae no- 
hUt wbe to ns. The word, how- 
ever, is not to be found in Dan- 
ish dictionaries. 

Waff, waaf, waft. A freak, a 
whiff, a wave of sound or of 
wind, a sudden and slight im- 
pression upon the senses, a tran- 
sient glance, a glimpse, a passing 
odour. "Awc^o* oauld" is a 
slight attack of cold. "I had 
a tBoff o* him i' the street ; " I 
had a glimpse of him. "There 
was a wq^o' roses ; " there was 
a sudden odour of rosea The 
primitive idea at the root of the 
word is sudden and of short 
duration, rising and subsiding 
like a wave. 

Waff, worthless, or shabby in 
appeaiance and conduct; idle, 
dissipated; we^e, a loafer, an 
idler, a vagrant, a vagabond; 
vnf-Uke, resembling a vaga- 
bond in manners and appear- 
ance ; wafinger, a confirmed va- 
grant and idler. These words 
are of uncertain etymology, 
though it is probable that they 
are all from the same root as 
the English rcaiff a stray, a 
vagrant, one who, like the 

R 
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Wa'gang—Waith, 



Italian Uwnaio and travtato, has 
gone astray from the right and 
respectable path, and formed 
on the same principle from way 
qf, or off the way. Another 
possible root is the Flemish 
noer/en (with the elision of the 
initial 2), to go astray, to vaga- 
bondise. 

Wa'gaiig or awm'-gmnff, depar- 
tore; ^of^n^ atoa', going away ; 
an escape. 



Winter's 1 

—Jambs Baixamtims. 

A tiw V^iV crop is the last crop gmthered 
before a tenant qnits his farm ; also the 
name given to the canal, through which 
the water escapes Cram the mill wheel.— 
Jamibson. 

Its dowie in the end o' hairst, 
At the nia*gtmg o' the swallow. 

When the wind grows cauld and the bom 
grows banld, 
And the weeds are hanging yellow ; 

But oh, it's dowier far to see 

The wm'gtt^fo' her that the heart gangs 

wi. 

— Hbw Ainslib. 

Was^horn. In the North of Scot- 
land it is a proverbial phrase 
to say of a great liar that " he 
lies like Wagkom,** or is *' wanr 
than Waghom," that *' he is as 
false as Wagham, and Waghom 
was nineteen times falser than 
the devlL" Jamieson records 
that ** Waghom is a fabnlons 
personage, who being a greater 
liar than the devil, was crowned 
King of Liars." Why the name 
of Waghom, any more than that 
of Wagttafe, both respectable 
patronymics, should be selected 
to adorn or to disfigure the 



proverb is not easy to explain, 
except on the supposition that 
the traditioDary " ioaghom " is a 
corruption of a word that has 
a more rational as well as a 
more definite meaning. And 
such it is fonnd to be. In 
Gaelic uaigh (quasi wag) signifies 
the grave, the pit, and ittfAom 
(itiom, quasi horn) signifies hell, 
whence he lies like Waghom, 
would signify he "lies like 
hell " or like the " pit of heU," 
conseqaently worse than the 
devil, who is sapposed to be bnt 
one, while the other devils in 
the pit are supposed to be 
mnltitadinons. 

Waif, a dereliot, a wanderling; 
one found by accident after 
having been lost or gone astray. 
The word in this sense has 
lately been adopted into Bng- 
lish literature as a noun; but 
in Scotland it is employed both 
as a noun and an ad jectiva 

Wi' her I will get gowd and gear, 
Wi' thee, I sail get nane; 

Ye cam to me as a nw^ woman, 
111 leave thee as the same. 
"HuKD^sC^UtcHM: FairAtmU, 

This word, sometimes written 
and pronounced waff, waffiey and 
waffimger, signifies a wanderer, 
a strolling vagabond, lost to 
civilised life and society; woff" 
Uhe, of vagabond and ditoreput- 
able appeaianca 

Waith, to wander, a wandering 
and straying. The English imt/, 
waifs and strays, things or per- 
sons that have wandered or gone 
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astray. The etymology is doubt- 
ful; perhaps ttom. vaft, to be 
blown about by the wind, or 
carried by the waters. 

Wale, to choose, to select, a 
choice ; wdy^ choice. From the 
German wdkUn, to ohooee. 

Scones, the wait o' food. 

—Burns : Scotch Drink, 

There's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon 

glen. 
He's the king o' guid fellows and wale 

o' aold men. 

—Burns. 

The Laird of Balnamon, after dinner at 
a friend's house, had cherry brandy put 
before him in mistake for port. He liked 
the liquor, and drank freely of it. His 
servant Harry or "Hairy" was to drive 
him home in a gig. On crossing the moor, 
whether from greater exposure to the blast, 
or from the Laird's unsteadiness of head, 
his hat and wig fell to the ground. Harry 
got off to pick them up and restore them 
to his master. The Laird was satisfied 
with the hat, but demurred to the wig. 
" It's no my wig, Harry lad ; it's no my 



wig." "Ye'd better tak it, sir," said 
Harry ; " for there's nae wtUe o' wigs on 
the moor."— Dkan Ramsay's RenHnit' 
ctmctt. 

He tMiZcf a portion wi' judidons care, 
And let us worship God, he says, wi' 

solemn air. 
—Burns : CoUtf^t Saturday Night. 



Wallas^eous. This obsolete word 
is used by the ancient Scottish 
poet, Barbour, in the sense of 
sportive, wanton, lustfuL It is 
eridently a corruption of the 
Gaelic uallaeh^ which has the 
same meaning; uaUaeh&if cheer- 
fulness, gaiety, frolicksomeness, 
conceitedness, wantonness ; ual- 
laekag, a coquette. 



Wallie, a toy ; a hownie vaUie, a 
pretty toy ; from wale, choice ; 
from the Teutonic wahUn. 

Walloch, a name applied in the 
Lowlands to the Highland fling, 
or other dance, and not to the 
reel, which is less active and 
boisterous. The word also means 
a friak or kick. The word seems 
to be derived from the Gaelic 
uallaeh, joyous, frisky. 

I wat she was a cantie quean, 
And weel could dance the Highland 

—HiV's IVt/go/AldrvaUoch. 

Auld Roy look'd as be gacd by, 
And oh t he gaed an unco waUoch; 

And after them he soon did hie. 
And followed through the braes of 
BaUoch. 

— Buchan's CoUectioH o/OldScoittth 
Ballads. 

The word is sometimes written 
wtHop, as in the favourite song 
of " Maggie Lauder '' :— 

Meg up and wallop' d o'er the green. 
For bniwly she could frisk it. 

WaUocfa-fi^onl, an abusive epithet 
applied to a wanton or arrogant 
blusterer ; from the Gaelic ual- 
laeh, and guU, to cry out. (See 
Yowl. ) 

Wallop, to dangle, to hang, to 
sway about with quick motion, 
to swing. 

Now let us Uiy our heads thegither, 

In love fraternal ; 
May Envy wallop in a tether, 

Black fiend, infernal I 

^^ — Burns: To Lapraik, 
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IVallow — IVante. 



Wallow, to fade awaj ; walUmed^ 
faded, withered by oold, blight, 
or natmal decay ; the etymon 
doubtless of the word vtZe, in 
common use in America, and in 
■ome parta of England, of which 
a Indicroas example is given by 
the humorist, Artemus Ward: 
" I said to her, wilt thou 1 and 
she wiUed." The derivation is 
uncertain, though probably from 
the Teutonic wdken. 

The last time that I saw her face 

She ruddy was and red, 
But now, alas ! and woe is me. 
She's walicwed like a weed. 
—Scott's Bcrdtr Mhutrthy : Ballad 
c/tJU Gof G^U'Hamk. 

Walyl waljl an interjection of 
80ITOW ; aJLa» ! or, woe %» me ! 
Derived from waU, to lament, 
or wa^ ye! lament ye; the 
Teutonic weh^ woe, and wehlich, 
woful. 

Oh wafyf wafyf bat love is bonnie, 

A little time while it is new ; 
But when it's auld it waxes cauld. 
And Cades awa' like morning dew. 
—Ballad (filu Marckioness of 
Dou^as, 

Oh wafyf wafyf up the bank, 

And wafyf wafyf down the brae, 
And wafy f wafy f yon bum side. 
Where I and my love wont to gae. 
— Lady Annt Bothwtlts Lament. 

Wame, the belly ; also the Eng- 
lish word womhf which is from 
the same etymological root. The 
Scottish derivatives of loame are 
numerous; among others, tcami^, 
having much iKim«, t.«., cor- 
pulent ; wunienut, corpulency ; 
vamytf pregnant ; wamc-tow, a 
belly-band or girth, from wame. 



the belly, and tow (the Gaelic 
iaod), a rope, a band ; womtfu\ 
a bellyf nil. 

I never liked water in my ahoon ; and 
my wame'M made o' better leather. 

Wae to the wamt that has a wilfn 
master. 

^Allan Ramsay's Scots Provtrbt. 

Food fills the wame, and keeps us livin'. 
Though life's a gift no worth recdvin*. 
When heavy dragged wi' pine and 
grievin*. 

— Burns : Scotch Drink. 

A wasmt/u* is a wame/u\ whether it 
be of barley-meal or bran. — ^Scott: St. 
Romanes IVelL 

Wame has disappeared from 
English literature, but still sur- 
vives in the current speech of 
the northern counties. ITomft, in 
English, was formerly applied 
to the male sex, in the sense 
of the Scottish wame, or belly, 
as appears from Piers Hougli- 
man: — 

Paul, after his preaching, 
Paniers he made. 
And wan with his handes 
What his womtke needed. 

(Gained with his hands what 
his belly needed.) In recent 
times the word is restricted in 
its meaning to the female sex, 
though used metaphorically and 
poetically in such phrases as 
the " w(mb of Time." 

The earth was formed, but in the womh 

as yet 
Of waters, embryon inunature. 

— Paradise Lost. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your tre^mss. 

— Shakspbarb : Hemry V. 

Among the three interpreta- 
tions of the word, as given by 
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Johnson, the last is " a oavity." 
The only traces of anything like 
waiMf or womb, that appears in 
any of the Teutonic languages, 
or in high or low Dutch, is the 
Swedish warn, signifying tripe. 
Though Johnson derives vDomb 
from the Anglo-Saxon and from 
Icelandic, it may be suggested 
that the more ancient Celtic and 
Gaelic provides the true root of 
both toame and 1001116 in uaimh 
and tiamh, a cavity, a cave, a 
hollow place. TheShakspearean 
adjective womby finds its syno- 
nym in the Gaelic wiaikach, 
abounding in cavities or hollows. 

Wan, pale green, as applied to 
the colour of a river in certain 
states of the water and the 
atmosphere. Many philologists 
have been of opinion that 
toon, both in English and 
Scotch, always signifies pale. 
Jamieson, however, thought dif- 
ferently, and translated v>an as 
"black, gloomy, dark-coloured, 
or rather filthy," not reflecting, 
however, that these epithets, 
especially the last, were hardly 
consistent with the spirit or 
dignity of the tender or tra- 
gical ballads in which wan oc- 
curred. The etymology of the 
English wan has been traced 
to wane, to decrease in health 
and strength, as well as in 
size, whence wan, the pallor of 
countenance that attends failing 
health. That of the Scottish 
foan, as applied to the colour of 
the streams, was for the first 
time suggested in " The Gaelic 



Etymology of the Languages of 
Western Europe." It is from 
the Gaelic uainey a pale blue, 
inclining to green. This is the 
usual colour of the beautiful 
streams of the Highlands, when 
not rendered " drumlie " or 
muddy by the storms that wash 
down sand and earth from the 
banks. 

On they rade, and on they rade, 
And a' by the light o' the moon, 

Until they came to the wan water, 
And then they lighted down. 

— The Douglas Tragedy, 

Deep into the wa$e water 
There stands a muckle stane. 

• --Earl Richard. 

The ane has ta'en him by the bead, 

The ither by the feet, 
And thrown him in the wan water 

That ran boith wide and deep. 

—Untl WiUiam. 

There's no a bird in a' this forest 

Will do as muckle for me 
As dip its wing in the wan water, 

And straik it ower my e'e bree. 

— Johnnie o' BradisUe. 

In English, wa/n, is never used 
as an epithet except when ap- 
plied to the countenance, as in 
such phrases—" His face was 
pale and «un," and occasionally 
by poetic license, to the face of 
the moon, as in the beautiful 
sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney. 

With how sad steps, oh moon ! thou 

climb'st the sky. 
How silently, and with how -man a 

face. 

Wanchande, unlucky, misohance- 
ful. 

Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile wanchande thing— a rape. 

—Burns : Poor Mailiis Elegy, 
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Wandought — Ware, 



Wandouglit, weak, deficient in 
power; from dow, to be able; 
doughty, brave ; and wan, or un, 
the privatiye particle. Wan- 
dochi, a weak, rilly creature. 

By this time Lindy is right well shot out 
Twixt nine and ten, I think, or thereabout, 
Nae hursen-bailch, nae wamUmgkt or mis- 

grown. 
But plump and swack, and lika aa apple 

fottn*. 

—Ross's HeUnort, 

Wanhope, despair. Jamieeon in- 
correctly renders it "delnsiye 
hope." This is an old English 
word which is nearly obsolete, 
bat still survives in Scotland. 

I cterre in wtmkopt and distress,— 
Farewell, my life, my lust and my 

glsduf Mf 

— Chaucxs : Tk€ Knights Tak. 

Good Hope that heipe shulde 
To iimmA<^ turoeth. 

— Piin Plm^mum. 

Some philologists, misled by 
the prefix fmn, have imagined 
that the word was synonymous 
with toofie, and have interpreted 
wonAope as the "waning of 
hope." But if»it is the Dutch 
and Flemish negative prefix, 
equivalent to the English and 
Grerman un. Among other beau- 
tiful Scottish words which follow 
the Flemish in the use of the 
negative prefix, are wanearihlie, 
preternatural or unearthly ; 
toanfortune, ill-luck ; wangrace, 
wickedness, ungraciousness ; 
wanrut, inquietude ; wimoorih, 
useless, valueless ; wamUkrift, 
prodigality, extravagance ; wan- 
uie, abuse; vfonwit or wanwithf 
ignorance. 



An' may they never learn the gaets (ways) 
Of ither yjle vmmresi/ul pets. 

— BuBNs: PdorMmUU. 

Wanwierd, misfortune, ill-luck, 
calamity. 

Nor wit, nor power, put off the hour 
For his wamwUrd decreed. 

^Border MimtrtUy : TfU Water 
KtipU, 

Wap, in England written wad, a 
bundle of straw, a wisp, used in 
the Scottish sense in the North 
of England; from the Flemish 
Aoop, a bundle, a pile of hay or 
straw. To be in the loop or vnd^ 
to lie in the straw. 

MoU i' the wm^ and I fell out, 
I'll tell ye what 'twas a' about,- 
She had siller and I had nane. 
That was the gait the steer bqgan. 

—GiMyS^ng, 

The English version among 
the gipsies is — 

Mon i' the VMd and I fell out. 
She had money and I had none. 
That was the way the row b^gan. 

Ware, to spend, to guide, to con- 
trol or guide one's expense dis- 
creetly. 

My heart's blood for her I would freely 



Sae be I could relieve her of her care. 
— Ross's HeUnort, 

But ublins, honest Master Heron 
Had at the time some dainty fair one, 
To ware his theologic care on. 

— BuKNS : To Dr. BUtcktock, 

This word is most probably a 
cormption of the Teutonic /SA- 
nen, the Flemish vofrm, to lead 
or g^de. 
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Ill-won gear is aye ill wnrttL 
—Allan Ramsay's Scctt Prpvttht, 

(Ill-acquired money is always ill guided 
or spent.] 

The best o* chiels are whyles in want. 
While cuifr on countless thousands rant, 
And ken na how to wart't- 

Burns : E^tU to Davie. 

Warklike, Warkrife, industrious, 
fond of work. 

Waridmne, a tool, a working tool 
The second syiuible of this word 
remains in the English loom, 
part of the working apparatus 
of the weaver. In Scotland 
Iwm signifies any kind of tool 
or implement with which work 
can be done. Bums uses it in 
a very ludicrous sense in the 
** Address to the Dell." 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse 
On young gndemen fond, keen, and crouse, 
When the best warkiMme V the house 

By cantrip wit, 
Is instant made na worth a louse 

Just at the bit. 

This peculiar superstition 
prerails among all the Celtic 
peoples of Europe, and is thought 
to be the favourite and most 
malignant diversion of the devil 
and his instruments, the wizards 
and witches, to prevent the con- 
summation of marriage on the 
bridal night. A full account of 
the alleged practices of several 
sorcerers who were burnt at the 
stake in France in the Middle 
Ages, for their supposed com- 
plicity in this crime, appears 
in the ''History of Magic in 
France," by Jules Gaiinet, Paris, 



181& The name given in France 
to the " cantrip" mentioned by 
Bums was nouer VtUguiUatUt or, 
tie the little kDOt. One unhappy 
Vidal de la Porte, accused of 
being a nouetir tVaiguiUetU by 
repute and wont, was in the 
year 1597 sentenced to be hung 
and bumed to ashes for having 
bewitched in this fashion seve- 
ral young bridegrooms. The 
sentence was duly executed, 
amid the applause of the whole 
community. 

Warld's gear, worldly wealth ; a 
word used for any valuable 
article of whatever kind, as in 
the phrases " I have nae v)aM*t 
gear" I have no property what- 
ever ; " there's nae warUCi gear 
in the glass but cauld water,'* 
nothing more costly than cold 
water. 

But warids gear ne'er fashes me, — 
My thocht is a' my Nannie, O. 

— Burns. 

Warlock, a wizard. The Scottish 
word, though admitted into the 
English dictionaries, is not com- 
mon either in English conversa- 
tion or literature. 

She prophesied that late or soon 

Thou would be found deep drowned in 

Doon, 
Or catch'd by warlocks in the mirk, 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

—Burns: Tarn o* ^ihoHter, 

In the ancient time of Druid- 
ism, a wizard, an augur, a pro- 
phet, or fortune-teller, was called 
a Druid, a name that is still re- 
tained in modem Gaelic. The 
Lowland Scotch wi^iock is de- 
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rived, according to Jamieson, 
from the Icelandic vardlokr, a 
Diagic song or incantation for 
calling np evil spirits. Mr. Stor- 
month, in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary, refers the word to the 
Anglo-Saxon t0a«r,wary , and^a, 
a liar. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that the word had 'not this 
uncomplimentary meaning ; and 
that as wtMard is derived from the 
German iretM or wwe, waHock has 
its root in a similar idea, and may 
come from the Gaelic geur^ sharp, 
acute, cunning ; and U»ehdt folk. 
It was not customary in the days 
when witches and fairies were 
commonly believed in, to speak 
disrespectfully of theoL The 
fairies were "the good folk,** 
the wizard was " the wise man," 
and the witch, in Irish parlance, 
was the Banshee {Bean-nth), or 
woman of peace ; and warlock, 
in like manner was an epithet 
implying the sagacity rather 
than the wickedness of the folk 
so designated. The change of 
the syllable yeur into war is 
easi ly accounted for. The French 
guerre becomes war in English 
by the change— not uncommon 
— of g into w, as in watp, from 
the French guetpe or guipe. 
Another possible derivation is 
suggested in the "Gaelic Ety- 
mology of the Languages of 
Western Europe," from harr, 
head, top, chief; and log%nd, 
a rascal; but the first is pre- 
ferable. 

Warple, to entangle, to intertwine 
wrongly. From the English 



warp, to twist or turn aside, as 
in the phrase, " His judgment 
is warped." The root of both 
the Scottish and English is the 
Flemish %oerwde, to turn, or turn 
aside. 

That yarn's sac wttr^lit that I canna get 

it redd. 

— Jamibsok. 

Warsle, to wrestle, to contend, 
also to tumble violently after a 
struggle to keep the feet. 

Upoo her doot (hooO the ooost (cast) a 

hitch 
And ower she wartltd in the ditch. 

—Burns: PoarMaiUt. 

Wftst, west; often nsed in the 
north-east of Scotland for be- 
yond, further off. 

Sir Robert Liston, British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, found two of his country- 
men who had been especially recommended 
to him in a barber's bhop, waiting to be 
shaved in turn. One of them came in 
rather late, and seeing he had scarcely 
room at the end of the scat, addressed the 
other—" Neebour. wad ye sit a wee bit 
tvast f " What associations must have been 
called up in his mind by hearing, in a dis- 
tant land, such an expression in Scottish 
tones 1 " — Dean Ramsay. 

Wat, to know, to wit. Obsolete 
English wot ; Dutch and Flem- 
ish weten, Watna, wits not, 
knows not. 

Little nmtt the ill-willy wife what a 
dinner may baud in't. 

Darnel deem warily; ye watna wha 
wytes jrourseL 

Mickle water runs by that the miller 
wots na of. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scats Prwerh. 

Watfa, a ford ; a shallow part of 
the river that may be waded 
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across. Either from the Flem- 
ish idood, or the Gaelic otA, a 
ford. Scotis-wot^ is the xiame 
given to the upper part of 
the Solway Firth, where, in cer- 
tain states of the tide, people 
from the SngUsh side can wade 
across to Scotland. 

Waiter, water. The word is used 
in Scotland in the sense of a 
stream, a brook, a river ; as in 
the phrase, " the vfoUr of Leith," 
and the Glasgow phrase, ' * Down 
the icater," signifying down the 
Clyde. It is recorded of the 
noted Edinburgh advocate, John 
Clerk, afterwards Lord Eldin, 
that, in arguing a case of water 
privilege in Scotland before Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, he annoyed 
his lordship by constantly re- 
peating the word loatter with a 
strong Scottish accent. "Mr. 
Clerk," inquired his lordship, 
" is it the custom in your coun- 
try to spell water with two t*8 ? ** 
"No, my lord," replied Clerk; 
" but it's the fashion in my 
country to spell mawMm wi' 
twa n'«." 



Wattie-wagtaiL From Walter 
Wtigtail, a name given to the 
beautiful little bird, the hoche- 
queue of the French ; the moto- 
ciUa yarrellie of the naturalists. 
The English have corrupted the 
word, not knowing its Scottish 
origin, into **waer-vxigtail" Wal- 
ter ^ or WaUie, is a fond allitera- 
tion formed on the same prin- 
ciple as that of Robin RedbreasL 
Water-wagtaU is an appellation 



given by the English to the 
pretty little creature, founded 
on the erroneous notion that it 
is an aquatic bird, or that it fre- 
quents the water more than it 
does the land. It comes with 
the flies and departs with the 
flies, which are its only food, 
and, unlike many other attrac- 
tive birds, does no harm to 
fruit, blossoms, seeds, or any 
kind of vegetation. In some 
parts of Scotland it is called 
" WvUiej" or " Wmiewagtail." 

Wauchle, to weary; also, to puzzle, 
to sway from side to side ; Eng- 
lish, to waggle; Flemish wig- 
gelen, to vacillate, to stagger. 

The road wattchiit him sair (made him 
stagger with fatigue). 

That question waucklit him (staggered 
him. 

— Jauieson. 

Waug^ht, a large deep draught of 
liquor. The etymology is un- 
certain. In most of the glos- 
saries to Burns' Poems the 
word is erroneously joined with 
"willy," and converted into 
" willy-WMi^Af," and described 
as meaning "a hearty draught." 
The line in " Auld Lang Syne," 
usually printed — 

We'll drink a right gude willy-waw^/, 

should be 
We'll drink a right gude-willie wanght ; 

i.e., we'll drink with right good 
will a deep or hearty wavtgki or 
draught. 

Dean Ramsay, whose un- 
doubted knowledge and appro- 
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elation of the Scottish lan- 
guage Bhoald have taught him 
better, has faUen into the mis- 
take of qnoting wUlit-wiugld 
as one word in the following 
lines: — 

Code e'en to you a', and tak your nappy, 
A ** wtlfywamghi,^ a gude night cappy. 

The word is introduced with 
fine effect in a translation from 
the Gaelic, by the Bttrick Shep- 
herd, of the Jacobite Ballad, 
" The Frasers in the Correi : "— 

Spier na at me t 
Gae s[ner at the maiden that sits by the 



The red ooais were here, and it was na for 

good, 
And the ravens are hoane in " the wamght- 

in£" o' blood. 

And meantime gies a woMg^ht o* caller 

whey. 
The day's been hot, and we are wondrous 

dry. 

—Ross's HtUnort^ 

I'm sore 'twill do us meikle guid, a w€mcht 

o' caller air, 
A caller douk, a caller breeae, and caller 

fish and fiaue. 
—IVkittU Bmku : Dctm the Water, 

Wank, to render the palm of the 
hand hard, callons, or homy, 
by serere toil. 

1 held on high my waukit loof, 
To swear by a' yon starry roof, 
That henceforth I wad be rhyme proof, 
Till my last breath. 

— BuKNs: Tiu Vision. 



(, watchful, wakeful, un- 
able to sleep; the sufOLc rife, 
as in cauldri/s, very cold, is used 
as an intensitiTe, so that fMiiiJk- 
rife signifies not only unable 



to sleep, but unable in an intense 
degree. 

What time the moon, wi' ulent glower, 

Sets up her horn, 
Wail through the dreary midaiglit hour, 

Till sMMiri^ mom. 
—Burns : EUgy am Ca^Uun Matthtw 

Tis hopeless love an' dark despair. 
Cast by the glamour o' thine e'e. 

That clouds my wtoikHfi dreams wi' care. 
An' maks (he dajrlight dark to me. 

— Jamss Ballaktinb. 

Waullies or waulies. Jamieson 
defines tooZZiet as mfti^ning the 
intestines. The word is not to 
be confounded with wdy or 
imZm, choice, large, ample, as 
Bums uses it. 

But mark the luslic haggis-fed. 
The trembling earth resounds his tread ; 
Clap in his vHdie nieve a blade, 
He'll mak it whisUe. 

— TV « Haggis. 

In "Jacob and Rachel,*' a song 
attributed to Bums, published 
in an anonymous London edition 
of his songs, dated 1825, the 
word occurs in the following 
stansa: — 

Then Rachel, calm as ony lamb. 
She claps him on the waulies. 
Quo' she, '* ne'er fash a woman's dash." 

In this song, omitted on ac- 
count of its grossness from 
nearly all editions of his works, 
the word is not susceptible of 
the meaning attributed to it by 
Jamieson, nor of that in the 
poem in praise of " The Haggis." 
Jamieson has the obsolete word 
waUy, a billow, a wave, which 
affordi a clue to its derivation. 
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The name ,of wauUe was given 
to the hips or jrasteriors on ac- 
oount of their round and wavy 
form, as appears from the 
synonymous words in Gaelio — 
Umiif a wave, and ton^ the 
breech. The idea is involved 
in the words, now seldom used, 
which are cited by Jamieson, 
wUlie-drag, and waUie-draggUe, 
signifying a woman who is cor- 
pulent and heavy behind, and 
makes but slow progress in 
walking. The connection with 
wdUieif intestines, as rendered 
by Jamieson, is exceedingly 
doubtful. 

Wanr, worse. To wa/ur, or warr, 
to conquer, to give an enemy 
the worst of the conflict ; from 
worU, to put a person in the 
wrong, or in a worse position. 

Up and waur them a', Willie. 

— Jacobite Ballad. 

An advocate «'as complaining to his 
friend, an eminent legal fnnctionary of the 
last century, that his claims to a judgeship 
had been overlooked, adding acrimoniously, 
" And I can tell you, they might have got 
a waur" to which the only answer was a 
grave " snAawr f "— Dean Ramsay. 

Sax thousand years are near hand fled, 
Sin I was to the butcherin' bred. 
And mony a scheme in vain's be«n laid 

To stop or scaur me, 
Hn ane Hornbook's ta'en up the trade. 

An fiuth he'll waur me. 
—Burns : Death and Dr, Hornbook, 



lows ; equivalent to the BngUsh 
saying, *'He that's bom to be 
hanged will never be drowned "). 

Wax, to grow, or increase ; the 
reverse of loanc, to decrease. 
Yfcw is almost obsolete ; but 
WKie survives, both in Scotland 
and England, as in the phrases : 
' ' the WM/M/ng moon,*' ' ' the winvng 
year,'* "his wming fortxmes." 
Wax remains as a Biblical word, 
in the noble translations of the 
Old Testament by Wickliffe and 
the learned divines of the reign 
of James I., which has preserved 
to this age so many emphatic 
words of ancient English, which 
might otherwise have perished. 
It is derived from the German 
wach»m ; the Flemish woinn^ to 
grow. 

The man wox well nigh wud for ire. 

— Chaucxr. 

And changing empires wane and war, 
Are founded, flourish and decay. 
— Sir Waltbr Scott : Tnuulathm 
of Diet Irae, 

Wacie, jolly, brisk; probably a 
variation for gaude (q.v.), with 
the conmion change of g into w, 
as in war for guerre, Ac. 

Right woMte wax'd an* fou* o' fun, 
They whistled down the setting sun. 
— Bbattib : JoAh o' Amka. 



Want o' wit is wmvr than want o* wealth. Wemn, a little child ; a lM»nt«, a 

In hb case, the water will never waur very Uttle child— from " wee 

the widdie. ane," little one. This word has 

-Allan Ramsay's ScoU Proverbs, ^^^ j^ ^^^ admitted to the 

(i&, in his case the water will dictionaries, though becoming 

never get the better of the gal- common in English parlance. 
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A smytrie o' wee doddie tueams 
(a lot of IttUe ragged children). 
—Burns : TJU Twa Dogt, 

When sklrlin' weames see the lighL 
—Burns : Scotch Drink, 

Weorin' awa\ decaying gra- 
dually. 

I'm wearin* mwd^ J«aui, 
Like snaw when it's thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearin aion£ 
To the Land o' the Leal. 

— Lady Nairnb. 

Hope's star will rise when 

Life's welkin grows grey. 
We feel that within us which ne'er can 
decay, 
And Death brings us Life as the 
Night brings the Daw' [dawn]. 
Though we're wearin awa\ an' 
we're wearin awa. 

—James Ballantinb. 

Weatherie, stormy or showery 
weather ; a word formed on the 
same principle as the Teatonic 
ungewUter, very bad weather. 
Weather gleam, a streak of light 
on the horizon in cloudy weather. 

Wee, little, diminutive, very little ; 
generally supposed to be derived 
from the first syllable of the 
German wenig. This word 
occurs in Shakspeare, and is 
common in colloquial and fami- 
liar Bnglish, though not in lito- 
rary composition. It is often 
used as an intensification of lit- 
tleness, as *'a little vee child/' 
"aUttlewefWt." 

A wee house well filled, 

A wee farm well tilled, 

A wee wife well willed, 

Mak' a happy man . 



A wee mouse can creep under a great 
haystack. 

—Allan Ramsay's Scots Proverbs. 

Weed or weeds, dress, attire, 
clothing. The only remnant of 
this word remaining in modem 
English is the phrase, a 
" widow's toeerft," the funeral 
attire of a recently bereaved 
widow. 

They saw their bodies bare. 
Anon they pass'd with all their speed. 
Of beaver to mak themselves a weed^ 

To cleith (clothe) them was their care. 
—On the Creation emd Paradyee Last, 
by Sir Richard Maitland, in 
Allan Ramsay's EveiTgrten. 

Weed is in many Etymological 
Dictionaries said to be derived 
from weave, the Teutonic 1006m. 
Possibly it comes from the 
Gaelic or eiudadk, a dress or 
garment, also the armour of a 
knight. The author of the 
Scottish poem of " Paradyee 
Lost," which appears in the 
" Evergreen," was born in 1496, 
and died in 1586, at the ad- 
vanced age of 90, and was 
consequently long anterior to 
Milton, who afterwards adopted 
the same title, and rendered it 
as enduring as the English lan- 
guage. 

Weeder-dips, shears for clipping 
weeds. 

The rough burr thistle spreading wide 

Among the bearded bear, 
I turned the weedor<Ups aside 

And spared the symbol dear. 

—Burns. 

The patriotic poet turned the 
dipt aflide in order that he might 
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not cat down a thistle, the floral 
badge of his conntiy. 

Weeks or welks of the eye or 
mouth signify, according to 
Jamieson, the comers of the 
moath or eyes. To hang by the 
vfeek9 of his month, is to keep 
hold of a thing or purpose to 
the utmost, to the last gasp; 
an exaggerated phrase similar 
to that in Holy Writ to *' escape 
by the skin of the teeth." Week 
or wcilc is a corruption of the 
Gaelic uig, a comer. The word 
occurs in Tim Bobbin's York- 
shire GloBsaiy. 

Weigh-bftuky the cross beam of 
a balance. 

Come like a weigh- biutk, Donald 

MacGiUivray, 
Come like a weigh -baukf Donald 

MacGilliyray, 
Balance them fiurly, balance them 

cleverly, 
Off wi' the counterfeit, Donald Mac- 

Gillivray. 
—Jambs Hogg, the Eiirick Shepherd. 

Weil or wele, an eddy in the 
water; awhirlpooL 

Weil-head, the centre of an eddy. 
These words appear to be a 
corruption of whed or whirl, 
having a circular motion, and 
to have no connection with vxsU, 
a spring of water. 

They donldt in at a weil-heaeL 
— Border Minstrelsy : Earl Richard. 

Weill, good fortune, the English 
io0aZ, as in the phrase, " Come 
weal, come woe." 

He is na worth the weill that canna 
thole the wae. — Old Proverb. 



Weir, war ; tmcrmon, a soldier, a 
man of war, a combatant ; vn/er' 
like, warlike ; weirigHU, quarrels ; 
wedded weirigiUe, disputes be- 
tween husband and wife ; from 
the French guerre, the Italian 
guerra, with the change of the 
gu into w. The primary root 
seems to be the Flemish weeren, 
to defend ; the English be ware/ 
i.e., be ready to defend your- 
self ;— a noble origin for resist- 
ance to oppressive and defensive 
war, that does not apply to of- 
fensive war — ^the "bella, horrida 
bella," of the Latin, and the 
krieg of the Teutonic, which 
signify war generally, whether 
offensive or defensive ; — the first 
a crime, the second a virtue. 

Weir or wear, to guard, to watch 
over, to protect, to gather in 
with caution, as a shepherd 
conducts his flock to the fold. 

Erlinton had a fair daughter ; 

I wat he wiertd her in a great sin, 
And he has built a high bower. 

And a' to put that lady in. 

—Ballad 0/ Erlinton. 

Motherwell translates **wiered 
her in a great sin," placed her 
in danger of committing a great 
sin, which is clearly not the 
meaning. But the whole ballad 
is hopelessly corrapt in his ver- 
sion. 

Weird or wierd. Most English 
dictionaries misdefine this word, 
which has two different signifi- 
cations : one as a noun, the other 
as an adjective. In English 
literature, from Shakspeare's 
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time downwards, it exists as 
an adjective only, and is held 
to mean miearthly, ghastly, or 
witoh-like. Before Shakspeare's 
time, and in Scottish poetry and 
parlance to the present day, the 
word is a nonn, and signifies 
"fate" or " destiny "—derived 
from the Teutonic werden, to be- 
come, or that which tikcJl be. 
Chancer, in " Troilos and Gres- 
sida," has the line~ 

O Fortune I executrice of witrtUt t 

and Gower, in a manuscript in 
the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries, says — 

It wcTB a wondroos wunle 
To tee a king beoooM a heide. 

In this sense the word continues 
to be used in Scotland : 

A man may woo where he will, bat he 
maun wed where his wurd is. 

She U a wise wife that kens her ain 
vfurd. — ^Allam Ramsay's Scot* Proverb. 

Betide me weel, betide me woe, 
That wurd shall never danton me. 
-^Ballad q/ True Thomas. 

The tuierd her dearest bairn befel 
By the bonnie mill<dams o' Binnorie. 
—Scott's Mimtrtlty o/iht Border, 

Bhakspeare seems to have been 
the first to employ the word as 
an adjective, and to have given 
it the meaning of unearthly, 
though pertaining to the idea 
of the Fates : — 

The wierd nsters, hand in hand. 
Posters of the sea and land. 

—Macbeth, 

Thane of Cawdor I by which title these 
tiffVn/ sisters saluted me. — leUrn* 

When we sat by her flidcering fire at 
night she was most wiVn/.— Chaslks 
DiCKXNs : Great ExpeetaHomt, 



No spot mote fit than werd^ lawless 
Winchelsea, for a plot sudi as he had 
concei ved .— ^tf the Year Rouad, AprQ 
a, 18701. 

It opened its great aisles to him, full of 
whiqKring stillness, full of wierd effects 
of light.— ^AuAfMmTf MagmniUt April 
xSTa ' 

Jasper surveyed his ooo^panion as dioogh 
he wen getting imbaed with a romantic 
interest in his wierd life.— Charuu 
DicicKHS : The Myttery ef Edwin Drood. 

She turned to make her way from the 
cvfVn/spot as fiut as her feeUe limbs would 
let [permit] her.— T. A. TROLLOn: The 
Dream Nnmbert. 

Wierd is sometimes (but rarely) 
used as a verb, signifying to 
doom. 

I wierd ye to a fiery beast. 
And relieved sail ye never be. 
Emptier Afiastrelsy : Kempiaa. 

Weise, to direct, to guide, to 
draw or lead on in the way 
desired. This word is akin to 
the English wtM, a way or 
manner, as in the phrase, ** Do 
in that tpiae," and in the word 
lihemiu^ in a like manner, and is 
derived from the French vuer 
and the Dutch and Flemish 
wtyzm or loyzm, to indicate, to 
show or point the way. 

Every miller wad weiee the water to his 
ain mill.— Allan Ramsay's Scote Pro- 
verve* 

Weise also signifies to nse policy for 
attaining any object, to turn to art rather 
than by strength, to draw or let out any. 
thing cautiously so as to prevent it from 
breaking, as in making a rope of tow or 
straw one is said to weise out the tow or 
straw. — Jam ibson. 

The wean saw something like a white 
leddy that weised by the gat&— Scott : 
The Monastery. 
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Wenii a scar; vemmUj scarred, 
^oemUHj unscarred ; and, meta- 
phorically, blameless or imma- 
culate. Probably from the 
Flemish and English wen, a 
tumour or swelling on the skin. 

Wersh, insipid, tasteless; from 
the Gaelic utm, poor, worthless, 
trashy. 

A kiss and a drink o' water are but a 
wtrsk dlsjune.— Allak Ramsay. 

Why do ye no sup your parritch T I 
dinna like them; they're unco wtrsk, 
Gie me a wee pickle saut !— Jamixson. 

That auld Duke James k>Bt his heart 
before he lost his head, and the Worcester 
man was but wersh parritch, neither gude 
to fry, boil, nor keep cauld.— Scott : Old 
Mortality. 

The word was English in the 
seventeenth century, but is now 
obsolete, except in some of the 
Northern Counties, where it 
survives, according to Brocket's 
Glossary, in the corrupted form 
of «w{iA. 

Her pleasures wrrrA, and her amours 
tasteless. ~2nMuAs/i^ ^ Moniaigne^ 
16x3. 

Helicon's mvfsilweU.— Allan Ramsay. 

Wet one's whistle. W\U^ is a 
ludicrous name for the throat, 
whence to "toet onit whitUe** 
signifies to moisten the throat 
or take a drink. 

But till we meet and weet cmr wkistle, 
Tak' this excuse for nae epistle. 

— BuRMs: To Hugh Parker. 

Whalp, to bring forth young 
dogs or vihdp^ Bums says of 
CsBsar, the Newfoundland dog 



in his well-known poem of the 
" Twa Dogs " that he was— 

Wkalpit some place far abroad, 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod. 

The Jacobite ballad-singers 
and popular poetsofthe'45,when 
Prince Charles Edward made 
his forlorn but gallant attempt 
to regain the throne of his 
ancestors, made frequent de- 
rogatory and contemptuous al- 
lusions to the family name of 
the House of Hanover, which 
they persisted in calling Whdp 
instead of Oudpk. 

Now our good king abroad is gone, 
A German whel/ now fills the throne, 
Whelps that are desired by none, 
They're brutes compared wi' Charlie. 

Oh, Charlie, come an' lead the way. 
No Gennan whelp shall bear the sway ; 
Though ilka dog maun hae his day. 
The right belongs to Charlie. 
—Peter Buchan's Prince Charlie 
and Flora MacdonaltL 

WhalpU is the past tense of 
the verb to whdp, or bring forth 
i0AeIj9« or young dogs. In Dutch 
and Flemish, vfdp signifies the 
cub of the lion or the bear, but 
in Scotch and English the word, 
though formerly applied to the 
progeny of the wolf and the 
fox, is now almost ezclusiyely 
confined to that of the dog. 
Dr. Wagner, in his Glossary to 
the German edition of Bums, 
conjectures that the word is 
derivable from the Latin vtdpei. 

Whang, a large slice, also a 
thong of leather, and by ex- 
tension of meaning, to beat with 
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a strap or thong, or to beat 
generallj. 

Wi' sweet-milk dkeese i' mony a wkmigt 
And fiftrliet baked wi' butter. 

— Burns: Hofy Fair. 

Ye cot large wkmmgt out of other folk's 
leather. —Allan Ramsay's Scot* Prth 
vtrht. 

Whang, in the sense of to beat 
with a strap, is local in Eng- 
land, bnt in the sense of a large 
slice, or anything large, it is 
peculiar to Scotland; and in 
one odd phrase, that of datsg- 
tffhanffer, to the United States 
of America. According to Bart- 
lett's " Dictionary of American- 
isms " it signifies political yitn- 
peration largely intermingled 
with tlatig words. It appears, 
however, in Hood's ''Ode to 
Bae Wilson : "— 

No part I take in party fray 
With tropes from Billingsgate's tlmitg- 
wkatifiM£TwtXMX%, 

To which Mr. Bartlett appends 
the note, "If the word, as is 
supposed, be of American ori- 
gin, it has been adopted in 
the mother country.*' 

This day the Kirk kicks up a stour, 

Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her ; 
For Heresy is in her power, 
And gloriously she'll utkaHg her, 
Wi' pith this day. 
— BuRMs: Tht OrdituUiom. 

The Glossaries translate 
^okang, by beat, belabour; but 
it is probably derived from the 
Teutonic imnJbe, the Flemish 
wamtdtn^ to shake, to totter, to 
stagger, or cause to shake and 
stagger. 



What ails je at? This question 
signifies, what is the matter with 
a thing named? What dislike 
have you to it f as to a child 
that does not eat its breakfast, 
" Wh4U aili ye at yowrparriiekf*' 

Lord Rutherford having, when oo a 
ramble on the Pentlands, complained to a 
shepherd of the mist, iHuch prevented him 
from enjoying the scenery, the shepherd, 
a tall grim figure, turned sharply round 
upon him. " IVhai ails ft at the mist, sir t 
It weets the sod, slockens the yowes, and " 
— adding with more solemnity — " it b 
God's wuU.**— Dban Ramsay. 

An old servant who took charge of every* 
thing in the family, having observed that 
his master thought that he had drank wine 
with every lady at the table, bat had over- 
looked one, jogged his memory with the 
question, " What aUt yt at her wi' the 
green gown t"—DKAN Ramsat. 

Whaup, a curlew. 

The wild land-fowk are pbvers, pigeons, 
curlews, commonly called tuhaupt.—Sta'- 
tUtical Account of Scotland, artide 
Orkmky. 

Whanp-nebbit, having a nose like 
the neb or bill of a curlew. 

Wheen, a lot, a small quantity. 

What better could be expected o* a 
wheen pock-pudding English folkT— 
Scott: Rob Roy. 

A young girl (say at St. Andrews) sat 
upon the cutty stool for breach of the 
seventh commandment, which applies to 
adultery as well as to the minor, but sttU 
heinous, ofience of illicit love, was asked 
who was the &ther of her child? " How 
can I tell," she replied artlessly, " among 
a wheen o' divinity students ? "—Dban 
Ramsay. 

But in my bower there is a wake. 

And at the wake there b a wane ; 
But I'll come to the green wood ere mom. 
•~- Border Minsirtby : EHinton, 
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IVattt means a number of people, a whetn 
/olk.—%iK Walter Scott. 

The derivation, which has 
been much disputed, seems fairly 
traceable to the Teutonic wenig^ 
little or few. 

Wheep, a sharp, shrill cry or 
whistle. Pewny'wKeept a con- 
temptuous designation for sour, 
weak, small beer, sold at a penny 
per quart or pint, and dear at the 
money; so called, it is supposed, 
from its acidity, causing the per- 
son who swallows it, thinking it 
better than it is, to make a kind 
of whistling sound, expressive of 
his surprise and disgust Formed 
on the same principle as the 
modem word " penny dreadful," 
applied to a certain description 
of oheap and offensive literature. 
Wheep seems to be akin to vhoop^ 
a shrill cry, and whaup^ the cry 
of the curlew or plover. 

Be't whisky gill or penny-wA^Q^, 

Or ony stronger potion. 
It never fails, on drinking deep, 

To kittle up our notion. 

—Burns: Tiu Holy Fair. 

Wheeple, the cheep or low cry 
of a bird ; also, metaphorically, 
the ineffectual attempt of a man 
to whistle loudly. 

A Scottisb gentleman, who visited Eng- 
land for the first time, and ardently de- 
sired to return home to his native hills 
and moors, was asked by his English host 
to come out into the garden at night to 
hear the song kA the nightingale, a bird 
unknown in Scotland. His mind was full 
of home, and he exclaimed, " Na, na I I 
wadna gie the toktepU o' a whaup (cur- 
lew) for a' the nightingales that ever 
saag"'-Siaiisitcai AccffutU o/Scoiiand. 



Wheeridcen or queerikens, a 

ludicrous term applied to chil- 
dren who are threatened vnth 
punishment, signifying the two 
sides of the breech or podez, 
the soft place appropriate for 
" skelping." Apparently de- 
rived from the Gaelic cHirr, to 
hurt, to cause pain. 

Whid or whud, an untruth, a 
falsehood, a lie ; usually applied 
to a departure from veracity 
which is the result of sudden 
invention or oainrice, rather than 
of malicious premeditation. 

Even ministers they hae been kenn'd. 

In holy rapture, 
A rottsin' wkid at times to vend, 

An' nail't wi' Scripture. 
—Burns : DgatA and Dr. Htn^book, 

In the first edition of Bums 
the word vAuf did not appear, 
but instead of it — 

Even ministers they hae been kenn'd. 

In holy rapture. 
Great lies and nonsense baith to vend, 

And nail't wi' Scripture. 

This was ungrammatical, as 
Bums himiiftlf recognised it to 
be, and amended the line by the 
more emphatic form in which it 
now appears. 

The word ia&u£ seems, in its 
primary meaning, to be applied 
to any sudden and rapid move- 
ment, or to a deviation from 
the straight line. It is akin to 
the English teitci. According to 
Jamieson, to yed is to fib, to 
magnify in narration. This word 
is probably a variety or hetero* 

S 
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graphj of «AmI, and ha* tba 

MUDoo meaning. 

An wmm wkuUgrmm I 

— Tk4 Sonf ^ik$ Omtimm 
Murrmf, 

Paicricks icmidiin' loud at e'en, 
An* moraio* p^fimiT vehid^Hf^ tMn* 
(Partridges icreedung* and the early hare 
icudding along.] 

•BuKNt: ToLm^rmik. 

Conndoted with the idea of 
Timidity of motion are the words 
wiUiUer, agutt of wind ; wkUddMy 
ahaie; w^uUy, nnateady, shift- 
ing, unstable; to wAkUm, to 
move lapidly and lightly; to 
trmdder the thnmbs, in Knglish 
twiddle the thnmbe. The deri- 
vation is nnoertain, but is pro- 
bably from the Tentonic weif, 
the English wid^ in which sense 
mkid^ a falsehood, would signify 
something wide of the truth, and 
would also apply in the sense of 
rapid motion through the wide- 
nessof spao& 

»^A«</,aUe. BaHey has **fviUd^, many 
words "— e cant word, he says. Does not 
Bums speak of amorous whidst meaning, 
or rather I should say referriog to, the 
qnick rapid junqmigB about of rabbits? 
Wkid certainly has in Scotdi the meaning 
of friaUog aboat ; and applied to state- 
ments, it is obvious how vdUd could come 
to mean a lie.— R. Drxnnan. 

Whigmaleeries, whims, caprices, 
crotchets, idle fancies ; also fan- 
ciful articles of jewellery and 
personal adornment, toys and 
trifles of any kind. 

Therell be, if that day come, 

Illwadaboddle, 
Some fewer whigmaUeriu in yoor noddle. 
— BuKNs: The Briga of Ayr, 



I aMt ane very fiun, honest, fair.«poken, 
d-putHNi gentleman, or rather 
as I thmk, that was m the 
man's badc-shopwScoTT : 



Ftrhmu ff 



The etymology of this word, 
which i» peculiar to Scotland, 
is not to be found in any of the 
current languages of Europe. 
It is probably from the GraeUc 
^Agtt a jewel, a precious stone ; 
from whence u^AeoM, adorn- 
ment, decoration ; ui^ieack^ 
abounding in precious stones; 
and wgheamaiek, to adorn. 
These words are the roots of 
the obsolete English word oioeA<^ 
a jewel, used by Shakspeaie, 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; and 
which also occurs in the autho- 
rised version of the Bible : — 

Yoor faraoches, pearls, and m Kket . 
Hti»y IV., Pari IL 

Pearls, bracelets, rings, or twcJUt, 
Or what she can desire. 

— BkaUMOMT AMD FiXTCMBH. 

The last two syllables of whig- 
nuUeerie are traceable to Imr 
or leoir, sufficient, plenty. The 
quotation from the " Fortunes 
of Nigel" refers to the jewels 
in George Heriot's shop. The 
connection of ideas between the 
fanciful articles in a jeweller's 
shop and the fancies or con- 
ceits of a capricious mind is 
sufficiently obvious. 

Jamieson notices a game called 
whigtiudeeneif "formerly played 
at drinking-clubs in Angus, at 
which the losing player was 
obliged to drink off a glass. 
Perhaps," he adds, " the game 
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was 80 denominated out of oon- 
tempt for the serere austerity 
attributed to the Whigs I *' 

"Thia etymology," says Dr. 
Adolphua Wagner, " is very 
doubtful and difficult." Con- 
fused by the word WMg, and 
unaware of the Gaelic uige, and 
belieying in the drinking bouts 
alluded to by Jamieson, he en- 
deayours to account for the final 
- syllable, eerie, by citing from 
Ben Jonson, " a leer horse," 
a led horse, as applicable to a 
drunkard being led in the train 
of another t The Gaelic deriva- 
tion makes an end of the ab- 
surdities both of Jamieson and 
the erudite foreign critic. 

WhUie, a little while ; pronounced 
fylie in Aberdeenshire. A wee 
vfhUie, a very little while ; vkUee, 
at times. 

On the Bishop (Skinner) makii^ his up- 
pemnuice, the honest man (a crofter) in the 
gladness of his heart stepped briskly for- 
ward to welcome his pastor, but in his 
haste stepped upon the rim of the iron 
riddle, which rebounded with great force 
against one of his shins. The accident 
made him suddenly pull up, and instead 
of completing the reception, he stood 
vigorously rubbing the injured limb, and, 
not daring in such a renerable presence to 
give vent to the customary strong ejacula- 
tions, kept twisting his fitce into all sorts 
of grimaces. As was natural, the Buhop 
went forward, uttering the usual formulas 
of condolence and sympathy, the patient 
meanwhile continuing his rubbings and his 
silent but expressive contortions. At last 
his wife, Janet, came to the rescue, and 
clapping the Bishop coaxing^y on the bade, 
said, " Noo, Bishop, just gang ben to the 
house, and we'll follow when he's had time 
to curse tkjj^li*; and then, I'se warrant, 
hell be weel eQeuch."'-DsAN Ramsay. 



IVkyUt she sank, and wkylts she swam, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
Until she cam to the miller's dam. 
By the bonnie mill-dam o' Binnorie. 
^Border MinsireUy: TheCrutl 
SisUr. 

Whillie-ln, a threnody, a lament, 
a prolonged strain of melan- 
choly music ; but, according to 
Jamieson, "a dull or flat air." 
He derives the word from the 
Icelandic Kvdla, to sound ; and 
Ui, lassitude. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a corruption of wdyl 
an exclamation of sorrow ; as in 
the beautiful ballad — 

O waly I waly 1 up the bank. 
And waly I waly I down the brae ; 

which, conjoined with the Gae- 
lic luaidh (dk silent), a beloved 
object, makes ^hiUie-Uk, or wdy 
lu. The final syllable lu enters 
into the composition of the 
English luUdby, a cradle-song, 
from lu~Ut I beloved one, and 
haigK, sleep, which thus sig^- 
fies "Sleep, beloved one I" or 
*' Sleep, darling ! " 



Whillie-wft', to procrastinate; 
apparently from wAiZe amay 
the time. 

WhilHe-whmllie, sometimes ab- 
breviated into wiUKM-wAa*. This 
word in all its variations signi- 
fies any thing or person con- 
nected with cheaters, cajolers, 
or false pretenders. Jamieson 
has vAiUjf or «o&«%, to cheat, 
to gull ; wAtUM-wAoJ^te, to coax, 
to wheedle ; «At2f»e-w^, one not 
to be depended upon; vikiXlie* 
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iMiy or vhUlie-whalf one who 
deals in ambiguooB promisea. 
In a South Sea song which ap- 
pears in Allan Bamsay's " Tea- 
Table Miscellany*' occur the 
lines — 

If yt gang near the South Sea House, 
The wkHfy-wAms will grip yam gear ! 

The etymology of all theee 
words is uncertain. The Bng- 
Ush wheedle has been suggested, 
but does not meet the neces- 
sities, while yfkeedle itself re- 
quires explanation. WhUlie' 
whaUie, which appears to be the 
original form of the word, is 
probably the OaeUc nilleadht 
oily, and, metaphorically, spe- 
cious, as in the Knglish phrase, 
an oily hypocrite, applied to a 
man with a smooth or specious 
tongue, which be uses to cajole 
and deceive, and halaoch, in the 
aspirated form, hkalaoch, a fel- 
low. From thence io4«^-wAa2^ie, 
a specious, cajoling, hypocritical 
person. 

Bums, in "The Whistle," 
speaks of one of the personages 
of the ballad as— 

Craigdanodi b^an with a tongue 

smooth as m7, 
Desiring Glenriddel to yield up the 

spcjl. 

WhUper or wfaulper, any Indivi- 
dual or thing of unusual size; 
akin to the English whopper and 
whappimg, of which it may pos- 
sibly be a coxruption. 

The late Rev. Rowland HQl, preaching 
a charity sennon in Wapping, appealed to 
the congr^ation to oMitribute liberally. 
His text was, " Charity covereth a multi- 
lude of sins." '* I preach," he said, " to 



great sinners, to mighty rinneis,- ay, and 
to wha^fmg suiners!" — Job Milucr's 
Jest Book, 

What a whiter of a trout I hae gotten I 
— Jamieson. 

Whittle, to whine; from the 
Teutonic wwtAn^ to whimper. 

If ony Whiggish wkingm sot 

To blame poor Matthew dare, man. 
May dool and sorrow be his lot. 
For BCatthew was a rare man. 
—Burns : EUgy oh Ca^Uun MtUtkew 

Whinger, a knife worn on the 
person, and serviceable as a 
sword or dagger in a sudden 
broil or emergency. Jamieson 
derives it. from the Icelandic 
hwin, fununculus, and gifrd, 
actio; and queries whether it 
may not mean an escape for 
secret deeds. The Gaelic umick 
signifies haste, and geur^ sharp, 
whence uin geur or uvMck gewr, 
a sharp weapon for haste. The 
word is sometimes written whin- 
yard, and is so used in the Bng- 
lish poem of "Hudibras," and 
explained by the commentators 
as a hanger or hanging sword. 
It is, of course, open to doubt 
whether whinger is not the same 
as hanger, but the Gaelic deriva- 
tion seems preferable, as expres- 
sive of a definite idea, while 
hanger admits of a multiplicity 
of meanings. 

And tukhfggrt now b friendship bare. 
The social meal to part and share. 
Had found a bloody sheath. 
— Scott : Lajf o/Uu Lmst MmstrtL 
Mony tyne the half-mark whmgsr for 
the halfpennie whang, [Many lose the 
sixpenny knife for sake of the hallpenny 
slice.]— Fbrguson's Scots Prevsrbs. 
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Joddeg was another name 
for a wkimger, which, though 
susceptible of a Gaelic inter- 
pretation (see ante), perhaps 
only signified a hunting-knife 
or dagger, from the Flemish 
jackty the chase or hunt, and 
doik^ a de^ger, pronounced in 
two syllables, dol-ok, a hunting- 
knife or dagger, Ajaeht-^U)MB or 
joeteUg. But whether the Gaelic 
or the Flemish origin of the 
word be correct, it is clear that 
Jamieson's derivation from the 
imaginary cutler, J<teq%iei de 
Liege, is untenable. 

WMoner, to dry up, like vegeta- 
tion inalong-protracted drought. 
The derivation is uncertain ; 
probably a corruption of the 
English winnow, 

A wkhtturin* drouth. The word is 
applied to anything so much dried up, in 
consequent of extreme drought, as to 
rustle to the touch. The corn's a whin- 
Mm*'.— Jamibson. 

fFfktmur, to snort like a horse, 
to whinnty ; French Acnntr, to 
neigh. 

An' goblins whinnered through the air 
Wi' whorled chaps (distorted faces or 

jawsX 
—George Beattib : John o* Amhd, 

Whipper-snapper, a contemp- 
tuous term for a little, presump- 
tuous person, who gives himself 
airs of importance and talks 
too much. Jamieson says it 
"might be deduced from the 
Icelandic hwipp, saltus, celer 
cursuB, and tnapa, captare 
escam, as originally denoting 



one who manifested the greatest 
alacrity in snatching at a mor- 
sell" The true derivation seems 
to be from the Flemish wippen, 
to move about rapidly and rest- 
lessly, and mapper, to prate, to 
gabble, to be unnecessarily lo- 
quacious. 

Whippert, hasty, irascible, im- 
patient ; wkippert4ihef inclining 
to be ill-tempered without ade- 
quate provocation. Jamieson 
thinks the root of toJUppert is 
either the Icelandic whopa, light- 
ness, inconstancy, or the English 
whip. He does not cite the 
Flemish trtp, to shake in the 
balance, and wippen, to move 
lightly and rapidly as the scales 
do on the slightest excess of 
weight over the even balance. 
Thus wipperi-like would signify 
one easily provoked to lose the 
balance of his temper. 

He also cites whipper tootiee^ 
as silly scruples about doing 
anything, and derives it from 
the French apree tout, after all. 
This derivation is worse than 
puerile. The first word is evi- 
dently from the Flemish root ; 
the second, tootiet, is not so 
easily to be accounted for. 

Whish, whist, silence, or to keep 
silence; whence the name of 
the well-known game at cards, 
formerly called quadrille. 

Haud your whish (i.^., keep silence, or 
hold your tongue). — Scott : Xa6 Roy, 

Whisky, whusky, a well-known 
alcoholic drink, of which the 
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name is derived from the Gaelio 
ui»g$, water. The liquor is 
somedmee called in the High* 
lands Mii$ge fteolAo, the water of 
life; in Ixiah GaeUc written 
tiiigiM hmigK The French pay 
the same complement to brandy, 
when they call it Ma de m4. 

Whisky tackets, pimples pro* 
dnoed on the fttce by the ez- 
oessiye use of whisky or other 
spiritnons liquors; from iaded, 
a yn M»^ l nail* 

Whistle binUei a musician, har- 
per, fiddler, or piper who played 
at penny weddings or other 
social gatherings, and trusted 
for his remunerati(m to the 
generosity of the company. A 
whude is a somewhat irreve- 
lant name for a pipe, or for 
music generally, and himkie is a 
bench, a bunker, or seat. It has 
been supposed that these two 
words were the etymological 
roots of the phrase, but this 
derivation is open to doubt 
Uamdt the Qaelic for gentle or 
'noble, and binkU, a bunker, a 
seat, was the seat reserved at 
the weddings of the peasantry 
for the chief or landlord, who 
graced the ceremony by his pre- 
sence when any of his tenants 
were married, and the place 
of honour thus impropriated to 
him was called the uaui (cor- 
rupted into whiMtle) binkie, and 
the epithet was thence trans- 
ferred to the hired musician 
who stepped into it after the 



laird's departure. The late 
David Robertson of Glasgow 
published, in 1847 and 1853, a 
collection of SoottiBh songs by 
then living Scottish poets under 
this title, of which the contents 
proved what was previously 
known, that the genius of Scots- 
men, even among the humblest 
classes, is pre-eminently lyrical, 
and produces many effusions of 
great poetical beauty. 

WhistU kirk, a term of con- 
tempt applied by bigoted Cal- 
vimsts and Puritans, who object 
to all music in churches except 
the human voice, to Episco- 
palian and other Protestant 
churches who make use of or- 
gans. That noble instrument 
is a far greater incentive to de- 
votional feeling than the un- 
trained singing, which 1b often 
little better than howling or 
braying of a miscellaneous con- 
gregation of old and young 
people who know nothing of 
music and have never been 
taught to sing in unison. A 
wkigUe-kirk minister is a oon- 
temptuous epithet for an Epis- 
copalian clergyman. 

Whttter, to move quickly, to talk 
quickly, to drink quickly a 
hearty draught The etymology 
is uncertain, but is possibly 
allied to the English whei, the 
Dutch and Flemish weUerif the 
German tMtem, to sharpen. 

WkitttfiH' down the stair. 

— Jamibson. 
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Syne we'll nt down and tak' oar wkitUr 

To cheer our heart, 
And fidth we'll be acquainted better 

Before we part. 

^BuBNS : EpistU U Laprmik. 

Whittle, a clasp-kziif e ; to loiUttKe, 
to chip or carve a stick. 

A Sheffield tkwiitU bare he in his hoM. 
— OiAucKR : Th4 Retvt't Tali, 

Gudeman, quoth he, put up your whittUt 

I'm no designed to try its mettle. 

4 — Burns : Dutih tmd Doctor Homhooh, 

The word is common in 
the United States, and was 
scarcely miderstood in Eng- 
land until its introduction into 
humorous literature by Judge 
Haliburton of Nova Scotia, in 
the inimitable " Sam SUck, the 
Clockmaker.'* According to a 
ballad quoted by Mr. Bartlett, 
in his Dictionary of American- 
isms, the " Tankie or New Eng- 
lander will whittU or cut his 
way through the world by some 
'cute device or other, in spite of 
difficultiea" 

Dexterity with the pocket-knife is part 
of a Nantucket education. I am inclined 
to think the propensity is national. Ameri- 
cans must and will wkitiUr^J^. P. 
Willis. 

Whommle, to turn over clumsily 
and suddenly, and with a loud 
noise ; transposition of ithdm. 

Coming to the fire with the said pan 
and water therein, and casting the water 
therefrom, and wkommelmg the pan upon 
the fire, with the pronouncing of these 
fearful words, " Bones to the fire and soul 
to the devil I " which accomplished the 
cure.-7rM/ 0/ Alison Nubot /or Witch- 
cn^fi, 1653. 



WMomtHlo means something different 
from whelm. Whelm means to cover over, 
to immerse ; neither does whommle mean 
to tut n over dnmsily and suddenly with 
a loud noise. Not one of these ideas is 
conveyed by the word itself; it means 
literally and really nothing more than to 
turn upside down. — R. Drbmnan. 

Whnlly, to wheedle, to endeavour, 
to circumvent by fair words and 
flattery; in modem English 
slang to corny, WuUy-vfhO'tng, 
insincere flatteiy. 

My life predous ! exclaimed Meg Dods, 
nane o' s^our wulfy-wha-tnf^ Mr. Bind- 
loose. Die! ane wad miss the auld giming 
ale wife, Mr. Bindloose, unless it were 
here and there a poor body, and may be 
the auld house tyke that wadna be sae 
weel guided, pair lallow. — Scott: St, 
Romem's Well. 

Whulte, a blow or hurt from a 
fall; Gaelic buaiUe (aspirated 
hhuaUte or vuaUte), preterite of 
huaU, to strike a blow. 

Whuppie, a term of angiy con- 
tumdy applied to a ^1 or 
woman, signifying that she 
deserves whipping. 

WhwUe-baflie This Scottish 
word seems to be the original of 
the English hurly-hwiy, and 
signifies rapid circular motion ; 
from whorl, a small wheel ; whirl, 
to spin round ; world, the earth 
that rotates or whirls in space 
around the sun. 

Whyles, sometimes, occasionally, 
now and then. 

How best o' chiels are whjtUs in want, 
While coofs in countless thousands rant. 
—Burns : E^tle to Dame, a Brother 
Poet, 
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Wkyiea 



■aldSootdi 



— Tmm ^ Skmmitr. 

I took his body oo my bade, 
And whiU$ I gacd, and wkiUa I 
^Lmmmt^tk4B0f^€r'^ 

A lady, vUtiiig the poor, in the Wot 
Port, Edhibntgh, not fitf fton the dinrch 
fttaWiihed hy Dr. Chalmeri, asked a poor 
wooaa If she ever attended divine sernoe 
there. She replied, " Oo ay ! there's a 
man ca'd Chalmers pccadies there, and I 
wkilft gang in to hear him, jost to encour- 
age him— pair body I "—Dean Ramsay. 

Whylodc, or a mw w&iZe, a little 
while. 



Wl'ablash,as she keeptt lookin' nmn' 
an' ffoon' Cor a wkyUoek.—NacU* Ambtv- 



Vnddie, angry contention ; wi'd- 
ci^/ii*, cross-gralQed, ill-tem-> 
pered, half -crazy, cantankerous, 
angry without cause. 

The miller was strappin', the miller was 

ruddy, 
A heart like a lord, and a hue like a Udy ; 
The laird wasawM^i^at', bleerit knurl, — 
She's left the gude fellow and taken the 

churl. 

—Burns : Afego' tlu MiU, 

Misled by the meaning of wuf - 
die, the rope, or gallows, Jamie- 
son says that, properly widdie- 
fu\ or rnddie-foWt signifies one 
who deserves to fill a halter. 
But as a man may be peevish, 
morose, irascible, contentious, 
and unreasonable without de- 
serving the gallows, the etymo- 
logy is not satisfactory. The 
true root seems to be the 
Flemish w>ede, the German 
wUh^ the old English wode, 
the Scottish wud — all signifying 
Inad, crazy, unreasonable. 



Widdle, to turn, to wheel, to 
wriggle ; and metwhoricaQy, to 

"^^^SSl^v B^^ to ^® English 
tmiddU^ to toxn the thnmbg 
ronnd each other in idle move- 
ment WidiU is from the Gae- 
lic cmdkSL^ a wheeL 

Hale be yoor heart, hale be yoor fiddlog 
Lang may your dbnck jink and diddle 
To cheer yoo throogh the weary wuUU 
O' worldly caies. 
— BuKMS : SpiMiU U DmpU. 

^^(nddj (sometimes written moodit 
and wiKMte), the gallows. 

The water will nae wiang the widdy. 

[The English haye another ver* 
sion of this proverb- 
He who's bom to be hanged will nerer 
be drowned.] 

It's nae laughing to gim in a viddy. 

It's ill qwaking o* the fuiddy in the 
house o' a man who was hangit. 

—Allan Ramsay's SmU Proverb, 

The French have a similar pro- 
verb — "II ne faut pas parler 
de corde dans la maison d'un 
pendu." 

Hell wintle in a widdie yet [hell wrig- 
gle in a rope yet, t.r., he'll be hanged]. — 
Jamibson : Scatt Prweri, 

Her Joe had been a Highland laddie. 
But weary la' the waefu' W0odit. 

-Burns: The Jolfy Btggurs. 

On Donald Caird the doom was stern, 
Craig to tether, leg to aim, 
But Donald Caird wi' muckle study 
Caught the gift to dieat the wmddit. 
Rings o' aim an' bolts o' steel 
Fell like ice free hand and heel, 
Watch the sheep in fauld and glen, 
Donald Caiid's oome i^ain. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 



Wight— WiU. 
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In yery primitiTe times in 
Scotland the ropes used for 
hanging those who had offended 
the ohief , or who had rendered 
themselyes amenable to the 
death penalty, were formed of 
twisted willow wUhn — ^whence 
wUky, or middy y afterwards came 
to signify a rope, or, by exten- 
sion of meaning, the gallows. 

Wight, wicht, wicfatly, wicfaty, 
wichtness. Wight remains an 
English word in mock heroic 
composition, and means a man, 
a fellow; originally, a strong 
or brave man, a sturdy fellow. 
The Dntch and Flemish wicht 
means a child or a little fellow. 
Wight, in the epithet " Wallace 
wight" given in Scottish poetiy 
and tradition to the great 
national hero, means "brave 
Wallace," and was a kind of 
title of nobility bestowed on him 
for his prowess, and the patriotic 
nse be made of it. 

A wig^Ai man never wanted a weapon. 

— Allan Ramsay. 

Wilie-wa', to cajole, to flatter, 
possibly from wile away; from 
wile, to trick, to beguile. 

Willie. This suffix answers in 
meaning to the Latin volene, or 
volerU in the English words be- 
nevolent and malevolent. The 
Scotch renders the former word 
by guid' Willie, or weU-wilUe; 
from the Flemish goed wiUiy; 
and the latter by iU-tnUie, in 
which ill is substituted for the 
Flemish quad, or bad. On the 



same principle of formation, iU- 
deedie signifies nefarious, and 
m-Uricky mischievous, both of 
which might well become Bng- 
lish if they found favour with 
authors of acknowledged autho- 
rity. 

AAnilie-winkie, a term of some- 
what contemptuous endeaxment 
to a diminutive and not over 
intelligent child. The Jaco- 
bites of 1688 to 1715 long 
applied it to William III., when 
they did not call him the 
" Dutchman," " the Hogan Hu- 
gan," "WiUie the Wag," or 
" Willie Wanbeard." "The Last 
Will and Testament of WilUe 
winkie,** is the title of a once 
popular Jacobite song. 

Wilshoch, wulshoch, changeable 
of opinion or purpose, a bashful 
wooer. Jamieson derives the 
first syllable from the English 
wiU, and the second from the 
Anglo-Saxon teoe aeger, sick 
from the indulgence of one's 
own will. It seems rather to 
be from the Gaelic uile, all, 
totally ; and teog (shog), to swing 
from side to side — whence, 
metaphorically, one who is con- 
tinually at variance with his 
former opinion, and sways from 
side to side. 

Wilt, to shrivel, or begin to 
decay, as a leaf or flower in 
the extreme heat or cold — ^not 
exactly withered in the English 
sense of the word, inasmuch as 
a wilted leaf may revive, but a 
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withered one cannot. This old 
SoottlBh word hu been reriTed 
in America, where it is in oom- 
mon nee. The late Artemns 
Ward punned upon it, when he 
nid to bii ladj loye, "IFttt 
thoa f and she wOtel." 



Amy pinned a flower to her brcMt, 
and when ihe died, she held the wUUd 
fhi gMiui tt in her hand. — Judd's Mar- 
gmmgt 

WUt, though not admitted 
into the English dictionaries, is 
in local nse in many northern 
and eastern counties, and is 
often prononnoed wiflfc, or wQken^ 
which seems to have been the 
original form; from the Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Flemish wrf- 
toi, to decay, to droop. Spenser 
used wefifc, in speaking of the 
sunset, to describe the fading 
light of the day. 

When ruddy Phoebus 'gins to wM in 
west. — FatrU Qmtetu, 

VHrnple, to flow gently like a 
brook, to meander, to purl. 

Among the bonnie winding banks, 
Where Doon tins wim^lin* dear. 

->BvRM8 : Hmti^vf/m, 

Win, this word in English signi- 
fies to gain, to make a profit, 
to acquire ; but in the Scottish 
language it has many other and 
more extended meanings, such 
as to reach, to attain, to arriye, 
to get at. It enters into the 
composition of a great number 
of compound words and phrases, 
such as — ^to win above, to sur- 
mount ; to win ahoui^ to oircum- 
▼ent ; to ytin auo, to escape, and, 



poetically, to die, or escape from 
life ; to i0«» forrti, to advanoe, 
to get on; to win awre, to get 
orer, to cajole ; to win pa$t, to 
OYertake, or get by ; to winfite^ 
to get loose; to wm JbosM^ to get 
home; to win of, to get oif, or 
away, to be acquitted on a trial; 
to win hen, to be admitted to the 
house; to «0ifi tip, to arise, or 
getupL 

Win and tine, a man able to win 
and t»fie, is a man of substance 
and eneigy, able to win and aUe 
to lose witiiout hurting himself, 
and to whom winnings and 
losings are alike of little con- 
sequence. 

Win nock, a window comer; 
abridged from window-noofc. 
Yrtnnael;-6ufil»r, a seat, ledge, 
or bench at the window. 

A wfawafl immkrr in the east. 
Where sat Auld Nick in shape o' beast ; 
A towsie tyke, blade, grim, and huge. 
To gie diem music was his diatge. 

— Buufs: Tom o'SkmmUr. 

Wlnaome. This pleasant Scottish 
word is gradually making good 
its claim to a place in recognised 
English. The etymology is un- 
decided whether it be from wm, 
to gain, or the Teutonic wonnCf 
joy, pleasure, or delight 

I gat your letter, vnntotfu Willie. 

— Burns. 

She is a wimtmu wee thing. 
She is a bonnie wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o' mine. 

— BvnMt. 



Wintk—WUhershins. 
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Wintle, a oorruption of wmdU^ to 
gyiate, to tuxn round in the 
wind; also, to zed, to stagger, 
to walk unsteadily; also, to 
wriggle, to writhe, to struggle. 

Thieves of every rank and station, 
From him that wears the star and garter, 
To him that wmiUM in a halter. 

—Burns : To J, Ranking. 

Hell nrintU in a widdie yeL 

-^Jamibson. 

Winze, an oath, a curse, an im- 
precation, an evil wish; from 
the Flemish loenjoA, a wish, 
which, conjoined with the prefix 
fwr, became verwenaehen, to corse, 
to wish evil 

He taks a swiilie aold moss-oak 

For some black gruesome carline, 
And loot a tvmsr , and drew a stroke. 
—Burns: HaUowien. 

V^nrrj-cow, a bugbear, a goblin, 
or frightful object, a ghost; 
the devil ; also a scarecrow. 

Draggled sae 'mang mock and stanes, 
They looked like wirty'Cows, 

—Allan Ramsay. 

The word was used by Scott, 
in " Guy Mannering," and is 
derived by Jamieson from the 
English " worry," and " to cow." 
Wirryf however, seems to be a 
cormption of the Gaelic wruug, 
which, according to Armstrong's 
Gaelic Dictionary, signified a 
" brownie," or goblin, who was 
supposed to haunt lonely dells, 
lakes, and waterfalls, and who 
could only be seen by those 
who had ttie "second sight." 
Ruddiman thought that the 



wnUig was called a "brownie *' in 
the Lowlands, on account of the 
brown colour of the long hair 
which covered his body when 
he appeared to human eyes; 
but it is more probable that 
"brownie" was derived from 
the Gaelic Mn, 90Ttow or cala- 
mity. The attributes ascribed 
to the wruiMQ are similar to those 
of the " lubber fiend " of Hilton. 
The final syllable of winy-«ow 
was sometimes written and pro- 
nounced tari^ a fellow. Acoord- 
ing to Jamieson, cow^ or how, 
signified a hobgoblin, and to 
" play the hw" was to act the 
part of a goblin, to- frighten 
f ods and children. 

VHsp, to currycomb a horse, or 
rub it with a witp of straw. 

A short horse is sane wispit (i.g., a little 
job u soon done). — Old Prmtrb. 



, to exchange. IFiMfer, a 
money-changer ; from the Fle- 
mish tmsef, and qM wiM9daar, 
a money-changer ; the German 
foechad. To wUtd words, is to 
exchange words ; usually em- 
ployed in an angry sense, as in 
the English phrase, to " bandy 
words with one," the irritation 
preceding a quarreL 

WitherBhins, backwards, i^^ainst 
the course of the sun. To pass 
the bottle fpitkerahini, or the 
wrong way, at table, is con- 
sidered a breach of social eti- 
quette. The word seems to be 
derived from the Teutonic wider, 
contrary, and iofiiw, the sun ; 
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or perhaps from wider, and titm, 
■eiiM ; whence it woold Bignify, 
in a "oontrazy senae." The 
word widar^ oonnpted in the 
Scotch into witAer, enters into 
the composition of manj Ger- 
man words, such as wider»$jprutkt 
contradiction ; ivider-nna, non- 
sense; wder^itand^ resistance. 

The ancient Dmids called 
a movement ctmtrarj to the 
conrse of the son, wr-tual. On 
this sabject, apropos of the 
word wtCAertUfif, a curious note 
appears in Armstrong's Gaelic 
Dictionary. ** The Druids," he 



says, 



41 



on certain occasions 



moyed three times romid the 
stone circles, which formed 
their temples. In performing 
this ceremony, ear-dem^ they 
kept the circle on the right, 
and consequently moved from 
east to west. This was called 
the prosperous course ; but the 
cor-tuoZ, or moving with the 
circle on the left, was deemed 
fatal or unprosperous, as being 
"contrary to the course of the 



sun. 



n 



The said Alison past thrice witktrskitu 
about the bed, muttering out certain charms 
in unknown words. — '/rial of AlUon 
Nishtt/orWitcken^, 1633. 

To be whipped round a'circle witkerskinSt 
or cmr'ti$aif would thus be considered pecu- 
liarly degrading, and probably, as the 
meaning of Gaelic words was perverted 
by the Saxon-speaking people, was the 
origin of the phrase, "to be whipped at 
the cart's taiL" — Gaelic Etymology of the 
Leuiguages <tfWe*tem Europe, 

Witter, to struggle, to fight, to 
strive in enmity ; from the Teu- 



tonic meter, against, contrary 
to ; «p«ier*ia«Aer, an antagonlBt ; 
i0ider-ipreeA«f», to contradict ; 
Flemish weder-fortij, an adver- 
saiy, an opposing party. 

To itnaggle in whatever way,— often for 
a sobostence ; as, " I'm nritUrm awa*." 
A witierin body is one who is stmggUng 
with poverty or difficulty.— J amibsom. 

Witterinsf , a proof. 

And that was to be a tnUeru^ true. 
That maiden she had gane. 
—BonUr Mimtrelsy : The Broom- 
JUUHUL 

I 
VrttiOtAft knowingly, wittingly; 
to do a thing wttteKy, to act on 
good information, or with full 
knowledge; to ipilter, to inform, 
and also to prognosticate. 

Wod or wud, stark mad, raging 
mad; old Snglish wodk, wUh^ 
and w>uik; Dutch and Flemish 
woode; German wvtiL 

Ye baud a stick in the tnod man's e'e, 
i.o.f you hold a stick in the mad man's 
eyes, or you continue to provoke one 
already enraged.— Jamibson. 

When neebors anger at a plea. 
And just as nmd as vmd can be. 
How easy can the barley bree 
Cement the quarrel. 
—Burns : Scotch Drink. 

The wife was wud^ and out o' her wit, 
She couldna gang, nor could she sit ; 
But aye she cursed and banned. 

— 7 he Gaberiunaie Aftu^ 

Won, to dwell, to reside, to in- 
habit. H'onm^, a dwelling-place. 
From the German wohneTi, and 
woknung ; Dutch and Flemish 
tKNien, to dwell ; wone»»-A«u, a 
dwelling-house, a lodging. 
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There's auld Rab Morris that warns m 

the glen, 
The king o' guid fellows, and wale o' 

auld men. 

— ^BURNS. 

Wooner, wonder ; applied in con- 
tempt to any odd, decrepit, or 
despicable -creature. 

Our whipper-in, wee, blastit toMmrr. 
— BusMS : TJU 7\ua D«g*. 

Wont to be, a phrase applied to 
anj ancient or obsolete custom 
or observance, a thing that nsed 
to be or was toon! to 60 in olden 
time. 

Mony wont io bis, nae doabt, 
An' custonu we ken nought about. 
— Jamxbson : The Piptr p' PeebUs, 

Wooer-bab. It was formerly the 
custom among the young men 
and lads of the rural population 
in the Highlands and Lowlands 
of Scotland to wear bows of rib- 
bons of flaunting colours in their 
garters on high days and holi- 
days, when they expected to 
meet the lasses, and to dance or 
flirt with them. 

The lasses' feet are cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they're fine, 
Their &ces blythe fn' sweetly kythe, 

Hearts leal an' warm an' kind ; 
The lads sae trig wi' wooer-bobs 

Weel knotted on their garten, 
Some unco blate, and some wi' gabs 

Gar lasses' hearts gang startin'. 

—Burns: HiUlcwe'tm, 

**Bdb,** says Dr. Adolphus 
Wagner, the German editor of 
Bums, " seems akin to the Eng- 
lish hob, something that hangs 
so as to play loose, and is a 
tassel or knot of ribbons, or the 
loose ends of such a knot." The 



English word 6oi, in this sense, 
is a corruption of the Gaelic 
hab, a fzinge ; and habagt a little 
fringe. Perhaps the English 
phrase, "tag, rag, and bobtail" 
is from the same source, and 
bobtaU may signify the ragged 
fringe of a frayed outer gar- 
ment, bobbing or dangling loose 
in the wind. 

Wool or 00*. English ; from the 
German and Flemish woU ; in 
Scottish parlance, oo\ A* oo\ 
all wool ; a* ae oo\ all one wool ; 
ay, a' ae oo\ jes, all one wool. 
There is a popular proverb which 
formerly ran — 

Much cry and little oo\ 

to which some humorist added — 

As the Deil said when he shear'd the sow. 

The addendum was at once 
adopted by the people, though 
some strict philologists re- 
main of the opinion that the 
first line is complete in itself, 
and that " ciy " does not signify 
the noise or uproar of the ani- 
mal, but is a corruption either 
of the Graelic graidh, or graigh 
igry), a flock, a herd, or eruidh, 
which has the same meaning, 
and signifies a large flock that 
yields but little wool. How- 
ever this may be, the idea in 
the lengthened proverb has a 
grotesque humour about it, 
which insures its popularity. 

Wooster, a wooer, a lover, a 
sweetheart. 



I 
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Woocter-ttyste, a lonelj meeting. 

At kirk she was the aold folks' lore. 
At daoce she was the laddies' e'en, 
She was the blytheit o' the Wythe, 
At W0o§i4r-iiy»tgt oo HaUowe'ea. 
— ^AiXAN Cunningham : Crombk's 
Remmim* ^ NWuimU mmd Gai- 
iommySomg. 

WonL "To get the woiti of," 
t.e., to get the cbazaoter, or the 
repute, of being so and so. 
" She gets the wofti o' being a 
licht-headed qaean/* ».e., the 
oharacter of being a light- 
headed or friyoloQB woman. 

Worl, warl, wronl, wirr. All 
these words of a common origin 
express the idea of smallness, 
or dwarfishness, combined with 
perrersitj, disagreeableness, and 
ill-natnre. Jamieson has im<Wt«, 
contemptibly small in size; a 
wicfiie body, an ill-grown per- 
son; mcWin, a child or beast 
that is nnthriven ; ipurr, to snarl 
like a dog ; wrr^ a peevish and 
crabbed dwarf; wwrr^ to be 
habitually complaining or snarl- 
ing ; and a wmt(m rnng, a knot- 
ted stick. He suggests that 
fmrr and wwrr are cormptions of 
iDert-woiff the man-wolf of popu- 
lar superstition— one afflicted 
with the disease called lycan- 
thropy, in which the unhappy 
victim imagines himself to be a 
wolf, and imitates the bowlings 
of that animal. The true ety- 
mology is uncertain. Perhaps 
all these words are derivable 
from the Teutonic quer, oblique, 
athwart, perverse— the origin of 
the English queer, quirk, and 



quirhif. Jamieson has also mtrp, 
a fretful, peevish person; and 
wurpU, afflicted with fretfulness. 
These latter seem akin to the 
Gaelic uipear, a down, a churl, 
a bungler; and uipeoiraek, ill- 
tempered, churlish. 

Worry, to vex, to torment. In 
some parts of Scotland it sig- 
nifies to strangle, to choke, or 
to be suffocated. fForty carl, a 
troublesome fellow, or ill- 
natured churl, who vezee both 
himself and others. Possibly 
from the Gaelio icoire, stormy. 
(See WiBBT-ODW, ante,) 

Wowl an exclamation of surprise 
or wonder, without etymology, 
as exclamations usually are. 

A fine ht fodgd wight, 
Of stature short, but genius bright. 

That's he I mark wed ! 
And wawt be has an onoo slight 

O' cauk and keel 1 
~BuRNS : Om Cm^Udm Grmt. 



And W9W ! hut my heart dances bonndin 
and licht. 
And my bosom beats biythesome and 

cheery. 
—Jambs Ballantinb : TAs Gloamtn* 
Hour* 

Wowf, partially deranged. The 
Scottish language is particularly 
rich in words expressive of the 
various shades of madness and 
insanity; such as wud, raging, 
or stark staring mad; daft^ 
slightly deranged ; gyU^ cranky ^ 
subject to abberrations of Intel* 
lect on particular points ; doUed, 
stupidly deranged — all which 
words are in addition to, and 
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not in Baperoession of the Bng- 
Ush words, mad^ idioUe, Ui/tkatU, 
eratfg^ Ac. 

It is very odd how Albm, who, be t ween 
oimelveft, is a little wowff seems at times 
to have more sense than all of as pat to- 
gether.--ScoTT : Tales ^ My LMuUord. 

Wrack, to break in pieces, to 
vrteik* In English the phrase 
" yrraek and min" is more often 
nsed than **wreek and min;" 
fnnn the same source as wreakt 
to act, do, or perform a deed of 
anger; to wreck spite or yen- 
geanoe. It is possibly of the 
same origin as the Teutonic 
leerien, the English worhf em- 
ployed in the sense of destroy- 
ing rather than of creating or 
constmcting. 

Oh, roaring Clyde, ye roar o*er load. 
Your stream b wondroos strong ; 

Make me your wrack as I oome back, 
Bnt spare me as I gang. 

—Johnson's Musical Musetem l tViUu 
amd May MmrgarH* 

Wraith, an apparition in his own 
likeness that becomes visible to 
a person about to die ; a water- 
spirit. 

He held him for some fleeting timtitk. 
And not a man of blood or breath. 

—Sir Waltbr Scott. 

By this the storm grew load apace. 
The waUr-wraiik was shrieking, 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 
—Thomas Campbell. 

The etymology of this word 
is nncertain. Some suppose it 
to be derived from wraih, or a 
wrathful spirit, summoning to 
doom. Jamieson is of opinion 



that it is from the same root as 
vevrd, fate or destiny, or the 
Anglo-Saxon weard or ward, a 
guardian, a keeper, and thenoe 
a fairy, a guardian angel. This 
derivation is scarcely tenable; 
that from hreUhy doom or judg- 
ment, aspirated as hhreUkt is 
more probable, as the apparition 
of the wraUh is always supposed 
to forebode the doom of the 
person who sees it. 

Wransf , English wrong. The ety- 
mology of this word has been 
much disputed ; but it seems to 
be from wrings to twist, and 
wrwhgy twisted or distorted from 
the right line. Wrang in Scot- 
tish parlance sometimes signifies 
deranged— out of the right line 
of reason. " He's a' wrong" i.e., 
he is demented. Wrang-whe is 
a wrong manner; the opposite 
of the English right-wiae or 
righteous. 

Writer, an attorney. Writer to 
the Signet, a solicitor licensed 
to conduct cases in the superior 
courts. 

Wroul, an ill-formed or diminu- 
tive child; a name originally 
applied to one who was sup- 
posed to have been changed in 
its cradle by malicious &iries ; 
a ehangding, Jamieson refers to 
wer-wo^f, a man supposed to be 
transformed into a wolf, called 
by the French a loup-garou, but 
this is evidently not the true 
derivation, which is more pro- 
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bablj from the Dutch and Fle- 
mish rwlf to exchange. 

Wnd-ccnd, a wild scamper, a 
panic, called by the Americans 
a jtoMfMcfe ; from w^d, mad, and 
joid, to nm precipitately and in 
confusion. The word is some- 
times applied to an over-restiye 
or over-frolicsome boy or girl, 
whom it is difficult to keep 
quiet 

Wndipiir, a Scottish synonym for 
the English Hotipur, wild, reck- 
less, one who rides in hot haste ; 
from the Flemish woeU, German 
«raiA, old English toode and tpur. 
It is difficult to decide which of 
the two words was the original 
epithet, and whether toood-tpur 
in Scottish parlance was, or was 
not, anterior in usage to the 
BoUpur of the great poet. 



a wild gaUant among us a', 
was Watty wi' the wmdt^r. 
—BcnUr Minttrtby : Ballad of 
JamU Ttl/kr, 



Tbere 
His 



VJjz to wa'. "A thing," says 
Jamieson, " is said to gang frae 
w^ to wa\ when it is moved 
backwards and forwards from 
the one wall of a house to the 
other." He suggests that v/yg 
is but another name for wall, 
and that the phrase signifies 



reaUy " from wall to wall" It 
is more probable that wt/g is but 
a misspelling of the Gadic wig, 
a comer. 

Wyte, to blame, to reproach 
The etymology is derived by 
Jamieson from the Anglo-Saxon 
witan, to know, and the Gothic 
wito, to impute. But the root 
of the word is the Flemish 
wffUn, to blame, to reproach. 

Ane does the skaith, and 
Another gets the wyU, 
—hixjLH Ramsay's Scott Prootrh, 



Many wfU their wives 
For their ain thriftless \x 






Alas! that erery nan has 

To wyU his couittrymen in' treason. 

— BuKNS : Scotch Drink, 

*' Dame ! deem warily I Ye watna ti^ 
toyteMyowvd,"— Old Proverb, (A warning 
to a oensoriotts or tattling woman to beware 
of irandal, lest she herself should be scan- 
dalised.) 

This was an EngUsh word in 
the time of Chaucer, but has 
long been obsolete except in 
Scotland. 

Wyter, one who blames; an 
accuser. 

Wyteworthj, blameable, blame- 
worthy. 



Yald — Yankee. 
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Tald, sprightly, active, nimble, 
alert; yald-euted (erroneonslj 
spelled yoid-cuted in Jamieson), 
nimble-footed ; from yald, nim- 
ble, and euU, an ankle. 

BangyaUaDd stont, he wheel'd about, 
And dove his head in twain. 

— Hogg's Mountain Bard, 

Yammer, yaamer, to lament, to 
complain ; from the Flemish 
jammer, lamentation ; jammem, 
to complain or lament ; jammer' 
veil, lamentable. 

Fareweel to the bodies that ^«MM«r and 
mourn. 

— Hbkd's ColUction ^Scoituh Songs, 
Bideyt Ytt, 

We winna, shauna, yoMmurifi yirn 
Though Fortune's freaks we dree. 
—IVkutU BinkU, 

In Lancashire and the North 
of Bngland yammer is used in 
another sense, that of yearning 
or desiring ardently. 

I yammtr^d to hear now how things 

turned out. 
•~TiM Bobbin : Lamaskirt Dialed, 

And the worm yammort for us in the 
ground. 
—Waugh's Lamatkiro Songt, 

Yankee, an inhabitant of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
Connecticat, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, the six New England 
States of the American Union. 
The etymology of the Scottish 



word has not been ascertained. 
Jamk (pronomiced yonjk) in Dutch 
and Flemish, signifies to cry out 
lustily, and Jvnger, in German, 
is a young man, the English 
ycunker ; but neither of these 
words can account for yamkie, 
either in the Scottish or Ameri- 
can sense. Danish and Swedish 
afford no clue. In provincial 
English, yamki are a species of 
leather gaiters worn by agricul- 
tural labourers, which, accord- 
ing to HalliweU, were once called 
* * Bow Yankies." But this can- 
not be accepted as the origin, 
imless on the supposition that 
at the time of the emigration of 
the first colonists to America, the 
term signified not only leather 
gaiters,but those who wore them. 
This epithet is often erroneously 
applied in England to all Ame- 
ricans, though it is repudiated 
by the people of the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. 
It is supposed to be a mispro- 
nunciation of Englith by the 
aboriginal Indian tribes, on the 
first colonisation of the Conti- 
nent. Much controversy has 
arisen on the subject, which 
still remains undecided. No 
one, however, has hitherto re- 
marked that the Scottish verna- 
cular supplies the words yank^ 
yankmg, which signify a smart 

T 
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stroke ; yonlxr, an inoesaant 
speaker, and also a great false- 
hood ; yamkvngt active, poshing, 
specniatiye, enterprising. It is 
not insisted that this is the cor- 
rect etymology, but if it be only a 
coincidence it merits considera- 
tion. No tme New Bnglander 
would dissent from it for any 
other than philological reasons, 
in which it is certainly vulner- 
able, though on moral grounds 
it is all but unassailable. 

Yi^>, ympplth, sometimes written 
yaup, hungry, eager, brisk co- 
yetous. 

Right fa^ she yoked to the ready feast, 
And lay and ate a fuU half-hour at least. 
—Ross's HtUnort, 

This word is probably derived 
from the Ghielic gab or gnh, the 
mouth—whence by extension of 
meaning, an open mouth, crav- 
ing to be filled. The Bnglish 
word pope, to yawn, or open 
the mouth wide, is from the 
same root. The eminent trage- 
dian, Philip Eemble, always 
pronounod gape as gahp, not 
yaipe^ and the late W. C. Mac- 
ready followed his example. 
Jamieson travels very far north 
to find the derivation in the Ice- 
landic gypat vorax. 

Althoagh her wame was toom and she 
grown ^tf/. 

—Ross's HtUnart. 

Thoagh bairns may pa' when ya^ or 

drouthy 
A neep or bean to taste their mouthy. 

Bat a' the neepe and a' the beans, 
The hips, the haws, the slacs, the gecns. 



That e'er were po'd by hungry weaa 

Could ne'er be missed. 
By lairds like yon, wi' ample means 
In bank and kist. 
—Jambs Ballantinb : TV Mf 

Now heU's black tabk-doth 
The infernal grace was duly 
Ya^ stood the hungry fiends a' owre it. 
Their grim jaws aching to devour it. 
'-/mcMU S^mgB amd Ballad* : CmmbtT' 
kmdt Dt9cmt mU HtiL 

At that moment ya^ as ever.— iVbicter 



Tare, a word still used by sailors, 
but obsolete in literature, signi- 
fying ready, alert, heedful, or 
in a state of readiness; used 
by Shakspeare and the writers 
of his time. 

Our ship tt tight and.^wf«. 

"'Ttm/ett, act ▼. scene t. 

If yon hare occasion to use me for your 
own turn, yoa shall find me jwrv.— JVat- 
tmrtfor Meaturt^ act iv. scene a. 

Be yarg in thy prepaiatioos, for tliy 
assailant is quick, skilful, and deadly. — 
Shakspbakb: T\pe{/Uk Night, 

Nares derives it from the Saxon 
gearwe^ paratus ; but the real 
root seems to be the Celtic otra^ 
heed, attention, alertness, readi- 
ness for action or duty ; as in 
the modem Gaelic phrase, 
"Their an aire" pay attention, 
be on the alert ; be yam I allied 
to the French gwret and the 
English beware I 

Tark, to smite suddenly, forcibly, 
and aimlessly; possibly a cor- 
ruption otjerk. 

He swat v^ yavMl wi' his hammer. 
The sparks flew five the steel like 
glamour. 
— Beattie : John o Aruha\ 



Yatter — Yesireen. 
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Yatter (a corraption of the Eng- 
lish ehaUer), to talk idly and 
incessantly; also, to oomplain 
qaeniloiialy,and without reason. 
" She's a weary yatter," ic, she's 
a tedious and wearisome gossipi 
YcUUr also signifies a confused 
mass or heap, and is synonymous 
with haiter. (See anie, p. S41.) 

Yaud or " far yaud ! " an inter- 
jection or call by a shepherd to 
his dog, to direct his attention 
to sheep that have strayed, and 
that are far in the distance. 
Taud, in this sense, as cited by 
Jamieson, seems to be a mis- 
pronunciation or misprint of 
yont! or yonder. 

Yeld, or yen, barren, unfruit- 
ful. In (Calloway, according to 
Jamieson, yald signifies nig^ 
ffordly. The etymology is un- 
certain, though supposed to be 
a corruption of gdd, to castrate, 
to render unproductive. 

A ytU soilf flinty or barren soQ. A cow, 
although with calf, is said to gang yeld 
when the milk dries up. A yeld nurse 
is a dry nurse. Applied metaphorically 
to broth without floh meat in it (soupe- 
maigre).— Jamibson. 

A yeld sow was never good to grices 
{/.«., a barren sow was never good to little 
pigs, or, a barren stepmother to the chil- 
dren of her husband by a previous wife.]-- 
Allan Ramsay's Sccte Prcverbe, 

Thence country wives, in toil and pain. 
May plunge, and plunge the kirn in vain, 
For oh, your yellow treasure's ta'en 

By witching skill. 
And dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie's gaen 

h&yelTe the bull. 
—Burns : Addreu to ike DeiL 



Yeik, a smart blow ; ytfrJaer.avery 
smart and knock down blow; 
supposed to be a corruption of 
jerk^ with which, however, it is 
not synonymous. 

There's news, news, gallant news. 
There's gallant news o' tartan trews, 

An' red Clanranald's men, Joe ; 
There has been blinking on the bent. 

An' flashing on the fell, Joe, 
The redcoat sparks hae got the/rfib, 

But carle danma tell, Joe. 
—JacoHU ReHet: CUmnmalSt Mtm. 

Yestreen, last night, or yesterday 
evening. Yetter, both in Eng- 
lish and Scotch, was used as 
a prefix to signify time past ; 
as yester - year, yester • month, 
yeUer-week; but in Bnglish its 
use has in modem times been 
restricted to day and night; 
and, by a strange surplusage 
of words, to yesterday night 
instead of yetUr night, and 
yesterday morning instead of 
yetter morn. In Scotland, its 
use is more extended, and 
yettereen or yeMtreen, yeetemoon, 
yetUmighb, are employed alike 
in poetic style and in every- 
day conversation. The word is 
from the German geetem {g pro- 
nounced as y) and the Flemish 
guAem, 

I saw the new moon XatXit yestreen^ 

Wi' the auld moon in her arm. 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm. 

— nSiR Patrick Spbms : Border 
Minstrelsy. 

I gaed a waefu' gate^f/rwis, 
A gate I fear 111 sairly rue, 

I gat my death frae twa sweet' e'en, 
Twa sporklin' e'en o' bonnie blue. 

—Burns. 
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Yeihar — Yame. 



The derivation of the Tentonio 
ffeatem and giitem Ib prohably 
from the Gaelic ao$da, aged or 
old ; 80 that ytderday, in con- 
tradiction to iku daj, or the 
new day, would signify the old 
day, the day that is paat. Latin 

Yetfaar, a willow-wythe; also, a 
blow with a switch ; probably a 
oormption of wylktr^ a stroke 
with a wythe. 

Yerej, greedy, yoracions, damor- 
otus for food. Of doubtf al ety- 
mology, though possibly from 
the Gaelic eiJbh (iv), to damoor. 

Ylll, ale or beer. 

And m pickle oatmeal. 
An' a dainty wee drappie o' whisky— 

An' hey for the cogie, 

An' hey for the^V/, 
Gin ye steer a' thegither, theyH do unco 

Yird-fast or eartfa-faat, a stone 
well sunken* in the earth, or a 
tree fast rooted in the ground. 

The axe he hears it hacks and tears, 
Tis formed of an emrtk-/ati flint ; 
No armour of knight, though ever so wight, 
Can bear its deadly dint. 

"'MintirtUyo/tJu ScotUxk Bordtr: 
Lbydbn —TIu ComU c/KuUar, 

A yird'/asi or insulated stone, enclosed 
in a bed of earth, is supposed to possess 
peculiar properties. Its blow is reckoned 
uncommonly severe. — Sir Waltbs Scott. 

Yirr, the growl of a dog, English 
gwr, OuHt growl ; gem, to 
grin or snarl with ill-nature or 
auger. 



Yoak, to look, to look at ; pos- 
sibly from the German aiug, the 
Flemish oog^ the I^ttin oetthu, 
the eye ; the English ogiet to 
look St. 

Y^aJk your orHick [horioge]. Look at 
jaar watch [or dock).— Jamibsom. 

Yon. The use of yon and tktm, in 
the sense of lAdrt, is much more 
common in Scotland than in 
England; as in the phrase, 
"Do ye ken yon manf" do 
you know that man. It is also 
used for yonder ; as, jfon hill, 
for yonder hilL It is sometimes 
pronounced and written tktm; 
as in the following anecdote of 
a wilful child, nanated by Dean 
Ramsay: — 

When he found everyone getting wsp 
and himself omitted, he demanded soap, 
and said, " If I dinna get it. III teU Mm." 
Soup was given him. At last, when it 
came to wine, his mother stood firm aod 
positivdy refused. He then became more 
vodfcroni than ever about telling tktm; 
and as he was again refused, he again de> 
cUued, " Now, I*U teQ Mm,'* and foaied 
out, " Bla new breeks were made out o' 
the auld curtains 1 * 

Yorlin, a small bird, more com- 
monly known in England as the 
" yellow hammer." Scottishand 
English boys have a traditioual 
prejudice against this bird, for 
some imaginary reason, or no 
reason at alL It sometimes 
reads in the old rhyme : — 

Yellow, yellow .;vr2£v> 
You are the devil's darling. 

Yome, prepared, made ready; 
part participle of yare ready, 
or to make ready. 



Youk — Yowff. 
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To Norroway, to Nonoway, 

To Norroway o'er the faeni, 
The Icing's daughter o' Norroway, 

Tis we maun bring her hame ; 
Yell eat and drink, my merry men a'. 

An' see ye be -wtitXyomt, 
For blaw it weec, or blaw it sleet, 

Our gude ship sails the morn. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, in Mb 
Collection of Scots Ballads, 
1829, prints ihome instead of 
yome, without note or comment, 
or apparent knowledge of the 
wnineaning word. 

Youk or yeuk, to itch; yowky^ 
itchy. From the Teutonic 
ju€ken, pronounced yutken. 

Your neck's youkm* for a St. Johnstone 
ribbon. — Allan Ramsay's Scats Pro- 

(A taunt, implying that a man's 
career and character is such as 
to merit hanging, and that he 
is nearly ready for it. St. 
Johnstone, now Perth, was the 
assize city. A ribbon signified 
the rope.) 

How daddie Burke the plea was cookin', 
If Warren Hastings' neck msj^eukin. 
— BuKNS : T0 a GtniUmoH who Pnh 
fidstd kirn a Ntwspt^cr, 

Thy anld darned elbow ytuks with joy. 
— BuKNS : To Colonel de Ptysior, 

A parishioner in an Ayrshire village, 
meeting the midister, who had just returned 
after long absence on account of ill health, 
congratulated him on his convalescence, 
and added, anticipatory of the pleasure he 
would have in hearing him preadi again — 
" Eh, sir I VmMDCoyuckU to hear a bland 
o' your gab."— DsAN Ramsay. 

TonUie, a name formerly given to 
the police in Edinburgh by idle 
boys or bad characters. "A 



low term," says Jamieson, "pro- 
bably formed from the yowling 
or calling out." Was it not 
rather formed from the Gaelic 
uaUack, proud, haughty, arro- 
gant, and given to the police 
derisively by the blackguards 
of the streets when, as they 
thought, they were interfered 
with unnecessarily, or ordered 
to move on 7 Or it may be from 
yclyt the French joZt, pretty or 
handsome, used contemptuous- 
ly, as in the phrase, " my fine 
feUow." 

Yowe, a ewe, a female sheep, a 
lamb ; yowie, a eye lamb. 

Ca' thtyowet to the knowes [hills], 
Ca' them where the heather grows, 
Ca' them where the bumie rowes. 
My bonnie dearie» 

—Burks. 

An' neist myyowUt silly thing, 
Gude keep her frae a tether string. 
—Burns : Poor Mailu, 

Yoiwt, to strike hard and sud- 
denly, as the ball is struck at 
the favourite Scottish game of 
golf. The common pronuncia- 
tion of golfia gowf, and yow/is 
probably, as Jamieson alleges, a 
corruption of that word. 

But had we met wi' Cumberland 
On Athol's braes or yonder strand, 
The blood o' a' his savage band 

Had dyed the Gtnnan Sea, man. 

An' cousin Geordie up the gate 
We wad hae youffd firae Charlie's seat. 
And sent him hame to bide in state, 
In's native Germanie, man. 
—JacobiU MimtrtUy: Bmuldu Trmftrt* 
Lameni/or CuUodeu, 

Yowff, to bark in a suppressed or 
feeble manner; said of a dog 
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who la not very earnest in his 
displeasure. 

Ye poir creature yon ! what needs ye 
/MP^when the big dog hukxl^Lturd ^ 

Yowl, to howl, or whine as a dog ; 
sometimes written ffowl; from 
the Gaelic guU, or g%U, to la- 
ment. 

And darkness covered a* the ha'. 
Where they sat at their meat, 

The gray dogs fcmUng left their food. 
And crept to Henrie's feet 
ScnUrMimttrtlty: KingHmry. 

Ynle TyU was a Dnddical fes- 
tival in honour of the snn, cele- 
brated at the winter solstice, in 
ages long anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. 

YviUt abont the etymology of 
which there has been mnch con- 
troversy, was probably named in 
honour of the sui — ^the source 
of all heat and life upon this 
globe ; from uiU, all, the whole, 
whence, by extension of mean- 
ing, the whole year, ending at 
what we now call Christmas, 
and which in early times signi- 
fied completion, the full turn 
of the wheel of the year. The 
Gaelic euidkH^ a wheel, has also 



been suggested as the true roofe 
of the word ; while tW, gnidsnoe, 
knowledge, has found favour 
with other etymologists, becaiue 
on that day the assembled 
Druids, in their groves or in 
their stone circles, laid down 
rules for the guidance of the 
people during the coming yav . 
Jvl oidehe, or the guide of night, 
was a name applied by Oeoan 
to the Polar star. The French 
nod, and old English noiixB, 
names for Christmas or TvU, 
are from the Gaelic laoonA, 
holy, and 2d, a day. Jamieson, 
in citing the northern appells- 
tion for Odin as ivlfader, is in 
error in translating it as the 
father of Tule, or Christmas, in- 
stead of " AU-Father," or father 
of all, which was an epithet 
applied to the son as the Father 
of Light and Life. 

Langer lasts year than jntle.-^ALUtx 
Ramsay's Scots PrwerAs. 

Duncan Gray cam' here to woo 
On blythe^ifZr night when we were fii'. 
—Burns : Dumam Gn^ 

Ytttn, coagulate, chnm, cnrdla 

And S3me he set the milk ower het, 
And sorrow a spark of it wad yunu. 
^The Wife of Amckiermuckfy. 



LOST SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH 

PRETERITES. 



A LiYiKQ language is like a living man. It has its tender 
infancy ; its passionate youth ; its careful maturity ; its gra- 
dual, though it may be imperceptible, decay ; and, finally, its 
death. After death comes apotheosis, if it has been worthy 
of such honour— or burial in the books, which, like the re- 
mains or memorials of ancient heroes, become the sacred 
treasures of newer ages. All languages pass through these 
epochs in their career. Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin are fami- 
liar examples of the death and sanctity of great and mighty 
tongues, that were once living powers to sway the passions 
and guide the reason of men. In their ashes even yet live 
the wonted fires that scholars love to rekindle. The languages 
of modem Europe that have sprung directly from the Latin 
may all be said to have passed their infancy and youth, and 
to have reached maturity, if not old aga The Celtic or Keltic 
languages — all sprung from an ancient Oriental root, and 
which include Gaelic, often called Erse or Irish, Manx, Welsh, 
and Breton — appear to be in the last stage of vitality, destined 
to disappear, at no very remote period, into the books, which 
will preserve their memory. Were it not for Victor Hugo, 
and some recent borrowings from the English, and the coin- 
age of Ergot or Slang, it might be said that French had 
ceased to expand, and had become stereotyped into a form no 
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longer to be modified. Spanish, Portagoese, and Italian hold 
their own ; and that is all that can be said of them. German, 
and the languages sprung from the same root and stem, con- 
tain within themselTeB such immense resources, and are so 
oontinuaUy evolving out of their rich internal resources such 
new compounds, if not such new words, as to free them from 
that reproach of stagnation which may not unjustly be applied 
to the other great tongues which we have enumerated. But 
English — which, taken all in all, may be considered by fiar 
the richest, though not the most beautiful or the most son- 
orous, of sll the languages spoken in our day — is yet in its 
vigorous prime, and, though it may be accused of vulgar cor- 
ruptions and perversions, cannot be accused of exhibiting any 
symptoms of decay. It is doubtful whether it has yet reached 
the full maturity of its growth, or whether the mighty nations 
now existent in America, or the as mighty nations which are 
destined yet to arise in Australia and New Zealand, will not» 
as time roUs on, and new wants are created, new circumstances 
encountered, and new ideas evolved out of the progress of 
science and civilisation, add many thousands of new words to 
our already copious vocabulary. Other languages are dainty 
in the materials of their increment ; but the English is, like 
man himself, omnivorous. Nothing comes much amiss to its 
hungry palate. All the languages of the earth administer to 
its wants. It borrows, it steals, it assimilates what words it 
pleases from all the points of the compass, and asks no ques- 
tions of them, but that they shall express thoughts and describe 
circumstances more tersely and more accurately than any of 
the old words besides which they are invited to take their 
places. The beautiful dialect of its Scottish brother has given 
it strong and wholesome food, in the shape of many poetical 
words, which it is not likely to part with. But if the English 
is thus perpetually growing and gaining, it is at the same time 
perpetually losing. Were it not for the noble translation of 
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the Bible, and for Chancer, Gower, and the poets of the Eliaa- 
bethan age, it would have lost still more than it has of its 
early treasures, and would have been Latinised to an extent 
that would have impaired and emasculated it, by depriving it 
of that sturdy vernacular which is the richest element in its 
blood, and best serves to build up its bone and muscle. If 
few languages now spoken in the world have gained so much 
as tiie English from the progress of civilisation, it must be 
admitted, at the same time, that few have lost so much, and 
lost it without necessity. It has been said that a good car- 
penter is known as much by the shape as by the quantity of 
his chips ; and the chips that the English tongue has thrown 
off since the days of ''Piers Ploughman" to our own, betoken, 
both by quality and by quantity, what a plethora of wealth it 
possesses, and what a very cunning carpenter Time has proved 
in working with such abundant materials. 

It is one of the current assertions which, once started on 
high authority, are very rarely questioned, that the writings 
of Chaucer are a " well of pure English undefiled.'' Chaucer, 
though so ancient in our eyes, was a neologist in his own day, 
and strove rather to increase the wealth of the written English, 
of which he was so great a master, by the introduction of 
words from the Norman-French, little understood by the bulk 
of the people, though familiar enough to the aristocracy, for 
whom he mainly wrote, than to fix in his pages for ever the 
strong simple words of his native Saxon. The stream of Eng- 
lish in his writings runs pure and cool ; the stream of Norman- 
French runs pure and bright also ; but the two currents that 
he introduced into his song never thoroughly intermingled in 
the language, and at least nine-tenths of the elegant Gallicisms 
which he employed found no favour with successive writers ; 
and few of them have remained, except in the earlier poems 
of Milton. If we really wish to discover the true well of 
English undefiled, where the stream runs clear and unmixed, we 
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must look to the SoottiBh author of " The King's Qoair " and 
to the author of " Piers Ploughman,'' claimed by Buchanan, 
the tutor of King James the Sixth of Scotland and the first 
of England, to have been a Scotsman, rather than to Chaucer. 
We shall there find a large Tocabulaiy of strong words, such 
as are plain to all men's comprehension at the present day, 
in the Bible as well as in the common speech of the peasantry ; 
and, above all, in that ancient form of the English language 
which is known as the Scottish dialect, and which, in reality, 
is the oldest English now spoken. 

Since the days of '' Piers Ploughman," a work invaluable 
to every English and Scottish philologist^ the spoken language 
of the peasantry has undergone but few changes as regards 
words, but very many changes as regards terminations and 
inflections. On the other hand, the language of literature 
and polite society has undergone changes so vast that unedu- 
cated people are scarcely able to understand the phraseology 
that occurs in the masterpieces of our great authors, or the 
Sunday sermons of their pastors, delivered, as the saying is, 
"above their heads," in words that are rarely or never em- 
ployed in their everyday hearing. Among this class survive 
large numbers of verbs as well as of inflections that ought 
never to have been allowed to drop out of literature, and 
which it only needs the efforts of a few great writers and 
orators to restore to their original favour. 

Among the losses which the modem English and Scottish 
languages have undergone are, first, the loss of the plurals in ft 
and in en, and the substitution of the plural in %; secondly, the 
present particle in and^ for which we have substituted the nasal 
and disagreeable ing ; thirdly, the loss of the French negative 
n^, as in nilly for ' I wiU not ;' nofuld^ for ' I would not ;' iiiam^ 
for ' I am not ; ' and of which the sole trace now remaining is 
' willy-nilly ; ' and, fourthly, the substituting of the preterite 
in (2, as in \oved and admirer/, for the older and much stronger 
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preterite formed by a change in the vowel sound of the 
infinitive and the present, as in run, ran; bite, bit; speak, 
spoke ; take, took ; and many others that still survive. And 
not only has the language lost the strong preterite in a great 
variety of instances where it would have been infinitely better 
to have retained it, but it has lost many hundred preterites 
altogether, as well as many whole verbs, which the illiterate 
sometimes use, but which literature for a hundred and fifty 
years has either ignored or despised. Of all the nouns that 
formerly formed their plural in », as the German or Saxon 
nouns still for the most part do, very few survive — some in 
the Bible, some in poetical composition, some in the common 
conversation of the peasantry, and some, but very few, in 
polite literatura Among them may be mentioned ' oxen,' for 
oxes ; ' kine,' for cows ; ' shoon,' for shoes ; ^ hosen,' for stock- 
ings ; 'een/ for eyes ; ' housen,' for houses ; and the words, as 
common to the vernacular as to literature, ^men,' 'women,' 
'brethren,' and 'children.' In America, the word 'sistem' 
as a companion to brethren, survives in the conventicle and 
the meeting-house. 'Lamben' and 'thumben,' for 'lambs' 
and 'thumbs,' were comparatively euphemistic words; but 
thumbs and lambs, and every noun which ends with a con- 
sonant in the singular, are syllables which set music, and 
sometimes pronunciation, at defiance. What renders the 
matter worse is, that the 8 in the French plural, from which 
this perversion of the English language was adopted, is not 
sounded, and that the plural is really marked by the change 
of the definite article, as le champ, les champs. Thus in bor- 
rowing an unpronounoed consonant from the French, in order 
to pronounce it the English have adulterated their language 
with a multitude of sibilations alien to its spirit and original 
structure. The substitution of s for eth as the terminal of 
the preset person singular of every verb in the language is 
an aggravation of the eviL If this change had been repudiated 
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by our foiefatherSy & grace mooh needed woald have been 
retained in the language. 

Gradually, too^ the English langoage has lost the large nmn- 
her of diminntiTes which it formerly po o B OOOo d, and which are 
still common in the Scottish language and its dialects. The 
English diminntiyes in ordinary use in the norsery are many, 
bnt are chiefly employed in the pet names of children, as 
'Willie,' for little William; * Annie,' for little Ann; and so 
forth. The dinunntiTes belonging to literatore are few, and if 
we write 'darling/ for little dear; 'lordling,' f or a smalllord ; 
* mannikin,' for a very small man ; and sadi words as ' gos- 
ling,' 'duckling/ 'kitten,' we have pretty nearly exhausted 
the list. But formerly almost every monosyllabic noun had 
its lawful diminutive, as it has to this day in the Scottish 
dialect^ where such words as * housie,' ' wifie,' ' birdie,' ' doggie,* 
' baimie,' ' mannie,' ' bookie,' ' lassie,' ' lammie,' and hundreds 
of others, are constantly employed. Every Scotsman under- 
stands the phrase " a bonnie tose laasiekie" in which there are 
no less than three diminutives piled one upon the other, to 
increase the tenderness of an expression which ceased to be 
English four hundred years ago. 

Among other losses of the English from which the Scottish 
language has not suffered to the same extent are the plural in 
en of the present tenses of all the verbs. We loven and we 
smilen would serve many rhymical needs, and administer to 
many poetic elegancies that the modem forms in English do 
not supply. 

"The persons plural," observes Ben Jonson, a Scotsman, in 
his " Knglish Grammar " — a work by no means so well known 
as his poetry — ^" keep the termination of the first person sin- 
gular. In former times, till about the reign of Eling Henry 
Yni., they were wont to be formed by adding^/ thus, 
'loven,' 'sayen,' 'complainen.' But now (whatsoever is the 
cause) it hath grown quite out of use. Albeit (to tell yon my 
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opinion) I am persuaded that the lack thereof, well considered, 
will be found a great blemish to our tongua" 

But of all the losses which the language has sustained, not 
alone for poetry, but for oratory, that of many useful verbs, 
some of which are still existing in Scottish parlance, and 
of the ancient preterites and past participles of many old verbs 
of which the infinitives and present tenses still hold their 
places, is the most to be deplored. This loss began early; 
and that the process is still in operation in the present day, 
is manifest from the fact that many preterites written in 
the best books and spoken in the best society forty years ago, 
are dropping out of use before our eyes. We constantly find 
bid for bade — * he bids me now ; ' ' he ^ic^ me yesterday ; * dare 
for durst — ' I told him I dare not do it ; ' need for needed — * it 
was clear to me a year ago that he need not perform his pro- 
mise ; eat for ate or ett — '' he eat his dinner ; ' bet for betted — 
* he bet me a thousand to one.' The verbs to let^ to cast^ luad 
to put, seem to have enjoyed no preterite during the last two 
hundred years in England, though in Scottish literature, both 
of the past and the present, their preterites are as common 
as their infinitives and present tenses. Musty in English, is 
equally devoid of the infinitive, the preterite, and the future ; 
while can has a preterite, but neither infinitive nor future. 
For what reasons these and similar losses have occurred in 
English, it might be interesting to inquire, though it might 
possibly lead us into metaphysical mazes were we to ask why 
an Englishman who may say ' I can ' and ' I could,' must not 
say ' I will can,* but must resort to the periphrase of * I will 
be able,' to express power in futurity ; or why the sense of 
present duiy and obligation implied in the words 'I must,' 
cannot be expressed by the same verb if the duty be bygone or 
future, as ' I mustedf' or < I will mustf' but have to be translated, 
as it were, into * I was obliged,' or * I will be obliged,' to do 
such and such a thing hereafter. These, however, are losses, 
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whatever may be their oocalt caiuesy which can never again be 
supplied, and which at our time of day it is useless to hunent. 
The loss which most immediately affects the poetical power 
of modem English is that of the many preterites and past 
participles of ancient verbs that are still in use, and of many 
good verbs in all their tenses which withoot reason have been 
left for vernacular use to Scotland, and have not been admitted 
to the honours of literature, except in the poems of Bobert 
Bums and the novels of Sir Walter Scott These preterites 
ought not to be lost — ^they are not dead but sleeping — and 
only need the fostering care of two or three writers and 
speakers of genius and influence to be revived. They fonned 
the bone and pith of the language of our forefathers, and the 
beauty and strength of the Bible in many of its noblest 
passages, and particularly commend themselves to us in 
Shakspeare, and other Scottish writers. 

Axe, to inquire. This was the original and is the legitimate 

form of the verb now written and pronounced ask, and it is 

not only to be heard in colloquial use all over the British Isles, 

but to be found in our earliest writers, with the inflexions 

axed and oxen. 

Envy with heavy harte 
Axed after Thrifte. 

-^Yitum of Pien Ploughman, 

If he axe a fish. 

— Wickuffe's Trandatum of the BtUe, 

Axe not why. 

— Chauceb: The Miller' a TaU. 

For the purposes of lyrical poetry and musical composition, 
the past participle of this verb, if reintroduced into literature, 
would be a vast improvement upon the harsh sound asked^ 
which no vocalist can pronounce without a painful gasp. 

Bake, boke, bulk, benk, boken, to bake. Both the pre- 
terite and the past participle of this verb are lost to litera- 
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ture, though they survive in the rural dialects of Sootlajid 

and the north of England. The language possesses but few 

trochaic rhymes, and in this respect hoken might do good 

service to many a poet at his wits' end for a rhyme to 

' broken ' and ' token.' 

They never heuk a good cake, but 
May bake a bad one. 

—Allan Rakbat's 8oot% Proverbi. 

Beat^ beaten. "The preterite of this verb/' says Walker, 
in his '' Pronouncing Dictionary," " is uniformly pronounced 
by the English like the present tense." " I think," says Dr. 
Johnson to Home Tooke, Iq one of the imaginary conversations 
of Savage Landor, " that I have somewhere seen the preterite 
bate," "I am afraid," replied Tooke, ''of reminding you 
where you probably met with the word. The Irishman in 
Fielding's ' Tom Jones ' says ' he hate me.' " Johnson replied, 
'Hhat he would not hesitate to employ the word in grave 
composition ; " and Tooke acquiesced in the decision, justify- 
ing it by a statement of the fact, which, however, he did not 
prove, ''that authors much richer both in thought and ex- 
pression than any now living or recently deceased have done 
so." Children, who often make preterites of their own, in 
this respect acting unconsciously upon the analogies of the 
language, often say bett for did heat. And the children, it would 
appear, are correct, if the following from " Piers Ploughman " 
be considered good English : — 

He laid on me with lage 

And hitte me under the ear ; 

He buffeted me so about the mouthe 

That out my teeth he httU, 

In Boss's " Helenore" — a perfect storehouse of Scottish words 

current in Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire, the Meams, and 

the north-east of Scotland — we find, — 

Baith their hearts heU wi* the common stound, 
And had nae pain, but pleasure in the wound. 
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Thia preterite might well be revived; it is sadly wanted, as 
witness the foUowing passage from Mr. Disraeli's ^'Vivian 
Grey" : ^Never was she so animated ; never had she boasted 
that her poise beat more melodious mnsiCy or her lively blood 
danced a more healthful measure." If * danced ' (a preterite), 
why not bett^ as ^Piers Ploughman" has itf The following 
recent example of the present for the past participle beatenj 
is wholly unjustifiable : — 

They were stoned, and the hone in their Tefaiole heai severely. — 
Temple Bar Magoeme, March 1869. 

Betide, betid, from tide^ to happen. The preterite is lost 
It occurs both in " Piers Ploughman " and in Chaucer : 

Thee should never have Udde eo fair a grace. 

Bid, and its derivative forbid. The ancient preterite and 
past participle of this verb wero bade and bidden^ forbade 
93A forbidden. Both of these inflections are threatened with 
extinction; — for what offence it is impossible to surmisa 
Shakspeare says — 

The very moment that he hadt me do it. 

That our modem writers do not follow the example of Shak- 
spearo, and conform to the rules of good English, may i^pear 
from the following examples : — 

The competition is so sharp and general that the leader of to-day can 
never be sure that he will not be <mtJbid to-morrow.^-Qiiarteiiy JZevww, 
April 1868. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has finally hid farewell to Philadelphia. — Timee, 
March 4, 1868. 

Uncertain even at that epoch (1864) of Austria's fidelity, Prussia bid 
high for German leadership. — Ttmet, April 9, 1868. 

He called his servants and Irid them procure firearms. — Tim/ee^ letter 
from Dublin, March 2, 1S68. 

James the First, besides writing a book against tobacco, /or6Mi its use 
by severe penalties. — 7b6acoo, by D. Kino, M.D. 
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Blend, blent, to mingle. The preterite of this verb pro- 
perly preserved by the poets, but seems to have entirely given 
way in prose and in ordinary speech to 'blended.' Any 
reason for the change it is impossible to discover ; for if it be 
correct to say 'blended,' it would be equally correct to say 
' spended,' ' lended,' or ' rended. ' This form of the preterite in 
the verb ' to mend ' has properly been superseded by ' mended,' 
in order to avoid the confusion that would be caused in the 
use of the verb ' to mean,' which has its proper preterite in 
' meant.' Byron uses blent with fine effect in his noble Hnes 
on " The Battle of Waterloo : "— 

Bider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial Ueni. 

Blin, to cease, to stop ; hlan, ceased, stopped. 

And 80 he did or that they went atwin, 
Till he had tnmed him he could not Uin. 

— Chauoeb : The Chanones* Yemari's Tale, 

Her tears did never blin. 

— Nabbs : Romeu8 and JvlUUa. 

One while then the page he went, 

Another while he ranne, 
Till he'd overtaken King Estmere, 

I wis he never blanne. 

— Perot's Sdiques : King Eamere. 

Bren or brend, brent or brand, to bum. This verb is lost, 

though it might well have been retained in the language. 

" A brand plucked from the burning," and bran new, or brant 

new, new as a coin newly issued from the fires of the mint, are 

almost its sole remnants : — 

Bring in better wood, 
And blow it till it hrend. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

Brest, brast, to burst. 

Have thon my truth, till that mine herte bresL 

— Chaucbb : The FranHein^t Tale, 

V 
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The mayor smote Cloadeelee with his bill. 
His bnckler he bratlt in twa 

-^MifiMtreUy of the ScoiM, Border: Adam Bell, Ciym 
of the CUmgK omd WiUiam of Cloudedee. 

Biuk, biuked, to adorn, to dress, to make ready; from the 
Gaelic bwfj^ to dress ; busgadhf a head-dress, an ornament. 

Buik ye, my merry men all. 
And John shall go with me. 

— PsB0T*8 Bdiquei : Robin Hood awi Gwf 
of Qubome, 

The king's bowmen hutked them blythe. 

^Adam BeU, Clym of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudedee, 

The noble baron whet his coinage hot, 
And hutked him boldly to the dreadful fight. 

—Faibpax : SSruulaHon of Tii$m>, 

Bu$k ye, fm$k ye, my bonnie, bonnie bride. 

Hajolton : Braet o* Yarrow. 

A bonnie bride is soon butkit. — Allan Rambat's Seote Proverbe. 

Oast, to throw. This verb in English has lost its preterite 
coost^ and its past participle, easten. Both survive in Scotland 
and the North of England. 

They cooet kevils them amang 
Wha should to the greenwood gang. 

^MinBtreUy of the SooUiek Border, 

Bums employs the preterite in " The Death and Dying Words 
of Poor Mailie " : — 

As Mailie and her lamb thegither, 
Were ae day nibbling on the tether, 
Upon her cloot she cooMt a hitch. 

And again in his immortal song of '^ Duncan Gray " : — 

Maggie oooet her head fn' high, 
Looked asklent and nnco skeigh, 
Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh. 
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In the Scottish dialect ' to cast out ' means ' to fall out,' 
' to disagree ; ' and the phrase "they have caslen out" is of 
constant occurrence, 

Ghirm, charm, churm, to sound like the murmur or sound 
of a multiplicity of birds. Mr. Halliwell, in his *' Archaic 
Dictionary," defines the word to mean the melancholy under- 
tone of a bird previous to a storm. Nares, in his Glossary, 
has charre^ to make a confused noise, a word current in some 
parts of England. The word is common in Scotland, though 
almost obsolete in the South. 

Small birds with ehWming and with cheeping changed their song. 

— Gawin Douglas's Trandation of the Jineid. 

At last the kindly sky began to clear, 
The birds to oAirtn, and daylight to appear. 

— Ross's //denore, 

Milton makes Eve speak of the '* charm of earliest birds," a 
phrase which has been misinterpreted to mean the charming 
(in the modem sense) song of the birds, while it really means 
chirm (in the old English and modem Scottish sense), the con- 
fused and intermingled song of all the morning birds. 

Olead or dedej clad, to clothe. The preterite and past 
participle remain in poetical use as well as in dignified prose, 
while the infinitive and the present and future tenses have 
been superseded by the much harsher word ' clothe.' 

Clem, dam, dammed, to perish of hunger, to starve. * To 
starve ' originally meant ' to die,' as we still say of a person 
that he is " starving with cold." The word has lately come 
to signify '' to die for want of food," and has produced a very 
ugly and incorrect hybrid in the word * starvation,' said to 
have been first used by Mr. Dundas, the first Lord Melville, 
who, as Horace Walpole informs us, received afterwards the 
nickname of " Starvation Dundas." The word at the time was 
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Buppoeed to be an Ameriduiimn. It has unfortonately fixed 
itself into our literature ; but the original and much better 
word dem and its derivatives still hold their ground in Lanca- 
shire and the North of £ngland. The word clem does not occur 
in Shakspeare, but both Ben Jonson and Massinger use it. 

Hard is the choice when the valiant must eat their arms or dem^ 

— Ben Jonbok : Every Man out of his Humour. 

I canna cat stones and turfs. What I will he dem me and my fol- 
lowers 7 Ask him, will he dem me ? — 'Besl Jomson : The Poetatler. 

My entrails were dammed with a perpetual fast. — Massikqkr: The 
Roman Actor. 

''Let US all c/em/' said a speaker at a pubUc meeting at 
Manchester, during the American civil war, " rather than help 
the cause of slavery." *' I would rather dem than go to the 
workhouse," is still a common and honourable expression in 
Lancashire. 

Olepe, dept, yclept, to call, to name. The past participle 
of this verb remains for the use of bad writers, and sometimes 
of good writers who compose mock heroics. 

The compaignie of comfort, 
Hen deped it some tyme. 

— PierM Ploughman. 

Peradventure in thilk large book 

Which that men depe the heaven ywritten was 

With stars. 

— Chauoee : The Man of Lawes* Tale. 

They depe us drankards. 

— Shakspbabb: BamdeL 

As honnds and greyhonnds, mongrels, sx)aniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-mgs, and demi-wolves are deped 
All by the name of dog^. 

— Seakspkabb: Macbeth. 

Mr. Halliwell, in his *' Archaic Dictionary," says that the 
word is still used by boys at play in the eastern counties, who 
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clepe or call the sides at a gama Many newspaper writers at 
the present day, at a loss for a word for ' calling' or ' naming' an 
inanimate object, talk of the ' christening ' of a church, a street, 
a battle, or any inanimate object. An example occurs in an 
editorial article of the Times, on the removing of the grating 
from the ladies' gallery in the House of Commons — " ' the 
grate question,' as Mr. Lowe christened it." In this and other 
instances the old word clepe, in default of 'call' or 'name,' 
would be an improvement, if it were possible to revive it. 

Clip, dap, clippe, to embrace, to fondla Before the Eng- 
lish language borrowed from the iEVench the word ' embrace,' 
from embrasser, to clasp in the arms, this verb was in constant 
usa It occurs in '' Piers Ploughman," and in Chaucer, and 
had not fallen out of fashion or favour in the days of Shak- 

speare: — 

Clippe we in covenant, and each of 11s dijvpe other. 

— Piert Plouffhman. 

He kisseth her and dippeth her full oft. 

— ^Ghauobb : Tlie MereharU^t Tale, 

Worse than Tantalus is her annoy, 
To dip Elysium and yet lack her joy. 

— Shakbpeabb : Venus and Adonis. 

Then embraces his son, and then again he worries his daughter with 
dipping her. — Shakspbabb : Winter's Tale, 

Oh let me dip ye in arms as round as when I woo*d I 

— Shakspbabb: CorioUmus. 

The lusty vine, not jealous of the ivy, 
Because she dips the elm. 

— BbAUMONT and fUSTCHER. 

The preterite, once common, survives to this day in the 
form of an infinitive and of a noun, but in both too offensive 
to modesty to be further mentioned. 

Clout, clouted, to mend, to put a patch upon, from the 
Gaelic dud. The verb survives in Scotland, but has perished 
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out of modem English literatare, although Shakspeare used 
it:— 

I thought he slept, and put 

My cUmUd brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 

Answered my steps too loud 

— Cymbdine. 

Many sentences of one meaning tlovied up together. — Roqkb Ascham. 

Viout the auld, the new are dear, My joe Janet. 

— Burks. 

Oonne or can, to be able. Neither the infinitive nor the 
past participle of this verb seems to have been used sinoe the 
days of Chaucer, who says, '' I shall not eonne answer," i.6., I 
shall not be able to answer; and in the '^ Romance of the 
Bose " has " Thou shalt never coiine knowen." 

Orine, crone, cmnken, to shrivel from heat^ frost, or sickness. 
This verb, with all its declensions, has perished, and only 
survives in its diminutive, to crinkle. In this last form it is 
rather of the middle ages than of our own. See the ballad 
of the " Boy and the Mantle " in Percy's " Reliques." 

Out. This verb never appears to have had a preterite, 
though a past participle ykitt or ykiUt is cited in Herbert 
Coleridge's vocabulary of the " Oldest Words in the English 
Language." Whence or when the word was introduced into 
English no lexicographer has ever yet been able to determine. 
It is neither derived from the Teutonic, the French, the 
Greek, nor the Latin, and is therefore, by the exhaustive pro- 
cess, supposed by the most recent compilers of dictionaries to 
have been borrowed from the Gaelic cut, to make short, and 
such phrases as cuttie-'pi^y cuttie-Baxky and cuttie-stoolf all 
implying shortness and curtailment. A near approach to 
it occurs in the French couteau, a knife or instrument to cut 
with ; in the Italian coltello ; and in the English and Scottish 
cotdter, the ploughshare, or knife of the plough. It may be 
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that the original word was kitj whence ykitt^ cited by Mr. 
Coleridge, and that it formed its preterite by cat and etU. 
Some little support for this idea may be found in the word cat 
as applied in ' (^-o'-nine-tails/ a weapon that cuts pretty 
severely ; and in kit-cat, as applied to portraits that are not 
exactly full-length, but cut to three-quarters length, as those 
painted for the celebrated *' Kit-Kat Club." 

Dafl^ daft, to make a fool of, to play the fool. Daffe in 
Chaucer signifies a fool; and in the Scottish and North 
English dialect a daft man signifies either a lunatic, or one 
who has been befooled. Doffing signifies foolish fun or merri- 
ment. In the scene between Leonato and Claudio in '' Much 
Ado about Nothing," when Claudio declines to fight the old 
man, and says, — 

Away I away I I will not have to do with you. 

Leonato replies, — 

Canst thou so daff me ? Thou hast killed my child. 

Both Mr. Charles Knight and Mr. Howt^ Staunton, follow- 
ing in the track of other Shakspearean editors, explain doff 
in this passage to mean ' doff,' or ' put off.' The true meaning 
is to ' befool,' as the word is used in Chaucer. When, else- 
where, Shakspeare says of Prince Henry, — 

Thou madcap Prince of Wales, that daffed the world aside, 

the meaning of the word is the same. The *' madcap ' did 
not 'doff' the world aside, for in this sense the expression 
would be pleonastic, but daffed or ' fooled ' or jested it aside, 
as a madcap would. 

Dare or durst, dared. The tendency of our modem and 
colloquial English, as well as of our current literature, is to 
ignore the two preterites and the past participle of this word, 
and to write and say dare where durst or dared would be more 
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correct. There is also a tendency to omit the s in the third 
person singnlar of the present tense. The following are 
examples of each inaccuracy : — 

Neither her maidens nor the priest dart speak to her for half an hour 
[durtt speak to her, ^.]. — Utrtward the Wake, by the Rkv. Chabub 

KlNGSUCT. 

The Government dare [durst] not consent to the meeting being held 
... No one can feel anything but contempt for a GoTemment which 
meanly attempts to gain a cheap reputation for firmness by f nlminations 
which it dare [dares] not carry out ; and by prohibiting meetings which it 
dare [dares] not prevent. — London morning paper on the Hyde Park riots. 

There is no reason why this verh should be depriTed of iia 
declensions, and no careful writer ought to fail into the errors 
just cited. 

Deem, to judge. This word, which now signifies * to thinly ' 

rather than 'to judge/ and which has lost its old preterite 

doom, formerly implied the delivery of a doom, sentence, or 

judgment. Chaucer calls a judge a doomsman; and in the 

Isle of Man the judge is still called the demjpster or deemster. 

The day of Doom is the day of Judgment. Chaucer does not 

use the old preterite dooniy which seems to have perished 

before his time ; but in the '' Franklein's Prologue '' uses the 

substantive doom in the sense of an opinion or a private 

judgment : — 

As to my doom, there is more that is here 
Of eloquence that shall be thy peer, 
If that thou live. 

Out of the lost preterite the English writers of three centuries 
ago foimed a new verb, to dooin^ with a regular preterite, 
docmied — a word which does not merely signify to pass judg- 
ment upon, hut to pass a severe sentence. 

Delve, delve, dolven, to dig, to make a trench or ditch, to 
bury in the earth. This verb is still retained in poetical 
composition, and in the everyday speech of the people in 
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Scotland and some of the northern counties; but the old 
preterite and past participle are lost. They have found a 
substitute in the regular declension delved. The old preterite 
seems to have become obsolete at an early period, as appears 
from the distich of John Ball the priest, the friend and 
coadjutor of Wat Tyler in the rebellion of 138 1 : — 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

Chaucer used the participle, " I would be dolven [buried] 

deep ; " and in the " Eomance of Merlin/' a man who was to 

be buried alive is described as to "be dolven quick.'' " Piers 

Ploughman" has, "They dolven with spades and shovels to 

drive away hunger." Keats, in more modem times, employs 

delved : — 

Oh for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delved earth I 

If he had said deep dolven instead of deep delved^ he would 
have had high authority, and would have greatly improved 
the stately march and music of his verse. 

Dight, dighted, to prepare, to put in order, to deck, to attire, 
to wipe away. This useful word of many meanings is all but 
obsolete in English literature, but survives in Scottish. The 
preterite has long been lost. An offshoot of this word in the 
form of misdigkt (misprepared) occurs in Jack Miller's song, 
quoted by Stowe in his account of Wat Tyler's rebellion : — 

If might 
Go before right, 
And will 
Before skill, 
Then is our mill mudighi. / 

Spencer and Milton both attempted to revive dight, but with 
only partial success : — 
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Boon after them, all <i^»<^"g in a row. 

The oomely vizgins came with garlands digJu. 

— The Faerie Queene. 

The clouds in thousand liveries digkL 

^V Allegro, 

Storied windows richly digkL 

— n Penaeroao, 

In Soottuh parlance dighi does constant service. The lassie 

diglds her mou' before accepting a kiss, and dighta her een after 

she has been weeping. She dights herself in her best attire 

before going to kirk ; and the wife dights the dinner for her 

husband. 

DigM your cheeks and banish care. 

—Allan Rambat 

Let me rax up to dighi that tear. 
And go with me and be my dear. 

— BUBHB : The JcUy Beggan. 

Ding, dftng, dong or dung, to strike hard, to beat down. 
The infinitive and present tense of this verb are still collo- 
quially current, but the preterite and past participle are 
obsolete, or only survive in the nursery phrase, *' Ding, 
dong, belL" In Scotland the verb and all its inflectaons 
survive. Bums, in his often-quoted line, says, ''Facts ars 
chiels that winna ding" Sir Alexander Boswell has a song 
entitled ''Jenny dang the Weaver," which expression was 
translated by an English critic into the verj prosaic form 
of " Jenny vanquished the cotton manufacturer.'' The past- 
participle occurs in the familiar proverbs quoted by Allan 
Ramsay, "It's a sair dung bairn that munna greet," and 
" He's sairest paid that's dung wi' his ain wand." The modem 
English preterite dinged is still occasionally heard in conver- 
sation, though lost to literature, as in such phrases: " Horace T 
Yes ; he was dinged into me at school ; " and colloquially, 
" Why do you keep dinging that old story into my ears ? " 
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The woid constantlj oocors in serious poetry up to the time of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, and survives, and is likely long 
to survive, in the nursery rhyme — 

Ding, dong, bell, 
Pussy's in the well. 

The hellish prince, grim Flute, with his mace, ding down my soul to 
beU l—The BatOe of Alcazar, 

Do-well shall dyngen him down. 
And destroyen his mighte. 

— Pitn Ploughman, 

She dingi you in her hamely goxm o' gray, 
As far's a summer ding* a winter day. 

— Robb'b Hdeno^'c. 

My chains then, and pains then, 

Infernal be their hire. 
Who dang us and jlan^ us. 

Into this ugsome mire. 

— Allan Ramsay : The Vmon — The Evergreen, 

The beautiful poem of "The Vision," written in older 
Scotch than that of the time of Allan Ramsay, is signed A. R. 
Sootus, meaning, "Allan Ramsay, a Scot." It expresses in 
covert allusion, the indignation of the Scots of Allan Ramsay's 
day, at the Union of Scotland with England, and the means 
by which it was accomplished. Allan Ramsay's Jacobite 
friends were all well aware that the poem was from his pen, 
but the government of the day, though suspecting the fact, 
and willing to prosecute him, wisely refrained from doing sa 

Dow, to be able, to thrive ; dotight, was able. This verb is 
utterly lost from English literature, but, like many others of 
its sturdy class, exists in the speech of the English peasantry, 
and in the speech as well as the literature of Scotland. By a 
strange neglect, or a stranger ignorance, the makers of dic- 
tionaries — from Blount and Philips up to Johnson, Richardson, 
Worcester, Webster, and Stormonth — have either omitted all 
mention of it, or erroneously considered it to be sjmonymous 
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wiihy or an orthographical error for, the similar word ^ do/ with 
which it has no oonnectioiL *' I do as well as I dow f " — 1.«., 
" I do as well as I can " — is a common phrase in the North : 
and the super-eminontly English but pleonastic inquiry, " How 
do you do f " — which means " How do you dow f " — *.«., thrive, 
prosper, or get on — ^has come to be accepted as accurate Eng- 
lish, though wholly a mistake of the learned. Even Nares, in 
his Glossaiy, has no suspicion of this word, though Halliwell, 
more acute, gives one of its meanings, * to thrive,' ' to mend 
in health ; ' and Mr. Thomas Wright, in his ^* Provincial 
Dictionary," follows in the same track as regards its use in 
English literature, though he does not seem to be aware of its 
commonness in the literature of Scotland. William Hamilton, 
the Scottish poet, writes to his friend Allan Earn say, — 
Lang maj'st thoa live and thrive and dow 1 

And Bums says to Gavin Hamilton, — 

When I downa yoke a naig, 
The Lord be thankit, I can beg 1 

In his '' Epistle to King George III.," in his eulogy of facts, 
Bums speaks of them as " chiels that winna ding," and adds, 
'Hhey downa be disputed." Ross, in his "Helenore," has 
" When he dow do nae mair," — ^a phrase that shows the 
essential difference between the two words. 

From this obsolete verb springs the adjective dougktj/y 
strong, able — a derivation which up to the present time seems 
to have escaped the notice of all the English lexicographers. 

Dread, drad, dradden, to fear greatly. The modem pre- 
terite and past participle dreaded have entirely superseded the 
ancient forms. 

But what I drad, did me, poor wretch, betide. 

— RoBCBi GauENK, 1593. 

Dwine, dwined, to pine away, to fall of. This verb has 
been superseded by its diminutive, to dunndle^ which has the 

same meaning. 
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Thus dwintih he tlU he be dead. 

— GOWBB. 

It dwined for eld. 

— Ohauobr. 

Bacchus hates repining ; 

Venus loves no dvnning. 

— Allan Bambat. 

Fang, fong, ftiiig, to seize, to lay hold of. Most people 
remember the old law phrase, ^*mfang thief and out/an^ 
thief," the one signifying a thief taken within the jurisdiction 
of a feudal lord, and the other a thief taken without his juris- 
diction. This is the only remnant of this verb that has come 
down to our time except the substantive /an^, the large tooth 
of a beast of prey or of a serpent ; the diminutive fangle^ to 
take hold of a new fancy or fashion ; and ,the common phrase 
netO'fangled. In Scotland it is sometimes said when the well 
does not readily yield the water after repeated strokes of the 
pump, that the pump has lost it& fang o* the water. 

I nold/a»^ a farthing (I would not take a farthing). 

— ViHon of Pien Ploughman. 

He fong his f oeman by the flank, 
And flang him on the floor. 

— Buohan'b Northern BaUadt. 

Fare, foor, fore, fnre, fared, to travel. This verb is not 
wholly obsolete, though its preterite is lost. It has come to 
signify to eat and drink as well as to travel, and also that v 

which is eaten or drunk. It is doubtful whether our beautiful 
word 'farewell' means "may you travel well through life," 
or " may you be well treated by the world." A way-/anw^ 
man is still a common expression. * Avld-farrandy* travelling 
on the old ways, old-fashioned, is intelligible to the people on 
the north of the Tweed. The preterite occurs several times 
in the " Vision of Piers Ploughman." 

Alexander fell into a fever therewith, so that he fure wondrous ille. 
—MS. Lincoln, quoted in Halliwell's Archaic Dictionary. 
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Her emuid led her through the glen to fare, 

— Roea's HtUnort. 

Ab o'er the moor they lightly foor, 
A bum was clear, a glen was green — 
Up the banks they eased their shanks. 

— ^fiUBKB. 

Forewent, preterite of to forego, to renounce. 

Writers and speakers still say, " I foreff^ the pleasure/' bnt ose a 
roundabout form of expression rather than say, " I foreweni the 
pleasure/' And why f ForewetU is as legitimate a woid as forego, 
and should not be allowed to become obsolete. — Lod BeamUee of the 
Englith Language, 

Forswink, forswnnk, to be worn out with overmuch toil 

She is my goddess plain. 
And I her shepherd swain. 
Albeit /ornpui»£ and forswat I am. 

— Speckxb: Skepktrd^t Calendar, 

Fret, freet, fireten, to devour or eat up; from the French 
and Dutch freten^ the Qerman fresBen^ to eat. 

Like as it were a moth freUing a garment — Pbalm zzxiz., Chmmom 
Prayer. 

Adsm freet of that fruit, 

And forsook the love of our Lord. 

— Pierg Ploughman. 

He (the dragon) has fretten of folk more than fire hundred. — MbrU 
tTArtkur. 

FmBh, fhiaht, fhtshed, to bruise, disturb, rumple, dis- 
arrange. From the Gaelic frotSf a driving gust of rain, and 
froMeaehf to scatter, to shake o£F, and French froisger^ to rub 
againstb This good Shakspearean word is fairly admissible 
into modem dictionaries, in few of which, however, does it 
find a place. 

Stand I stand, thou Greek I thou art a goodly mark I 
No I wilt thou not 7 I like thy armour well, 
VUfruth it and unlock the rivets all I 

— Shakbpkark : Troilui and CreenJa. 
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Hector assailed Achilles and gave him so many strokes that he all to 
fnuM and brake his helm. — Caxton's DatrucUon of Trey. 

High cedars are/huAed with tempests.— Hinde, 1606. 

Southey uses the substantive : — 

Horrible uproar and fruiih of rocks that meet in battle. 

The word well deserves favour and restoration. 

Ckur, gart, gazd, to compel, to force, to make, to cause a 
thing to be done. This verb in all its declensions has become 
obsolete in English literature, where its place has been but 
feebly supplied by 'make' and 'made.' 'Til make him do 
it " is neither so strong nor so elegant as the ancient English 
and modem Scotch, " I'll gar him do it." 

Oar us have meat and drink, and make ns chere. 

— Chauoxb : The JUeve'i Tale. 

Oar saddle me my bonnie black. 
Oar saddle soon, and make her ready. 

— MimtrtHwy of the SeoUith Border, 

And like the mavis on the bush, 
He gart the vallies ring. 

— Pebot'b Reliques. 

Anld Girzie Graham, having twice refased a glass of toddy, when 
pressed a third time, replied, " Weell weell since ye winna hear o* 
a refusal, jost mak it hot, an' strong, an' sweet, an' gar me tak it ! " — 
Laird of Logan, 

Ckt, got, gotten, to attain, to procure, to come into posses- 
sion of. The past participle of this verb has lately become 
obsolete, except in the talk of the uneducated and in Scottish 
literature. It was common in the last centuiy. 

We knew we were gotten far enough out of their reach.— Dkfoe : 
Jtobinion Crutoe. 
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Ken ye what M egr o' the mm bM goUem t 
She's poOflt a loot wi' a Inmp o' sfller. 
And bfoken the heart o* the bariej miller. 

— BOBBET BuBsa 

There is also a marked tendency to the diaase of this inflection 
in the verb ^to forget,' and people too commonlj say and 
write ^ I hxwe forgd^'* instead oi forgotten. 

Glide, |9ode^ ^\AAmn^ to move away easfly and smoothly. 
The ancient preterite and past participle have become obsolete, 
and have been superseded by glidtd, much to the loss of versi- 
fiers in seaivh of good rhymes. 

• 

His good stede he all hestrode. 
And forth upon his way he glo<U. 

— Chauceb. 

He glode forth as an adder doth. 

Through Gay's shield it glode, 

— Ouff of Warwick, 

The reason of the substitution of the regular for the irregu- 
lar preterite may be found in the desire to prevent confusion 
with the regular preterite of the verb * to glow.' 

Qlint, glent, glinted, to shine, to flash, to appear suddenly. 
In Sternberg's '' Northamptonshire Glossary " the infinitive of 
this verb as used amongst the peasantry of that part of Eng- 
land is cited as gline. Glint would be the legitimate preterite 
if this were correct. In Scottish poetry glint is the infinitive, 
and glinted the preterite and past partidpla In Old English 
poetry glent is the preterite. 

The snnbcams are glitUing far over the sea. 

— Neweattle Oarland. 
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Cauld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early humble birth, 
Yet cheerfully thou glinUd forth 
Amid the storm. 

— Burns : To a Mountain Daisy. 

There came a hand withouten rest 

Out of the water, 

And brandished it. 
Anon as a gleam away it glmt. 

— MorU d^ Arthur, 

Gnaw, gnew, gnawed, to bite at a hard substance. The 
old preterite is lost, doubtless on account of its identity in 
pronunciation with the more familiar word 'knew/ the 

preterite of ' know,' a word of different meaning. 

« 
TiU with the grips he was baith black and blue, 

At last in twa the dowie ropes he gnete. 

— Ros8*s Hdtnore, 

No sustenance got, 
But only at the cauld hill's berries gnew* 

— Idem. 

Gk>, gaed, gone, to depart. The ancient and legitimate 
preterite of this verb has been superseded by the preterite 
(' went ') of the verb to * wend,' to turn away. It maintains 
its ground, however, in Scotland and the northern English 
oountiea Chaucer has ' gadling,' for a vagabond, a wanderer 
who goes much about ; and the language still retains the word 
to * gad,' to wander or stray about, making short visits. 

I gaed a waef u' gate yestreen. 

— BDRire. 

Grab, grub, grabbed, to dig up, to seize. This verb, in all 
its inflections, has been wholly relegated to the speech of the 
vulgar, but, like many other vulgar words, has a highly 
respectable origin. Grab, in its first sense, means to dig 
a grave or hole ; and gntb means that which is dug up, such 

X 
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as roots for human subsistence, whence its modem and slang 
signification, 'food' 

Qraith, graithed, to prepare, make ready. A critic in the 
Literary Gazette of March 30, i860, called a poet to aoooant 
for using such an unpermissible word as graith^ of which he 
declared his utter ignorance. lie mighty however, have foond 
it in Chaucer, in Worcester's Dictionary, and in Robert 
Burns : — 

Her son Oalathin 

She graiiked in attire fine. 

— Arth&ur and Merhn. 

Unto the Jcwes such a hate had he, 
That he bade yraitk his chair full hastilie. 

— Chaccbr : Tike Reettt TaU. 

Go warn me Perthshire and Angus baith. 
And graith my horse. 

— Song of the Outlaw Murraif. 

Oreet, grat, grntten, to weep. This verb, with all its 
declensions, has lost its place in English literature, though 
the word greet remains with a different meaning, 'to salute.' 
Like other strong indigenous words which modem English has 
unnecessarily discarded, it is retained in Scotland. It seems 
to have been lost even in Chaucer's time, who uses gfreei 
entirely in the modem sense of ' to salute.' " Piers Plough- 
man " has it in the sense of ' to lament ' or ' weep.' 

And then 'gan Gloton to greets 
And great dool to make. 

'' It's a sad time," says an old Scottish proverb, '^ when hens 
crow and bearded men greet V Another proverb says, " Better 
bairns should greet than bearded men." 

Then ilk ain to the other made his wain, 

And sighed and grat^ and grat and sighed again. 

—Ross's ffeUnon. 
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Duncan sighed baith out and in, 
Cfrat his een baith bleer't and blin\ 

— BuBNS : Duncan Giuy. 

The Edinbro' wells are grutten dry. 

— Burns : JSlegy on the Tear 1788. 

Heat, to make or grow hot ; het, made hot. 

Let him cool in the skin he het in. — Allan Rahsat : Scota Proverbs. 

Help, help, holpen, to aid. The preterite and past participle 
are fast becoming obsolete. They are still retained in the 
Flemish language. 

For thou hast holpen me now. 

— Halliwell: MS, Cantab. 

And blind men holpen. 

— Piers PUmghauLn. 

Building upon the foundation that went before us, and being 
holpen by their labours. — The translators of the BiUe to the reader: temp. 
James I. 

Hend, hent, to take, to hold, to seize, to apprehend. 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And meirily hent the style-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

It is probable that in this well-known passage from the song 
of Autolycns in the " Winter's Tale," the preterite hent is a 
misprint for the infinitive h£nd, though it must be admitted 
that Chaucer uses h£nt both in the present and the past tenses. 
This is a very unusual defect in an English verb of that early 
period. * 

All be it that it was not our intente, 

He should be sauf , but that we sholde him TierU. 

—Chaucer : The Friar* s Tale. 
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Shakspeare ases herU as a substantive, to signify a purpose, an 
intention to hold by, in Hamlet's exclamation, when he deter- 
mines not to kill the king at his prayers : — 

Nol 
Up, sword I and know thoa a more horrid Kent I 
When he is drank, asleep, or in his rage. 

Hit, het, bitten, to strike, to tonch violently with a blow. 
Both preterite and past participle are obsolete. Hitten sur- 
vives in the colloquial language of the peasantry. 

Yonr honour's KUUn the nail upon the head. 

— ^Boss's Bdenore. 

The Americans, in default of the old preterite Jiet, occasion- 
ally say hot — as, '' He Tiot me a heavy blow ; he ?iot out right 
and left." 

Hold, held, holden, to have, grasp, or retain in possession. 
The past participle is obsolete, but might be advantageously 
revived for the sake of the rhyme which it affords to ' golden,' 
' embolden,' <fec. 

Keek, keeked, to peep, to look in slily. 

The robin came to the wren's nest 
And kecked in and hedted in. 

^Nursery Kkymee of England, 

This Nicholas sat even gape apright, 
As he had keeked on the new moona 

— Ghauobb: The MiUer't Tale. 

Stars, dinna keek in 
And see me wi' Mary. 

—Burns. 

Kythe, kouth or couth, to show, appear, know, make 
known. This word has become wholly obsolete in England, 
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but surviyes in Scotland. The sole remnant of it in English 

is uncouth^ originally meaning something unknown, unheard 

of, strange, and now meaning rough or ungainly. Milton 

has — 

Bound on a yoyage unoouih, 

meaning unknown. The Scotch have the word coiUhie^ 
familiar, or well known. 

And to the people's eres all and some 

Was eouiK that a new markissesse 

He with him brought in such pompe and riohenes 

That never was there seen with manne's eye. 

-— Chauokb : The CUtVb Tale. 

Take your sport, and hythe your knights. 

— Sir Perwnbroi. 

Kyike in your ain colours, that folk may ken you. — Allan Ramsay's 
ScoU Provtrht, 

Their faces blythe, they sweetly h^he, 

— -BUBNS. 

Laugh, lough, leuch. The ancient preterite and past parti- 
ciple of this verb have been superseded by the modem preterite 
in ed. 

Then lough there a lord, 
And " By this lighte " saide, 
I hold it right and reson." 

— Pien Ploughman, 



it 



He deped it Valerie and Theophrast, 
And lough always full fast. 

— Ohauose : The Wife of Baih's Prologue, 

When she had read Wise William's letter, 
She smiled and she kueh. 

— ^Motbxbwsll'b OoUeaion, 

" I think not so," she halflins said, and Imeh. 

— ^Boss's ffdenore. 
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How graceless Ham Uufih at his dad, 
Which made Canaan a nigger. 

— BUBNS : The Ordination. 

An* ilka ane kueh him to scorn. 

— Pxbot'b Rdiqueg: The Auld Guidman, 

Leap, lope, lopen, to leap. At what time this verb followed 
the analogy of weep, creep, and sleep, and formed its preterite 
in leap or lept, does not very clearly appear. 

And they laughing lope to her. 

^Pien Plotighmatn. 

Have lopen the better. 

— Idem. 

I'p he lope and the window broke, 

And he had thirty foot to fall. 

— Percy's ReliqueM: The Murder of the King of Scots. 

Turn Kindle /o//c fra the chimley nook. 

— Waugh's Lanetuhire Songs. 

Let, loot, letten, looten, to let, to permit. Tliis verb has 
lost all its infloctions in literary and colloquial English, but 
pi'eserves thorn in the Scottish dialect. 

But letten him Icde forth whom hym liked. 

— Piers Ploughnuau 

And aye she loot the tears down fa' 
For Jock o' Hazeldean. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

Te*ve loot the ponie o'er the dyka 

— Burns. 

But dool had not yet letten her feel her want. 

— ^Ross's Hdenom. 

He boore upon him and ne'er loot her ken. 

— Ross's Hderwrt. 
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Ligge, ligged, to lie down. This ancient word is still in 
common use in Cumberland and Northumberland, and also 
in the Border counties of Scotland. 

So that the Holy Ghost 
Gloweth but as a glade, 
Till that lele love 
Liffye ou him. 

— Pitn Plouyhman. 

What hawkes sitten on the xjerche above 1 
What houndes li<jf/en on the floor adown I 

— Chauceh : The KnvjhV» Tide, 

I have ligged for a fortnight in London, weak almost to death, and 
neglected by every one. — G. P. R Jamjss : Ootcrie^ or the Kings Plot, 

List or lest, lust, to please. This word has gradually been 
dropping out of use, but having been preserved in the Bible, is 
still occasionally heard. The preterite is lost, though the word 
itself survives as a substantive, and as the infinitive of another 
verb, to lust, signifying to desire pleasure vehemently. 

The wind bloweth where it luteth. 

The colloquial expression, *< to list for a soldier," seems to come 
from this root, and means, to please to become, or voluntarily 
to become, a soldier. Chaucer uses lust in the sense of joy : — 

Farewell, my life, my luit, and my gladnesse. 

—Th€ KnighVt Tai*, 

Lent, louted, to make an obeisance or a curtsey. 

And then louted adown. 

— Piert Pl/)ughman. 

*' Sir," quoth the dwarf, and louted low. 

— Peboy's Reliques: Sir Catdine, 

They louted to that ladya 

— Pbrct*s Reliquei : On AUUerative Metre. 
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To which image both youiig and old 
CoDunanded be to font 

— Ohauoib: The Mimi^9 Tale. 

And I am Umied by a traitor viUain. 

— Shakbfkabb: fftmrp VL, FutL 

Melt| molt, molten, to liquefy by means of heat. Hie 
preterite is lost^ bat the past participle is still preserved in 
poetry and the Bibla 

Minty minted, to essay, to try, to aim, to attempt^ to prove 
the genuineness of metab before coinage. 

MifUing'M not making (attempting's not doing): 

— AiXhX IUmsat'b SeoU PromU. 

A minted [attempted] excuse, • 

■^Tke Two Laneaehire Loven : l66a 

Hake, naked, to denude of covering. The pretorito survives 
08 an adjective ; the infinitive is lost 

Come, be ready 1 nake yooi swords. 
Think of your wrongs I 

^Nabbs : Bevenye^g Tragedy, 

Fight, a word that occurs in Chaucer, is defined by Tyrwhitt 
ofi meaning, * pitehed,' rather than the pretorito of ' put ': — 

He pighJt him on the pomel of his head. 
That in the place he lay as he were dead. 

^-Chauckb: The Knighfi Tale. 

Stowe, however, at a lator period, uses pight for * did put ' :— 

He was brought to the Standard in Cheape, where they strake off 
his head and pight it on a pole, and bare it before them. — Stowi'b 
AnnaU: Hewry VL 
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Prank, prankt or pranked, to adorn, to embellish, to dress 
fashionably. 

SomepronJk their ruffs, and others trimly dight 
Their gay attire. 

— Sfbnskk : Thi Faerie Queene, 

False tales prankt in reason's garb. 

— ^Milton : Oomus. 

Most goddess-like prariked up. 

— SHAKSPKiiBB : W%jUer*8 Tale. 

Put, pat or pight, pntten or pitten, to place. The modem 
verb has lost the preterite and past participle. 

I there wi' something did f orgether, 
That p<U me in an eerie swither. 

— Burns : Death and Doctor Hornbook. 

Te see how Rob and Jenny's gone sin' they 
Ha'e pitten o'er their heads the merry day. 

— Ross's ffdenore. 

He's putten it to a good purpose, has Brighouse.— TA^ Matter of 
Martton: London, 1664. 

Qnake, q.uoke, to tremble with fear. 

An ngly pit, as deep as any hell, 
That to behold therein I guohe for fear. 

—The King's Qtiair. 

The whole land of Italy trembled and quake. 

— DouoLAS : Translation of the jBndd. 

Qnethe or qneath, quoth, to say. The infinitive of this verb 
is lost, but the preterite quoth remains in colloquial use, and 
in writings that do not aspire to eloquence or dignity, as 
^ quoth he,' ^ quoth U Bequeath, to say in your will what 
part of your property your heirs or legatees shall possess, is 
a remnant of this ancient verb. 
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Bax, rauitbt, to reach, to stretch. 

He rauglU to the steere (he reached to the helm). 

— PverB Ploughman. 

He start up and would have him raughU 

— Mkrltn : Early English Metrical Romanca, 

The yillain \b o'er-raught of all my money. 

— Shakbpkabs : Comedy of Errors. 

Their three-mile prayers and half-mile graces, 
Their raxing conscience. 

—Burns : EpUOe to M*Math. 

Is this a time to talk o* wark, 

When Colin's at the door 1 
Rax down my cloak, 111 to the quay, 

And see him come ashore. 

— MiOKLB : 7%ere^9 nae Luek about the Houmc. 

Reap, rept, rope, ropen, to cut, or help to cut the harvest. 

Ropen and laide away the come. 

— Chauckr : Lrgende of Good Women. 

After the com is rept. 

— Nares. 

Reave, reft, take off, take away, whence the old English 
and Scottish word reaver or reiver^ a thief. This word survives 
in her rave and her fifty but is fast becoming obsolete. 

If he reaveUi me by night, 
He robbeth me by maistrye. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

Therefore, though no part of h^ work to reave him, 
We now for matters more allied must leave him. 

— Hxtwood's 7Vaia Rritannia, 1609. 

To go robbe that ragman, 
And reave the fruit from him. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

Means to live by reafoi other men's goods. — Hounshbd's C^i/ronides, 
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Eeeky roke» to «mit smoke or mpoor* The preoeni toiwc of 
this Terb sur v ivw in soleiiiii and poetkal Qompositioii in KIlj^ 
land, but both the present and preterite are in common and 
ooOoqiual use in Scotland. ** Anld Eeekt^ ** is a popular name 
for Edinburgh. 

Rown, lowned, to whisper, to talk privatelj, to whisper in 
the ear. This word is whoUj lost^ bnt might have been pre> 
served, if Shakspeare, like modem authors, had been in t)ke 
habit of correcting his proof-sheets. The word, mi8))rinted 
rounds oocnrs several times in Shakspeare, and has putslod all 
the commentators. Mr. Staunton, in a note on the passage 
where Folonius says to the king in ** Hamlet "- 

Let his queen-mother nil nlono eiitront liiin 
To show his grief -let hor bo routtd wllh hiiu, 

says, '' Let her be blunt and plain-spoken with hiui." 
In another note to the word in "King John/' oot ii. RCf^uo 1 

Whom zeal and charity hroii^^ht to the lidcl 
As God's own soldier, rmtndcd in the I'ur 
With that same porpOHO—churge — 

he explains the true meaning of roundptl (which should ho 
rowned^ just as vulgar people sometimes say ' drowndod ' for 
drowned) as 'insinuated,' 'whispered in the ear/ 11 
quotes from the Spanish tragedy the lino whore the Hamo 
orthographical error occurs — 

Forthwith, revenge, she rminded them In the car. 

The word appears correctly in all authors previous to Hhak* 

speare: — 

They rose op in rftr>c, 
And romned together, 

- Piern Phughmun. 
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The steward on his knees sat down 
With the emperor for to tvwn. 

— Bomanoe qf Osur de Liem. 

But if it like yon that I might rowne in your 



Sag, BOf y to bend or give way under pressnre, to fail 

The mind I sway by, and the heart, I fear. 
Shall never §ag with doubt or shake with fear. 

— SHAKBPKikBX: Macbeth. 

That it may not iog from the intention of the foonders. 

— Fullbb'b Worthiet. 

From the lost preterite sog comes the adjectiTe soggy ^ often 
used by the Americans to signify wet boggy soil that yields to 
the foot 



Scathe or skaith, to do an injury or damaga Shakspeare 
and Milton use the verb : — 

This trick may chance to maAit yon. 

— Bamitfi fjmd JuUd, 

Seatked the forest oaks. 

— MlUOH. 

The substantive 8ccU?ie or skaiihy signifiying hurt, damage^ and 
iniuiy, fflirvivee in Soottish speech and Ufceratore, and is not 
wholly obsolete in English poetry, though rarely used by 
modem writers. 

Oh I if on my bosom lying, 

I could work him deadly $eaihe. 
In one burst of burning passion, 

I would kiss him unto death I 

— Love in Hate. 

Seethe, sod, sodden, to boiL The translators of the Bible 
have preserved this old English word, which was in common 
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use before its modem synonym was borrowed with other culi- 
nary phrases from the Nonnan French : — 

And he said unto his servant, Set on the great pot, and teeiKe pottage 
for the sons of the prophets. — 2 Kings iv. 38. 

60 snck the subtle blood o' th* grape 

Till the high fever aedke your blood to froth. 

— Shakbpeabb: Timon of Athens, 

Seetht stanes In butter, the brew will be good. — Allan Rahsat's Scots 
Proverbs. 

It is nnsavorye 
Y-soddm or y-baken 

— Piers Ploughman, 

Shape, shope, shopen, to make, to create, to put into form. 
This verb has wholly lost its original meaning in the infini- 
tive and present, in which form it subsists as a regular verb, 
with its preterite in d. Its preterite and past participle have 
long been obsolete, and do not seem to have been used in Eng- 
lish literature after the time of Chaucer. 

Qod shope the world. — ^Wiokliffb'b BiUe. 

The king and the commune 
ShopenlBkWB. 

— Piers Ploughman. 

To which this sempnonr shope him for to wende. 

—Chaucer : The Freres Tale. 

Shear, sheer, shore or shtire, shorn, to cut closely off. The 
ancient preterite is obsolete, and has been superseded in the 
regular form in ed. The sea-shore — i.e., the strip of land 
sfiearedy shores or ehom by the action of the waves — is the sole 
relic of this word in modem parlance. 

Robin shure in hairst [harvest], 
I shure wi' him. 

— BURNrt. 
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Boston was the Delilah that allared him [Daniel Webster]. Oft he 
broke withes of gold, till at last she lAoreoff his locks, and his strength 
went from him.--THB0D0RB Parkcb : Ditcouru an the Death of Damd 
Webtier, 



Shffiidy shonty shtnt^ to rebuke, to blame, to shame, or bring 
to shame. 

What say yon, sir 7 

I am $Kcnt for speaking to you. 

— Shakbpbabk : Twdfih Night. 

He that shames let him be Mhtnt. 

— Allan Rambat. 

All woe-begone was John o' the Scales, 
8oe thent he could say never a word. 

— Pkbot's Rdiquet : The Heir of Ltfn/ne, 

Spenser in the '* Faerie Qaeene," and Thomson in the " Castle 
of Indolence," use this word. According to Dr. Johnson, the 
last author of note who employed it was Dryden. It sur- 
vives in Scotland. 

Bhread, shred, to cut o£f the ends, to lop. The old preterite 
has long been obsolete, but survives as a noun ; tikred^ a thing 
lopped off or cut off, a remnant. 

The superfluous and waste sprigs of vines being threaded off.— 
Withall's DieUonarie : 1608. 

A shredded of trees. — Nabbb. 



Shrew, shrow, shrown. This obsolete word, of which the 
only current representative is shretod, a perversion of the 
original meaning, signifies 'to curse,' and finds a singular 
synonym in America. In England a scolding wife is a shrew ; 
in America the same disagreeable person is a ' cuss.' Shak- 
si>eare applies the word shrew to both sexes, just as the 
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Americans do the word ' cuss.' '* Beshrew me ! '' the old ejacu- 
lation, meant '< curse me 1 '' At the present day inferior 
writers and careless speakers will say, ^'I have a shrewd 
suspicion," meaning *' a sharps cunning suspicion." The time 
at which the word assimied this new meaning in speech or 
literature is uncertain. 

Shrive, shrove, shriven, to confess to the priest ; shrifty a 
confession. This verb, in all its inflections, went out when 
the Reformation came in, and only survives in poetry and 
romance, and in the word " Shrove Tuesday.'' 

Slake, sloke, sloken, to assuage thirst, to quench a fire. 
The preterite and past participle are obsolete. 

Sneap, sneb, snub, to check, chide, rebuke angrily, to be 
sharp to a person, like a cutting wind. 

An envious sneaping frost 

That bites the first-bom infants of the spring. 

— Shakbpease : Lcve'$ Labour Loit 

Do you sncap me too, my lord ? 

— Bbownb's Antipodes. 

This word only survives in its past participle mtib, which has 
become the infinitive of a verb with the original meaning. 

Snow, snew, snown, to drop partially congealed rain. The 
preterite and past participle survive in America, but are con> 
sidered vulgarisms. 

Withouten bake meat never was his house, 
Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 
It snetoe in his house of meat and drink. 

— Chauoeb : Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

First it blew, and then it sneio, and then it friz horrid. , 

— Major Dowkinq's Letters. ! 
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Ben Jonaon, in his '* English Grammar/' cites the following 
verbs that make their preterite in ew — ^viz., blow, grow, throw, 
orow, know, draw, slay, and mow. The last is the only one 
of the nmnber that now forms its preterite in ed, though im- 
edncated people both in Great Britain and America some- 
times form the preterites of grow, blow, and know in td 
— as when Topsy, in ''Uncle Tom's Cabin," sajs ''she 
growed." " I knowed it,'' instead of " I knew it^" is also a 
common vulgarism. 

Stand, stood, studden. 

Weel, I thonght there was naething bat what yoiir honour could hae 
iludden in the waj o* agreeable conversation. — Boott : The AnHquary. 

Stent, stint, stunt, to desist, to cease, to limit, to confine 
within a certain bound. This verb is a curious instance of the 
liberties which Time takes with the old words of a language. 
The three inflections have each been made to do duty for an 
infinitive, so that one verb has been virtuaUy converted into 
three. Chaucer has gterU^ the correct and original form : — 

And of this cry wc would they never tUtU. 

—The Knight's Tak. 

The noun gteTvty an allotted portion of work, though obsolete in 
England, is common in America. 

Little boys in the country, working against time, with tUnU to do.— 
Theodore Parkbb : Diseourse on the DetUk of Danid WeluUr. 

Stinij the ancient preterite, is the modem infinitive, and 
forms its preterite and past participle regularly in ed. Stint, 
to stint, or stop, or cease in growth, goes through the same 
inflection& The late Daniel O'Connell called the Duke of 
Wellington a *^ stunted corporal." 

Sweat, swat, to perspire. This ancient word survives in 
colloquial, but has boon of late years banished from literar}* 
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English, and from polite societj. The curse pronounced upon 
Adam, ^ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat [or earn] thy 
bread," would have lost much of its native energy if the 
ancient translators had been as mealy-mouthed as the men of 
the present day, and rendered sweat by perspiration. 

His tais steed 
So twat that men might him ring. 

— CHAU€fBB: The Rhjfme of Sir Topaz. 

His hackenye which that was al pomelee gris, 
So twaUe that it wonder was to see. 

— The Chanone9 Temanne's Tale, 

Some, lucky, find a flowery spot, 
For which they never toiled nor ttocU, 

— BuBNB : EpiiUe to Jamet Smith. 

An anecdote is related by Dean Ramsay, of a sturdy old lady 
who BO greatly loved hearty vehemence in preaching, that she 
delighted in one particular minister, because when he preached 
he was in such grim earnest with his discourse that ^* he ffvat 
and spat and swat " over it ! 

Swell, swale, swoll, swollen. The preterite in swale is 
almost obsolete; that in sidoU has been newly revived, but 
scarcely holds its own against swelled. 

An' thought it noale so sore about hir harte. 

— Chauoeb: ITie Wife of Bath^t Tale, 

Swink, swank, swonken, to labour over hard. This word 
appears to have been almost obsolete in Shakspeare's time. 
Some of his. contemporaries use it» and Milton tried to re- 
vive it. 

In setting and sowing 
SwinkenMihaid. 

— Pien Ploughman, 

Y 
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(}reat booblee and long 
That loth were to tmtik. 

•^Pitn Pbmghmi 

For which men wmmk and sweat incenantlj. 

— Spbnskb : PiMierit Qmeen^. 



Well labour and 
We'll kiaa and we*ll drinka 
—Beaumont and FuBTOHKB : The SpaniA (hirda. 

For he had ammim all the nighte long. 

— Chaucib: TheJUeve't TaU, 

TholOt thoiUd, to SttffeTi to endure, to tolerate. This word is 
in common use thronghont Scotland and on the English border, 
but has long been lost to literature. 

Which died and death thaUd 
About mid-day. 

— Pien PUmgkman. 



What mischief and malease Christ for man tKoUd, 

-—Cmavckb: VinamM. 

What mlckle wo as I with you have ihdecL 



She shall the death ikoU. 

— Gowsb: Ooi^fMic AwmniU. 

He who thoUi conquers. 

"•ALLAN Rambat's 5Mte Proverhe, 

Tenant bodies, scant a' cash, 
How th^ maoA tkoU the factor's snaah I 

— ^BUBNB. 



Threap, to argue, to complain, to lament 

'Tls not for man with a woman to tknap. 

— PKKOT'B.fteI»{iiet; TaJ^ thy mild douk 
ab<yiUth€€» 

Some cry upon God, others ikreap that He hath forgotten them. 

— BlBHOP FiBBKB. 
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Some headB well learned upon the book, 
Would ikrtap anld folks the thing mistook, 

— Burns, 

In Grose's ''Provincial Glossary" a shopkeeper's phrase is 
quoted, '' This is not threaping ware " — ».e., these goods are so 
superior that they are not to be argued about or cheapened. 

Thringi throngi thnixig, to press, to jostle, to crowd, whence 
the modem word to throng, 

A thousand of men, 
Tkrtmgen together, 
Cried upwards to Christ. 

— Pien Ploughman. 

The Scottish word throng — ».&, busy with a crowd of cus* 
tomers — ^is a remnant of this word, in which, as in many 
others, the original preterite has been made to do duty for 
the infinitive and the present tensa 

Trat> the preterite of treat — ^Tim Bobbdt. 

Wax, wox, waxed, woxen, woxed, to grow, to increase. 
This word, chiefly preserved by its frequent use in the Old 
and New Testament, lost its original preterite and participle, 
tDOX and woxen^ before the translation of the Bible in the reign 
of James L, at which time the word fcax^ with the regular 
inflections, was in common use. 

And when he woxen was more 
In his mother's absence. 

— Piert Ploughman, 

This man wox wellnigh wood [mad] for ire, 

— *Chacobb : The Sompnoure't Tale, 

Before my breath, like blasen flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 
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And changing empires wane and wix. 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

—Sib Waltbb Soott : TrandaHon of ike 
Dia Ira, 

Winkf wankf to close and open the eyes, to make signals 

with the eye. 

Our king on the shepherd wink 
Privily with his eye. 

— Halliwbll : MS. Cantah. 

Wretiky wreaked, wroke, wroken, to avenge. The infinitive 
of this verb is still current in connection with the noons 
wrath, vengeance, displeasure, spite, and others. 

80 wrtake ns, God, of all our foes. 

— Sir BevU of HamfUm. 

'Tis not my fault, the boar provoked my tongue. 
Be wreaked on him. 

— Shakspbabb: Venu$ and AdimU. 

And soon in the Gordon's foul heart's blood. 
He's icToyi;en his faire ladye. 

-^MindreUjf of the SeoUUk Border, 

To have vrolen himself of such wrongs as were due him by the 
French king. — Holinshbd'b Chronides, 

The verbs here quoted are merely samples of the literary 
treasures that lie concealed in the speech of the common 
people of the northern counties, in the old English authors 
anterior to Shakspeare, and in the Scottish literature of the 
present day. What should we say if an English nobleman of 
ancient and illustrious lineage and great wealth had in the 
cellars and vaults of his castle hundreds of coffers and oaken 
chests filled to the lid with coins of the purest gold stamped 
with the image and superscription of bygone kings, if he would 
never use nor look at any portion of his wealth f What, also, 
should we saj of him if, in want of gold for his daily needs, he 
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persisted in borrowing it from strangers at usurious interest) 
rather than touch his antique treasures 1 We should say he 
was unwise, or at the least eccentric, and that it was questionable 
whether he deserved to possess the great wealth which he had 
inherited. Every master of the English tongue, whether he 
be poet, orator, or great prose writer, is in the position of this 
supposed nobleman, if he will not study the ancient words of 
the language, and revive to the extent of his ability such 
among them as he finds to be better adapted to express strong 
as well as delicate shades of meaning, than the modem words 
which have usurped their places. To the poets more especially, 
and, if there be none such left in our day (which we should 
be very sorry to assert, when certain great names flash upon 
our memory), to the versifiers who are not likely ever to fail 
us as long as there are hopes and fancies in the hearts of 
young men and women, this is a matter of especial concern. 
The permissible rhymes of the modem English tongue are not 
copious in number ; and such as exist, if not as well worn as 
love and dove, breeze and trees, heart and dart, are far too 
familiar to come upon the ear with any great charm of novelty. 
The dactylic rhymes are still fewer, as every one who has 
tried his hand at versification is painfully aware. It is the 
poet, more than the prose writer, who strengthens as well as 
beautifies the language which he employs. It is true that 
language first makes literature; and that literature, when 
once established among a people, reacts upon language, and 
fixes its form— <iecides what words shall and what words shall 
not be used in the higher forms of prose and poetical com- 
position. Old English — such as it is found in " Piers Plough- 
man," Chaucer, Spenser, and the poets and dramatists of the 
Elizabethan era, and as late as Milton and Dryden — ^is a 
passionate rather than an argumentative language ; and poets, 
who ought to be passionate above all else, otherwise they are 
but mere versifiers, should go back to those ancient sources. 
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if thej would be strong without ceasing to be correct and 
elegant The words that were good enough for Shakspean 
and his contemponuries ought to be good enough for the 
greatest writers of our day. But Shakspeaie himself is be- 
coming obsolete^ and needs the aid of a glossary to explain to 
educated people many excellent words that are quite intel- 
ligible to a Scottish or English ploughman. Is it the fault 
of Shakspeare or of modem writers that this should be 
the caset Doubtless the fault is not in Shakspeare, but in 

ourselves. 

— Reprinted and Extended from 

'* Blaekwood^t Magazine." 



ALLAN BAMSAY'S 

COLLECTION OF SCOTTISH PROVERBS. 
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A BiEOUN turn is half ended. 

A blate cat makes a proud mouse. 

A black hen lays a white egg. 

A blythe heart makes a blooming look. 

A bit is oftener better gi'en than eaten. 

A bonnj biide is soon busked, 

And a short horse is soon whisked. 
A borrowed len shou'd gae laughing hame; 
A bread house never skail'd. 
A black shoe makes a blythe heart 
A cock's are crouse on his ain middin'. 
A cramb'd kite makes a crazy carcass. 
A daft nurse makes a wise wean. 
A denk maiden, a dirty wife. 
A dog winna yowl if ye strike him wi' a bane. 
A dog's life ; — muckle ease muckle hunger. 
A dry summer ne'er made a dear peck. 
A deuk winna dabble ave in ae hole. 
A dumb man wins nae law. 
Ae beggar's wae that anither by the gate gae. 
Ae bird in hand is worth ten neeand. 
Ae good turn deserves anither. 

Ae ffood turn may meet anither, if it were at the brigg o' London. 
Ae half of the warld kenna how the ither half live. 
Ae hour's cauld will suck out seven years' heat. 
Ae hour in the morning is worth twa after noon. 
Ae man may lead a horse to the water, but four and twenty winna 

gar him drink. 
Ae man's meat is anither man*8 poison. 
Ae scabbed sheep will smit the hale hirdsel. 
Ae year a nurse, and seven year a daw. 
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A fair maiden tocherleas vill get mae wooers than husbands. 

A fool and his money aie soon parted. 

A fool's bolt is soon shot 

A fool may speer mair questions than a doctor can answer. 

A fool may give a wise man counsel. 

A friend in netnl is a friend indeed. 

Aifront your friend in mows, and tine him in earnest. 

A friend's dinner's soon dight. 

Aft ettle, whiles hit 

Aft counting keeps friends lang the^ther. 

Aft times the cautioner pays the debt 

After meat mustard. 

After a storm comes the calm. 

A ftt' man and a hunffry horse make haste hame. 

A fu' purse never lacks friends. 

A gawn foot's aye getting. 

A gentle horse sbou'd be sindle spurred. 

A gi'en horse shou'd na be look'd i' the mouth. 

A gi'en came was never won. 

A good beginning makes a good ending. 

A good goose may ha'e an nl gansel. 

A good &ce needs nae band, and an ill ane deserves nane. 

A good tongue's a safe weapon. 

A good word is as soon said as an ill. 

A good tale is no the waur to be twice tauld. 

A good name is sooner tint than won. 

A ^ good fellow" is a costly name. 

A graining wife and a grunting horse ne'er fiul'd their master. 

A green wound is half bale. 

A green yule makes a fat kirk-vard. 

A great rooser was never a good rider. 

A greedy eye never cot a gM>d pennyworth. 

'* A great cry and little woo," quoth the deil when he clippet the sow. 

A handfu' of trade is worth a guwpen o' gowd. 

A hasty man's never lasty. 

A horse hired never tired. 

A horse with four feet may snapper. 

A horn spoon bauds nae poison. 

A boundless hunter and a gunless gunner aye see rowth of game. 

A hungry man smells meat afar. 

A hungry louse biles sair. 

A hungry man's aye angry. 

A kisB and a drink of water is but a wersh disjune. 

A loss that has mony wooers oft wales the warst 

A lang gathered dam soon rins out 

A leaky ship lacks muckle pumping. 

Ale-sellers shou'd na be tale- tellers. 
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A' liare shou'd ha'e good memories. 

Alike ilka day makes a clout on Sunday. 

A light purse makes a heavy heart 

A' o'ers are ill, except o'er the water and o'er the hill. 

A' fails that fools think. 

A' the truth shou'd na be tauld. 

A' the corn's no shorn by kempers. 

A' the men of the Meams can do nae mair than they may. 

A' the winning's in the first buying. 

A' cracks are not to be trow'd. 

A' that's said in the kitchen shou'd na be tauld in the ha'. 

A' cats are Rray in the dark. 

A' the keys hang not at your belt 

A's no tint that's in hazurd. 

A's fish that comes in the net. 

A's not at hand that helps. 

A' thincs wytes that no well iares. 

A's weU that ends well. 

A' things are good untried. 

A man's mind is a mirk mirror. 

A man's aye crouse in his ain cause. 

A man canna bear a' his kin on his back. 

A man of mony trades may beg his bread on Sunday. 

A man at fiye may be a fool at fifteen. 

A man may see his friend in need, that winna see his pow bleed. 

A man may woo where he will, but wed where his wierd is. 

A man may be kind and gi'e little o' his gear. 

A man of words and not of deeds, is like a garden fu' of weeds.' 

A man is well or wae, as he thinks himself sae. 

A man bas nae mair goods than he gets good of. 

A misty morning may be a clear day. 

A mouthfu' of meat may be a townni' of shame. 

A muzzled cat was ne'er a good hunter. 

An auld mason makes a good barrow-man. 

An auld tout in a new horn. 

An auld sack craves muckle clouting. 

An ill shearer never gat a good hook. 

An illwilly cow shoird ha'e short horns. 

An ill cow may ha'e a good calf. 

An ill plea shou'd be well pleaded. 

An ill cook shou'd ha'e a good cleaver. 

An ill lesson is soon lear'd. 

An ill wife and a new kindled candle shou'd ha'e their heads 

hadden down. 
An ill turn is soon done. 
An ill servant ne'er proved a good master. 
An ill life makes an ill end. 
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An ill won penny will pa' down a pound. 

An inch of a na^ is worth a span ot an aver. 

An inch off a miss is as good as a span. 

An inch of good fortnne is worth a f&thom of forecast 

An olite mother makes a sweer daughter. 

An ounce of mother- wit is worth a pound of cleigy. 

An unlucky man's cart is eith tumbled. 

Ane of the court but nane of the council. 

Ane does the skaith, and anither gets the wyte. 

Ane never tines bv doing ^ood. 

Ane beats the busn and anither grips the game. 

Anes paid never craved. 

Ane may bind a sack before it be f u'. 

Ane may lo'e the kirk well enough, yet no be aye riding on the 

rigging o't 
Ane may lo'e a hagds that wadna ha'e the bag bladed in his teetL 
Ane is not so soon heal'd as hurt. 
Ane gets sma' thanks for tinin^ his ain* 
Ane canna wive and thrive baith in ae year. 
Ane will gar a hundred lie. 
A new besom sweeps clean. 
A nod of an honest man is eneuch. 
April showers bring Mav flowers. 
A party pot never play'd even. 
A poor man gets a poor marriage. 
A poor man is fain o' little. 
A pound o* care winna pay an ounce o' debt 
A proud heart in a poor breast has meikle dolor to dree. 
A ragged colt may prove a good gelding. 
A reeky house and a giming wife, 
Will make a man a fashous life. 
A reproof is nae poison. 
A rowing stane gathers nae fog. 
As a carle riches he wretches. 
As broken a ship has come to land. 
As day brak butter brak. 
As fain as a fool of a fair day. 
As fu' o' mischief as an egg's fu' o' meat 
As good may haud the stirrup as he that lowps on. 
As good a fellow as ever toom'd a bicker. 
As good merchants tine as win. 
As fang runs the fox as he feet has. 
As lang lives the merry man as the sad. 
As lang as the bird sings before Candlemas it greets after it 
As lang as ye serve the tod ye maun bear up his tail 
As mony heads as mony wits. 
As mickle upwith as mickle downwitb. 
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Ab readj as the king has an egg in his pouch. 

As sair fight wrens as cranes. 

As soon gangs the lamVs skin to the market as the aald sheep's. 

As sair greets the bairn that? s paid at e'en as he that gets his whawks 

in the morning. 
As tired as. a tyke is of langkale. 
As the sow fills the draff sours. 
As the auld cock craws the young cock lears. 
As the wind hlaws seek your bieicL 
As the fool thinks the beU clinks. 
As the market gangs wares maun sell. 
As well be hang'd for a wedder as for a lamb. 
As ye lo'e me look in my dish. 
As ye lead your ain life ye judge your neighbours. 
As ye make your bed sae ye maun lie down. 
A saft aver was never a good horse. 
A safe conscience makes a sound sleep. 
A scawd head is eith to bleed. 
A sheaf off a stouk is enough. 
A short tree stands lang. 
A sillerless man cangs last through the market. 
A silly man will be sleely dealt with. 
A sinking master makes aft a rising man. 
A slothfu hand makes a slim fortune. 
A sorrowfu' heart's aye drouthy. 
A sooth bourd is nae bourd. 
A spur in the head is worth twa on the heel. 
At open doors dogs gae ben. 
A tale-teller is waur than a thief. 
A tarrowing bairn was never fat 
A taking hand will never want. 
A tale never tines in the telling. 
A thrawin question should have a thrawart answer. 
A thread wul tye an honest man better than a rape will a knave. 
A tocherless dame sits lang at hame. 
A toolying tike comes limping hame. 
A toom purse makes a tartlins merchant. 
A toom pantry makes a thriftless goodwife. 
A toom hand is nae lure for a haM. 
A turn well done is soon done. 
A twapenny cat may look at a king. 
A vanter and a liar are right sib. 
A wad is a fool's argument 
A wee bush is better than nae bield. 
A wee mouse can creep under a great com stack. 
A wee house well fill'a, a wee piece land well till'd, a wee wife well 

wilVd, will make a happy man. 
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A wee house has a wide moath. 

A wee spark maks meikle wark. 

A wee thing puts your beard in a bleeze. 

A wee thing neys cowards. 

A wight man never wanted a weapon. 

A wife is wise enough that kens her guidman's breeks faie her 

ainkirtle. 
A wilfu' man never wanted wae. 
A wilfa' man shou'd be unco wise. 
A woman's mind is like wind in a winter night 
Auld men are twice bairns. 
Auld sparrows are ill to tame. 
Auld springs gi'e nae prize. 
Auld sins breed new sname. 
Auld wives aud bairns make fools of physicians. 
A yeld sow was never good to grices. 
A yule feast may be quit at pasch. 

Baibnb are certain care, but nae sure joy. 

Bare backs mak burnt snins. 

Bare gentry, braggand beggars. 

Bastard brood are aye proud. 

Be a friend to yoursell and others will. 

Be lang sick that ye may be soon hale. 

Be it letter, be it worse, be ruled bv him that has the purse. 

Be thou well, be thou wae, thou wilt not be aye sae. 

Be the thing ye wad be ca'd. 

Bear wealth well, poortith will bear itsell. 

Before ye chuse a mend eat a peck o' saut wi' him. 

Begin wi' needles and prins and end wi' hom'd nowt 

Beg frae beggars, you'll never be rich. 

Beggars breed, and gentry feed. 

Beggars dow bear nae wealth. 

Be^ars shou'd na be choosers, 

Better a bit in the morning than fast a' day. 

Better a clout in, than a hole out. 

Better a dog fawn on jou than bark at you. 

Better a finger aff than aye wagging. 

Better a fair foe than a fause friend. 

Better a good fame than a fine face. 

Better a laying hen than a lying crown« 

Better a mouse in the pot than nae flesh. 

Better a shameless eating than a shamefu' living. 

Better a tocher in her than wi' her. 

Better a toom house than an ill tenant. 

Better a thigging mother than a riding father. 

Better a wee ingle to warm ye than a mickle fire to bum ye. 
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Better auld debts than anld sairs. 

Better baima eieet than bearded men. 

Better be blythe wi' little than sad wi' mickle. 

Better be envied than pitied. 

Better be alane than in ill company. 

Better be idle than ill employed. 

Better be out of the world than out of the fashion. 

Better be sonsy than soon up. 

Better be the lucky man than the lucky man's son. 

Better be unkind than cumbersome. 

Better beg than borrow. 

Better day the better deed. 

Better eat gray bread in youth than in eild. 

Better flatter a fool than fight wi' him. 

Better find iron than tine siller. 

Better gi'e the slight than tak' it 

Better guide well than work sair. 

Better hand hj a hair than draw with a tether. 

Better haud with the hound than rin with the hare. 

Better hain at the braird than at the bottom. 

Better haud loose than in an ill tetiiering. 

Better hap at court than good service. 

Better kiss a knave than cast out wi' him. 

Better keep the de'il without the door than ha'e to drive him out of 

the house. 
Better keep well than make welL 
Better lang something than soon naething. 
Better late thrive than never do weeL 
Better lear &ae your neiffhbour's skaith than your ain. 
Better have to my faes tnan beg frae my friends. 
Better live in hope than die in despair. 
Better marry o'er the middin' than o'er the moor. 
Better my bairns seek frae me than I beg frae them. 
Better my friend think me fremit than fashous. 
Better ne'er begun than ne'er ended. 
Better rough and sonsy than bare and donsy. 
Better saught with little aught, tiian care with mony a cow. 
Better say here it is than there it was. 
Better short and sweet than lang and lax. 
Better sit still 4han rise up and fa'. 
Better sit idle than work lor nought 
Better skaith saved than mends made. 
Better sma' fish than nae fish. 
Better snared than ill spent 
Better the ill ken'd than the good unken'd. 
Better the end of a feast than the beginning of a fifay. 
Better thole a grnmph than a sumph. 
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Better to hand than draw. 

Better twa skaitha than ae sorrow. 

Better nnbom than untaught 

Better wade hack mid-water than gae forward and drown. 

Better wait on the eook than the doctor. 

Better wear shoon than eheetB. 

Between three and thirteen 

Thraw the wand when it ia men. 
Bid a man to the roast and sti^ him with the spit 
Biids of a feather flock together. 
Birth's goodf hut hreedin^s hetter. 
Black will take no other nne. 
Blaw the wind ne'er sae fsst| 

It will lown at the last 
Blind men should na judge of colours. 
Blood's thicker than water. 
Boden gear stinks. 

Break my head and* syne draw on my bow. 
Broken bread makes hale bairns. 
Burnt bairns dread the fire. 

Buy a thief frae the gallows, and hell help to hang you. 
By chance a cripple may grip a hare. 
By guess, as the olind man tell'd the dog. 

Cas do is eithly bom about 

Canny chiels carry cloaks when 'tis clear, 

The fool when 'tis foul has nane to wear. 
Careless fowk are aye cumbersome. 
Cast na ont the dow'd water till ye get the fresh. 
Cats and carlins sit in the sun. 
Cauld cooIb the love that kindles ower het 
Changes are lichtsome. 

Come a' to Jock Fool's house, and ye'se get bread and cheese. 
Come unca'd sits nnsery'd. 
Come not to council unbidden. 
Comes to my hand like the bowl o^ a pint stowp. 
Come it air, eome it late, in May comes the cow-quake. 
Come with the wind, and gae with the water. 
Confess'd faut is half amends. 
Confess debt and crave days. 
Count again is no forbidden. 
Count siller after a' your kin. 
Count like Jews and gree like brethren. 
Courtesy is cumbersome to them that ken it no. 
Counsel is nae command. 
Crab without a cause and mease without amends. 
Credit is better than ill won gear. 
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Curses make the fox fat 

Cut your cloak accoiding to your claith. 

Dafjin and waiit of wit maks auld wives donnard. 

Dawted bairns dow bear little. 

Daylight will peep through a sma' hole. 

Deal sma' and serve a'. 

Dear bought and far sought is meet for ladie& 

Death and marriage make term-day. 

Death at ae door, and hardship at the other. 

Death defies the doctor. 

Deed shaws proof. 

Ding down tne nest, and the rooks will flee awa'. 

Dirt bodes luck. 

Do on the hill as ye wad do in the ha'. 

Do your turn well, and nane will spier what time ye took. 

Do weel and dread nae shame. 

Do weel and doubt nae man, do ill and doubt a' men. 

Do as the lasses do, say no and tak' it. 

Do not meddle with the de'il and the laird's bairns. 

Do not talk of a rape to a chiel whase father was hangit 

Docs will redd swine. 

Dolor pays nae debt 

Double <mnks are good for drouth. 

Double charges rive cannons. 

Drive a cow to the ha', she'll run to the byre. 

Drink and drouth come not ave together. 

Drink little that ye may drink lang. 

Drunken at e'en, and dry in the morning. 

Eat in measure, and defy the medidner. 
Eat your fill, but pouch nane. 
Eats meat and never fed, 

Wears claiths and never clad. 
Eating and drinking want but a beginning. 
Eith learning the cat to the kirn. 
Eith learn'd soon foigotten. 
Eith working when will's at hame. 
Either prove a man or a mouse. 
Either win the horse or tine the saddle. 
E'ening red and a morning gray, 

Is a token of a good day. 
E'en as ye win't sae ye may wear't 
Enough s as good as a feast 
Ever busy ever bare. 

Every ane kens best where his ain shoe nips him. 
Every ane lowps the dyke where it is loighest 
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Every craw Uiinks its ain cbick whitest 

Every dog has his day. 

Every man wears his belt his ain gate. 

Every man can guide an ill wife but he that has her. 

Every man bows to the bosh he gets bield frae. 

Every man's blind in his ain cause. 

Every man to his mind, as the man said when he kiss'd the sow. 

Every man's tale is good till another's be taald. 

Every man's no bom with a siller spoon in his month. 

Every man has his ain draff pock. 

Kvery miller wad wyse the water to his ain mill. 

Every shoe fits not every foot 

Every thing has an end, and a pndding has twa. 

Experience teaches fooU 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Fair heights make fools fain. 

Fair fa* the wife, and weel may she spin. 

That counts aye the lawing with a quart to come in. 
Fair £a* eood ale, it gars fowk speak as they think. 
Fair excnange is nae robbery. 
Fair maidens wear nae purses. 
Fair hair may have foul roots. 
Fair words hurt ne'er a bane, 

But foul words break mony a ane. 
Fair and foolish, black and proud, 

Lang and lazv, little and loud. 
Fann'd fires and forced love ne'er did weel. 
Fancy flees before the wind. 
Far awav fowls have fair feathers. 
Farewell frost, fair weather niest 
Far frae court far frae care. 
Farmers &ugh gar lairds laugh. 
Fast bind fast mid. 
Fat flesh freezes soon. 
Fat paunches bode lean pows. 
Fause fowk shou'd hae mony witnesses. 
Fiddler's dogs and flesh-flies come to feasts unca'd. 
Fight dog, f^ht bear, wha wins de'il care. 
Fine feauers mak' fine birda, 
Fire and water are good servants, but ill masters. 
First come first served. 

Fleas and a giming wife are wakerife bedfellows, 
Fleshers lo'e nae coUops. 
Fleying a bird is no the gate to grip it 
Flee never sae iast, your fortune wul be at your tail. 
Flitting of farms makes mailins dear. 
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Fools' haste is nae speed. 

Fools are aye fain ot flitting. 

Fools shou'd na see wark tliat's haff done. 

Fools make feasts, and wise fowk eat them ; 

The wise make jests^ and fools repeat them. 
Fools are fain of naethmg. 
For want of steek a shoe may be tint 
For fashion's sake, as dogs gang to the market 
Fortune favours fools. 
Fortune helps aye the hardy. 
Force without forecast aften fails. 
Fore-warn'd, haff arm'd. 
For Cant of wise fowk fools sit on binks. 
Foul water slockens fire. 
Friendship canna stand aye on ae side. 
Friends ciee best sindry. 
Frost and fawshood have baith a dirty waygang. 

Gab to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lav'rock. 

Gane is the goose that laia the great egg. 

Gktunting bodes wanting. 

GbjIj wad be better. 

Gear is easier gain'd than goided. 

Gentle paddocks have lang taes. 

Get your rock and spindle, and Gk>d will send tow. 

Get the word 0' soon rising, and you may lie in your bed a' day. 

Giff gaff makes good friends. 

Gim when ye bind and laugh when you loose. 

Gi'e a bum its will, and a whelp its fill, 

Nane of them will e'er do well. 
Gi'e a doe an ill name, and hell soon be hang'd. 
Gi'e a cane your finger, and he'll take vour hale hand. 
Gi'e a gawn man a drink, and a quarrelsome chiel a cuff. 
Gi'e a thing and take a tiling, 

That's the ill man's gowd ring. 
Gi'e o'er when the play's good. 
Gi'e them tow eneuch and they'll hang themsells. 
Gi'e the de'il his due. 

God be wi' auld lang svne, when our gutchers ate their trenchers. 
God help great fowk, the poor can beg. 
Gh)d's help is nearer than the fair e'en. 
God ne'er sent the mouth but He sent the meat wi't 
God send water to that well that people think will never run dry. 
God sends us claiths according to our cauld. 
€k>d sends meat, but the de'il sends cooks. 
God send you mair wit and me mair siller. 
God shapes the back for the burthen. 
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Good ale needs nae wisp. 

Good cheer and good cheap ca's mony coatomen. 

Good fowk are scarce, take care of ane. 

Good forecast furthers the wark. 

Good fishing in dmmly waters. 

Good will shou'd be tane in part payment 

Good words cost nathin^. 

Great barkers are nae biters^ 

Great words fley cowards. 

Great winnins makes wark easy. 

Greedy fowk have lang arms. 

Gut nae fish till ye get them. 

Ha' binks are sliddery. 

Had ye sic a shoe on ilka foot it would gar you sbaghle. 

Haud a hank in your ain hand. 

Haff acres bear good com. 

Hang a thief when he's young, and he'll no steal when he's auld. 

Hankering and hingine on is a noor trade. 

Handle the pudding while it is net. 

Hang hunger and drown drouth. 

Hap and a halfpenny is gear enough. 

Happy the wife that's mairied to a motherless son. 

Happy for the son when the dad goes to the de'iL 

Haraships sindle come single. 

Haste makes waste. 

Have ye gear, have ye nane, 

Tine heart, and a's gane. 
He begs frae them that borrowed frae him. 
He brings a staff to break his ain head. 
He can hand meal in his mouth and blaw. 
He comes aftner with the rake than the shool. 
He complains early that complains of his kail. 
He can hide his meat and seek mair. 
He does na aye ride when he saddles his horse. 
He does na like his wark that says now when it is done. 
He gangs away in an ill time that never comes again. 
He ganes lang barefoot that wears dead men's shoon. 
He gat nis kail in a riven dish. 
He has brought his pock to a braw market 
He has miclde prayer but little devotion. 
He has come to good by misguiding. 
He has an eye in his neck. 
He has a bee in his bonnet lug. 
He has gotten a bite o' his ain bridle. 
He has the best end o' the string. 
He has faut of a wife that marries mam's pet 
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He has mair wit in bis little finger than ye have in a' your 

bouk. 
He bas coosten his cloak on tbe ither shoulder. 
He has feather'd bis nest, be may flee when be likes. 
He has need o' a lang spoon that sups with the de'il. 
He bas cowped the meikle dish into the little. 
He has a hole aneath his nose that will ne'er let him be rough. 
He bas wit at will that with an angnr heart can sit still. 
He bas licket tbe butter aff my br^. 
He has a slid grip that bas an eel by tbe tail. 
He bas a good judgment that does not lippen to bis ain. 
He bas a hearty band for giving a hungry mealtith. 
He bas a crap for a' com. 
He bas need to ba'e a clean pow, 

That ca's his neighbour " nitty know.'' 
He bears with bis heels, as eeese do in harvest. 
He kens na a B by a bull's loot. 
He kens bis ain poats amon^ other fowk's kail. 
He kens whilk side bis cake is butter'd on. 
He'll mend when he grows better, like sour ale in summer. 
Hell no let grass grow at bis beela. 
He'll tell't to nae mair than be meets. 
He loo's me for little that bates me for nought. 
He'll wag as tbe bush wags. 
He looks like the far end o' a French fiddle. 
He'll soon be a beggar that canna say nay. 
He loo'd mutton weel that lick'd where tbe ewe lay. 
He'll have enough some day when bis mouth's fou o' mooLs. 
He may well swim that bas bis bead badden up. 
He maun be soon up that cheats tbe tod. 
He maun hae leave to speak that canna hand his tongue. 
He may find faut that canna mend. 
He may lauffb that wins. 

He never did a good darg that gade grumbling about it. 
He never lies but when the hollin's ^een. 
He needs maun run that tbe de'il drives. 
He never tint a cow that grat for a needle. 
He rides sicker that ne'er felL 
He's a fool that forgets himsell. 
He's better fed than nurtur'd. 
He's a man of a wise mind. 

That of a foe can make a friend. 
He's gane as the dog drave. 

He's wise that kens whan he's weel, and can haud himself sae. 
He's lifeless that's faultless. 
He's a gentle horse that never coost his rider. 
He's silly that spares for ilka speech. 
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He's a fool that maniet at yv\% 

For when the bairn's to bear the corn's to shear. 
He's at his wit's end. 
He's wise that^s timely wary. 
He's as welcome as water in a tifen ship. 
He's like a flee in a blanket. 
He's no sae daft as he lets on. 
He's sainsst dang that* s paid wi' his ain wand. 
He's a saiiy be^r that canna gae by ae door. 
He's o'er soon np that's hanged ere noon. 
He's poor enench that^ ill loo'd. 
He's a sairy cook that mayna lick his ain fingers. 
He's a silly chiel that can neither do nor say. 
He's a wise bairn that kens his ain faither. 

He's unkofa' in his ain house that canna pike a bane in his neigfabooi'A. 
He's a proud horse that winna bear his ain provender. 
He's well worthy of sorrow that buys it 
He's like the singed eat, better than he's likely. 
He's a worthless goodman that* s no missed. 
He's a good horse that never stambled. 

And a better wife that never grumbled. 
He's a weak beast that downa bear the saddle. 
He sleeps as dogs do when wives sift meal 
He speaks in his drink what he thought in his drouth. 
He mts fu' dose that has riven breeka 
He stumbles at a strae and lowps o'er a wonlyne. 
He that aught the cow gangs nearest her taiL 
He that blaws best let him bear the horn. 
He that's bom to be hang'd will never be drown'd. 
He that's bom under a tippenny planet will ne'er be worth a groat j 

He that buys land buys stanes, 

And he that buys l>eef buys banea. I 

He that counts a' cost will ne'er put plough in the eaid. 
He that cheats me anee shame fa' him, ifhe cheatme twice, shame fa' roe. 
He that clatters to himself talks to a fool. 
He that canna make sport shou'd mar nane. 
He that canna do as he wou'd maun do as he may. 
He that comes unca'd sits unserved. 
He that counts before the ostler counts twice. 
He that doee his turn in time sits half idle. 
He that does bidding deserves na dinging. 
He that deals in dirt has aye foul fingers. 
He that forecasts a' perils will win nae worship. 
He that fa's in a gutter, the langer he lies the dirtier he is. 
He that fishes before the net, 

Fishes lang or he fish get 
He that gets gear before he gets wit, will die ere he thrive. 
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He that gets, forgets, but he that wants, thinks on. 
He that gangs a arrowing, ^angs a sonowing. 
He that gi'es a' his gear to his baimsu 

Take up a biUle and ding ont his hams. 
He that gi'es all wad gi'e nathing. 

He that gets ance his nieves in dirt can hardly get them out. 
He that has twa hoards will get a third. 
He that has a good crop may thole some thistles. 
He that has nae siller in his purse shou'd ha'e silk on his tongue. 
He that hides can best find. 
He that has mickle gets aye mair. 
He that has mickle wad aye ha'e mair. 

He that has a dog of his ain may (^ng to the kirk wi' a clean breast. 
He that has a mickle nose thinks ilka ane speaks o't 
He that's ill to himsell will be good to naebody. 
He that in bawdry wastes his gear, 

Baith shame and skaith he will endure. 
He that kens what will be cheap or dear, 

Needs be a merchant but for ae year. 
He that keeks through a hole may see what will vex him. 
He that lives weel lives lang. 
He that lacks my mare wad buy my mare. 
He that laughs at his ain joke spills the sport o't 
He that laughs alane will make sport in company. 
He that lives upon hope has a sUm diet 
He that looks to freet& freets follow him. 
He that marries or he be wise will die e'er he be rich. 
He that meddles with tulzies comes in for the redding streak. 
He that never rade never fell. 
He that never eats flesh thinks harigidds a feast. 
He that shaws his purse bribes the tnief. 
He that sleeps with dogs maun rise with fleas. 
He that slays shall be slain. 
He that steals can hide. 

He that strikes my dog wad strike my sell if he durnt. 
He that spends his gear before he gets't will get little good o't. 
He that seeks motes ^ets motes. 
He that speers all opinions comes ill speed. 
He that speaks what he should not, 

Will hear what he would rather not. 
He that spares to speak spares to speed. 
He that sells ware for words maun live by the wind. 
He that speaks wi' a drawnt and sells wi' a cant, 

Is right like a snake in the skin o' a saunt 
He that teaches himsell has a fool for his master. 
He that will cheat in play winna be honest in earnest 
He that winna when he may, shanna when he wad. 
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He that wad etit tlie kimel maun crack the nut. 
He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar. 
He that's welcome fares welL 
He that well bides well betides. 
He that will lui thole, maun flit mony a hole. 
He was the bee that made the honey. 
He Wiis scant o' news that tanld his father was hanged. 
He wears twa faces beneath ae cowl. 
He was mair fleyed than hart 
Help id good in a' play. 
Hens are aye free of horse com. 
Highest in conrt the nearest the widdy. 
His wit gat wings and would have flown, 
But pinching poortith pu'd him down. 
His auld brass will buy a new pan. 
His bark is waur than his bite. 
Hid eug has aye twa youks. 
His geese are a' swhus. 
His room's l^etter than his company. 
His pipe's out 

Honesty bauds lang the gate. 
Honesty's the best craft 
Hooly and fair gangs far in a day. 
Horses are good of a' hnes. 
Hunger will break through stane wa's. 
Hunger's hard upon a heal heart 
Hunger is good kitchen. 
Hunger thou me and I'll harry thee. 
Hungry dogs are blythe o' bursten puddings. 
Hungry stewards wear mony shoon. 

I ANCB gae a dog his handsel, and he was hanged ere night 

I bake nae bread by your shins. 

I canna sell the cow and sup the milk. 

I have gi'en a stick to break my ain head. 

I had nither gang by your door than o'er your grave. 

I ha'e gotten an ill kanie for my ain head. 

I hu'e seen mair than I have eaten. 

I ken by my cogue wha milks my cow. 

I ken how the world wags, 

He's honor'd maist who has moniest b^. 
I ken him a^ well as I had gane through him with a lighted candle. 
I'll gi'e ye a bane to pike that will baud your teeth gawn. 
I'll gar nis ain gartens tie up his ain hose. 
I'll never dirty the bonnet I'm pawn to put on. 
Ill keep my mind to my sell and tell my tale to the wind. 
I'll never stoop sae laigh and lift sae little. 
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III never put the carl aboon the gentleman. 

Ill never keep m dog and burk mysell. 

m never live poor to die rich. 

m never boy * blind bugain, or a pig in a pock. 

I'll never brew drink to treat drankania. 

I'm o'er auld a cat to draw a stiae before. 

I'm DO sae blind as I'm blear-eyed. 

I'm fljiing &ee with him. 

I'm no aae scant o' clean pipes as to blaw with a brant catty. 

I'm no every man's dog that whistles on me. 

I'm neither sma' drink thirsty, nor gray bread hangry. 

I may come to break an egg in your poach. 

I never liked a dry baigain. 

I spake bat ae word, gi e me bat ae stnJce. 

I took him aff the moor for God's sake, and he begins to bite tlie bairns. 

I wad be scant o* daith to sole my hose with dockens. 

I wadna ca' the king my coasin. 

I wad rather see't t£ui hear tell o't 

I wadna be deaved with your keckling for a' your eggs. 

I winna make fish o' ane and flesh o' anither. 

I wish you readier meat than a running hare. 

I wish you as muckle good o't as dogs get of grasfli 

If ae sheep lowp o'er the dyke a' the lave will follow. 

If a lie could worry you, ye wad have been choked langsyne* 

If a man's gawn down the brae ilk ane gi'es him a jundie. 

If e'er I find his cart tumbling I'se gie't a put 

If he be not a souter he's a good shoe-douter. 

If I canna kep geese 111 kep gaislins. 

If I canna Ao% by might lH do't hj flight 

If it can be nae oetter, it is well it is nae warse. 

If it winna be a good shoe, let it gang down i' the heel. 

If it serve me to wear, it may serve you to look to. 

If marria^s be made in heaven, ye nave had few friends there. 

If the de'ii be laird ye'll be tenant 

If things were to be done twice ilka ane wad be wise. 

If the de'il find you idle he'll set you to wark. 

If we hae little gear we hae less care. 

If ye dinna like what I can gie, 

Tak what ye brought w'ye. 
If ye can spend muckle, put the mair to the fire. 
If ye brew weel ye'll drink the better. 
If ye wad be a merchant fine. 

Beware o' auld horses, herring, and wine. 
If ye sell vour purse to your wiie, gi'e her yonr breeks to the bargain. 
If you tell your servant your secret, you make him your master. 
If ye had as little money as ye ha'e manners, ye waa be the poorest 
man of your kin. 
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If ye do a wrang make amends. 

If ye do Dae ill dinna ill like. 

If ye Bteal no my kale, break na my dyke. 

If ye wad live fur ever, wash the milk frae your liver. 

If ye wad be haly, heuthy, and wealthy, rise loon iu the motning. 

Ill baima are best heaid at hame. 

Ill comes upon waui's back. 

Ill counsel will gar a man stick his ain mare. 

Ill doers are aye ill dreaders. 

Ill deemed haff hang'd. 

Ill getting bet water frae 'neath cauld ice. 

Ill nerds make fat foxes. 

Ill news are aft o'er true. 

Ill payers are aye good cravers. 

Ill weeds wax weel. 

lU-won gear winna enrich the third heir. 

1 11- won as ill ware'd. 

It canna rain, but it pours. 

It gangs in at the ae lug and out at the ither. 

It is a bauch brewing that's no good in the newing. 

It is a bare moor that ye gang through and no get a heather eoa 

It is a good game that fills the wame. 

It is a ffood tongue that says nae ilL 

It is a hard task to be DOor and leaL 

It is an ill wind that biaws naebody good. 

It is an ill pack that's no worth the custom. 

It is an ill cause that the lawyer thinks shame o'. 

It is a lamb at the up-taking, but an auld sheep ere ye get it aff. 

It is a mean mouse that has but ae hole. 

It is a stinking praise comes out of ane's ain mouth. 

It is a sin to he on the de'iL 

It is a shame to eat the cow and wony on the taiL 

It is a sair field where a's slain. 

It IB a sooth dream that's seen waking. 

It is a silly flock where the ewe bears the belL 

It is a sairy hen that canna scrape for ae bird. 

It is a' tint that*s done to auld fowk and bairns. 

It is a' tint that fell by. 

It is best ganging wi' a horse in ane's hand. 

It is better to sup wi' a cutty than want a spoon. 

It is bv the head that the cow gie's milk. 

It is clean about the wren's door where there is nought within. 

It is dear coft honey that's licked aff a thorn. 

It is eith crying yool on anither man's stooL 

It is eith finding a stick to strike a messan. 

It is fair in ha' when beards wag a'. 

It is good to dread the warst, the best will be the welcomer. 



J 
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is good to be good in your time, ye kenna how lang it may last. 

is good to be merry and wise, 

Quoth the miller when he moater'd twice. 

is good to haye our cogue oat when it rains kail. 

is good to hae twa strings to your bow. 

is hard to gar an anld mare leave flinging. 

is hard to sit in Rome and strive wi' the Pope. 

is hard for a greedy eye to ha'e a leal heart. 

is hard baith to have and want 

is ill to be ca'd a thief and aye found piking. 

is ill crooking before cripples. 

Ib an ill kitchen that keeps the bread awa^. 

is ill to bring out o' the nesh what's bred 1' the bane. 

is ill to lear the cat to the kirn. 

is ill taking corn frae geese. 

is ill bringmg butt what's no ben. 

ill sets a haggis to be roasted. 

is ill meddling between the bark and the rhind. 

is ill making a silk purse o' a sow's lug, or a touting-hom o' a 

tod's taiL 
is ill putting a blythe face on a wae heart 
is kittle shooting at corbies and clergy, 
is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl-barrow gaes o'er the brig 

o' the nose, 
is kittle to waken sleeping dogs, 
is lang or the de*il be found dead at a dyke side, 
is lang or ye cry shoo to an egg. 
is muckle gars the tailor lau^, but souters gim aye. 
is needless to pour water on a drown'd mouse, 
is no the cowl that makes the fnar. 
is nae sin to take a good price, but in gi*eing ill measure, 
is nae mair to see a woman greet than to see a goose gae barefoot 
is nae play when ane laughs and anither greets, 
is no the wa^ to grip a bird to fling your bonnet at it. 
is not what is she, but what has she ? 
Ib wed ware'd that wasters want, 
is weel that our fauts are not written on our face, 
is time enough to skreigh when ye're strucken. 
is time enough to make my bed when I'm gawn to lie down, 
is the best spoke in your wheeL 
keeps his nose at the grindstane. 
maun be true that a' lowk says, 
sets a sow weel to wear a saddle, 
was never for naething that the gled whistled, 
will be a het day ^fars you startle, 
will set his beard m a bleeze. 
will be a feather out of your wing. 
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Kail hains bread. 

Kame sindle, kame sair. 

Kamestera are aye creeslij. 

Keek in the stowp was ne'er a good fellow. 

Keep hame, and name will ke(*p jou. 

Keep woo and it will be dirt, keep lint and it will be silk. 

Keep out of his company that cracks of his cheateiy. 

Keep your ain fish suts to feed your ain sea maws. 

Keep your kill-dry'd taunts to your mouldy-hair'd maidens. 

Keep your tongne within your teeth. 

Keep the staff in your ain hand. 

Keep your breath to cool your crowdie. 

Keep your mouth close and your een open. 

Ken yoursell and your neighbours winna misken yon. 

Ken when to spend and when to spare, 

And ye needna be bissy, and yell never be bare. 
Kindness comes wi' will ; it canna be coft 
Elindness will creep where it canna gang. 
Kindness canna stand aye on ae side. 
Kin^ and bears aft woiry their keepers. 
Kissing gaes by favour. 

Kiss ye me till I be white, and that will be an ill web to bleach. 
Kythe in your ain colours that fowk may ken you. 

Lackinq breeds laziness, praises breed pith. 

Laith to bed and laith to ri<-<e. 

Lang mint, little dint 

Lang look'd for comes at last 

Lang or ye cut Falkland wood with a penknife. 

Lang standing and little offering mak a poor priest. 

Lang straes are nae motes. 

Lang tarrying tines thanks. 

Lang sports turn to earnest 

Langest at the fire soonest finds cauld. 

Lancer lasts year than yule. 

Law s costly, tak a pint and *gree. 

Law-makers should na be law-breakers. 

Laugh at leisure, ye may greet ere night 

Leal heart never lied. 

Leave welcome behind ye. 

Leave aff as lang as the play's good. 

Learn young, learn fair. 

Learn the cat to the kirn and she'll aye be lickin'. 

Letna the plough stand to slay a mouse. 

Let alane maks mony a lown. 

Let a friend gang with a fae. 

Let byganes be byganes, and fairplay in time to come. 
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Let bim play a sprinff on his ain fiddle. 

Let him cool in the 8kin he het in. 

Let him that's canld blaw up the ingle. 

Let his ain wand ding him. 

Let it fa' upon the feyest. 

Let the horns gang wi' the hide. 

Let the mom come and the meat wi't. 

Let the kirk stand in the kirk yard. 

Let them laugh that win. 

Let them care that come behind. 

Lie for him and he'll swear for you. 

Light suppers mak lane life day?. 

Light winning maks a neavy purse. 

Lightly come lightly gane. 

Light burdens break nae banes. 

Like a Scots man ve take your mark frae an ill hour. 

Likely lies aft in tne mire, when unlikely wins thro'. 

Lik'd gear is haff bought 

Like hens, ye rin aye to the heap. 

Like the wife, that never cries for the ladle till the pot rins o'er. 

Like the cat, fain fish wad ye eat, 

But ye are laith to wet your feet 
Like the wife wi' the mony daughters, the best comes hind- 
most 
Lippen to me but look to yoursell. 
Little can a lang tongue lien. 
Little kenn'd the less cared for. 
Little gear the less care. 

Little wats the ill-willy wife what a dinner may baud in't. 
Little odds between a feast and a fu' wanie. 
Little said is soon mended, little gear's soon spended. 
Little wit in the head maks mncUe travel to the feet 
Little meddling maks fair parting. 
Little may an auld nag do that mauna nicher. 
Little dogs hae lang tails. 
Little mense to the cheeks to bite aff the no^e. 
Live and let live. 

Live upon love as lav'rocks do on leeks. 
Look iJefore ye lowp, ye'll ken the better how to light. 
Lordships change manners. 
Love and lordships like nae marrows. 
Love and raw peas break the heart and burst the wame. 
Love's as warm among cotters as courtiers. 
Love me, love my dog. 
Love me lightly, love nie lang. 
Love o'er het soonest cools. 
Love o'erlooks mony fauts. 
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Maidknb sbonld be mild and meek, 

Quick to hear and slow to speak. 
Maidenri' bairns are aye well bred. 

Maidens' tochers and ministers' stipends are aye less than ca'd. 
Mair by good Ind^ than good guiding. 
Mair haste the waur speed, 

Quotii the tailor to the lang threed. 
Make ae wrang step and down ye g»e. 
Mair hamely toan welcome. 
Mak the best of an ill bargain. 
Mak your hay when the sun shines. 
Malice is aye mindfu'. 
Man propones but €k)d dispones. 
Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 
Marry aboon matcn and get a master. 
Mealy mou'd maidens stand laug at the mill. 
Measure twice, cut but anes. 

Meat feeds, and claith deads, but manners mak the man. 
Messengers shou'd neither be headed nor hanged. 
Mickle fails that fools think. 
Mickle com mickle care. 
Mickle wad aye hae mair. 
Mickle spoken, part spilt. 
Mickle power maks many faes. 
Mickle may £&' between the cup and the lip. 
Mickle water rins by that the miller wats not of. 
Mickle pleasure some pain. 
Mickle about ane, quoth the de'il to the collier. 
Might overcomes rignt 
Mint ere ye strike. 
Misterfou fowk mauna be mensfu'. 
Money is welcome in a dirten clout 
Money maks money. 
Mony hands mak light wark. 
Mony a ane kines the bairn for love of the nurice. 
Mony hounds may soon worry ae hare. 
Mony heads are Mtter than ane. 
Mony purses hand friends lang together. 

Mony fidr promises at marriage make few at tocher good paying. 
Mony lack what they hae in their pack. 
Mony dogs die ere ye fa' heir. 
Mony ane's coat saves his doubtlet. 
Mony ways to kill a dog tho' ye dinna hang him. 
Mony cooks ne'er made good Mail. 
Mony sma's mak ae mickle. 

Mony a ane maks an errand to the ha' to bid the lady good-day. 
Mony irons in the fire part maun cooL 
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Mony ane opens their pack and sells nae wares. 

Monj a ane speers the gate thej ken fn' well. 

Months are nae measure. 

Mows may come to earnest ' 

Moyen does mickle, but money does mair. 

Mulder will out 

Must is a king's word. 

My son's my son aye till he get him a wife, 

My daughter's my daughter a' the days o' her life. 
My niest neighbour's skaith is my present peril. 

Nab butter sticks to his bread. 

Kae fool to an auld fool. 

Nae friend to a friend in need. 

Nae fleeins without wings. 

Nae great Toss but there's some sma' advantage. 

Nae langer pipe nae lander dance. 

Nae man has a tack o' his life. 

Nae man can thrive unless his wife let him. 

Nae man can live langer in peace than his neighbour likes. 

Nae mair haste than good speed. 

Nae safe wading in unco waters. 

Nae weather's ill if the wind be still. 

Nathing freer than a gift 

Nathing comes fairer to light than what has been lang hidden. 

Nathin^s baulder than a blind mare. 

Nathing enters into a closs hand. 

Nathing sae crouse as a new washen louse. 

Nathing's ill to be done when will's at hame. 

Nathing to be done in haste but gripping of fleas. 

Nathing venture nathing win. 

Nane ferlies mair than fools. 

Nane sae weel but he hopes to be better. 

Nane can mak a bore but yell find a pin till't 

Nane can play the fool sae weel as a wise man. 

Narrow gather'd widely spent. 

Nearest the heart nearest the mouth. 

Nearer the night the nudr beggars. 

Necessity has nae law. 

Need makes men of craft 

Need will gar an auld wife trot and a naked man rin. 

Neither sae sinfu' as to sink, nor sae haly as to saunt 

New lords have new laws. 

Never a barrel better herrings. 

Never break out of kind to gar your friends ferly at you. 

Never draw your dirk when a dunt will do't 

Never fin' faut with my shoon unless ye pay my souter. 
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Never gae to the de*il wi' a dish-clout about your head. 

Never let on you, but laagh is your ain aleeve. 

Never meet never pay. 

Never marry a widow unless her first man was hang'd. 

Never put a sword in a wud man*8 band. 

Never pat the plough before the owseo. 

Never quat certainty for hope. 

Never <xer auld to learn. 

Never scaud your lins in other fowk's kail. 

Never seek a wife till ye ken what to do wi' her. 

Never show your teeth unless ye can bite. 

Never strive against the stream. 

Never venture never win. 

Nineteen nay-says of a maiden are haff a grant. 

Now*s now, and yule's in winter. 

Nobility without ability is like a pudding without suet. 

(yBB braw a purse to put a plack in. 

O'er mickle of ae thing is good for naething. 

O'er mickle hameliness spoils good courtesy. 

O'er mickle cookery spoils the brochan. 

0*er mickle loose leatner about your chafts. 

O'er narrow counting culzies naa kindness. 

O'er rackless may repent 

O'er strong meat for your weak stamach. 

Of a' sorrow a fu' sorrow's best 

Of a little take a little, when there's nought take a'. 

Of bairns' gifts ne'er be fain, 

Nae sooner they give but they seek them again. 
Of ill debtors men get aiths. 
Of twa ills choose the least 
Open confession is good for the saul. 
Our sins and debts are aften mair than we think of. 
Out of debt out of danger. 
Out of the peat pot into the gutter. 
Out of men's blessing into God's sun. 

Pat him in his ain coin. 

Penny wise and pound fooliBh. 

Pennyless sauls may pine in purgatory. 

Placks and bawbees ^tow pounds. 

Play's good while it is play. 

Please your kimmer and ye'll easily guide your gossip. 

Plentv makes dainty. 

Poor fowk's friends soon misken them. 

Poor fowk are fain o' little. 

Poortith parts good company. 
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Poortith wi' patience is less painfu'. 

Possession is eleven points of the law. 

Pride and grace dwell never in ae place. 

Pride ne'er leaves its master till he get a fa'. 

Pride and sweemess tak mickle uphadding. 

Provision in season makes a bien house. 

Put a coward to his mettle and hell fight the de'il. 

Pat twa pennies in a purse and they'll creep together. 

Put the saddle on the right horse. 

Put your hand nae farther than your sleeve will reach. 

Put your hand twice to your bonnet for anes to your pouch. 

Put your finger in the fire and say it was your fortune. 

QuALiTT without quantity is little thought of. 
Quick at meat quick at wark. 
Quick, for you'll never be cleanly. 
Quick returns mak rich merchants. 

Rbcexebs youth maks a ruefu' eild. 
Raise nae mair de'ils than ye're able to lay. 
Rather spill your joke than tine your friend. 
Red wood makes good spindles. 
Remove an auld tree and it will wither. 
Remember, man, and keen in mind, 

A faiUifu' friend is hard to find. 
Rich fowk hae rowth of friends. 
Right mixture maks good mortar. 
Right wrangs nae man. 
Rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Robin that herdjs on the height, 

Can be as blythe as Sir Robert the knight. 
Rome was not a' bigged in ae day. 
Roose the ford as ye find it. 
Roose the fair day at e'en. 
Royet lads may make sober men. 
Rue and thyme grow baith in ae garden. 
Rule youth well, for eild will rule itselL 

Sab mony men sae mony minds. 

Sain yoursell frae the de'il and the laird's bairns. 

Sair cravers are aye ill payers. 

Satan reproving sin. 

Saw wheat in dirt and rye in dust. 

Say weel's good, but do weel is better. 

Scant of grace hears lang preachings. 

Scant of cheeks makes a lang nose. 

Scorn comes commonly wi' skaith. 
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Seeing'B belieTins a' the world oyer. 
See for love and imy for monej. 
Seek your saw where ye get your ail, 

And beg your barm where ye buy yoar ale. 
Seek miclue and get aomethuig, ae^ litde and get nought 
Second thoughts are beet 
Send yon to the sea ye^ll no get saat water. 
Serye yonrsell till yonr bairns come to age. 
Set a beggar on horseback hell ride to toe dell. 
Set that down on the back side of your comit-book. 
Set a knaye to grin a knaye. 
Shame's past the snade o' your hair. 
Sharp stomachs mak short graces. 
Shoal waters make maist dm. 
She that gangs to the well wi' ill will, 

Either the pie breaks or the water will spilL 
She looks as if butter wadna melt in her mou'. 
Shell keep her ain side o' the hooee,'and gang up and down in yours. 
She bauds up her head like a hen drinking water. 
She that taks gifts, hersell she sells. 

And she that gi'es them does nought else. 
She's better than she's bonny. 
Shod in the cradle and barefoot on the stibble. 
Short fowk are soon angry, their heart's soon at their mouth. 
Sic man sic master, sic priest sic offering. 
Sic as ye gi'e sic will ye get 
Sic reek as is therein comes out o^ the lum. 
Silence nips the mousei 
Silks aim satins put out the kitchen fire. 
Sindle seen soon forgotten. 
SUw at meat slaw at wark. 
Slander leayes a slur. 
Smooth waters run deep. 
Sma' fish is better than nae fish. 
Soon enough to cry chuck when it is out of the shell. 
Soon ripe soon rotten, soon het soon cauld. 
Soon enough if well enough. 
Some hae hap and some stick in the gap. 
Sorrow is soon eneuch when it comes. 
Sorrow and an ill life make soon an anld wife. 
Sorrow and ill weather come unsent for. 
Spare when ye're young and spend when ye're auld. 
Speak the truth and sl^me the de'll. 
Spend and Gbd will send, spare and aye be bare. 
Speak good o' pipers, your uither was a fiddler. 
Speak o' the de'il and hell appear. 
Spilt ale is waur than water. 
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Standere-by see mair than the gamesters. 

Standing dubs gather dirt. 

Stajr nae lancer in your friend's honse than ye are welcome. 

Stnke as ye feed, and that's but soberly. 

Strike the iron as lang as it is het. 

Stuffing hands out storms. 

Sudden friendship sure repentanee. 

Snpp'd out wort was ne'er good ale. 

Surfeits slay mair than swords. 

Some ha'e a hantle fauts, ye are only a ne'er-do-weel. 

Sour plumbs, quoth the tod when he couldna climb the tree. 

Souters and tailors count hours. 

Souters shou'dna gae a^ont their last 

Souters shou'dna be sailors that can neither steer nor row. 

Spare at the spigot and let out at the bung. 

Spae well and hae well. 

Speer at Jock thief if I be a leal man. 

Speak when you're spoken to and drink when you're drunken to. 

Stown dints are sweetest 

Sturt follows a' extremes. 

Sturt pays nae debt 

Swear by your burnt shins. 

Sweet at the on-tfl^ing, sour in the aff-j>utting. 

Sweer to bed and sweer up in the morning. 

Spit on a stane, and it wiu be wet at last 

Stay and drink of your ain browst 

Sticking gangs na by strength, but by right guiding o' the guUie. 

Tak it a' and pay the merchant. 

Tak a spring of your fiddle, and dance when ye haye done. 

Tak the bit and the buffet wi't 

Tak a pint and gree, the law's costly. 

Tak your ain wul and then ye'U no die o* the pet. 

Tak time ere time be tint 

Tak your yenture as mony good ship has done. 

Tak your thanks to feed your cat 

Tak wit in your anger. 

Tak care o' the man that God has marked. 

Tak a hair o' the dog that bit you. 

Tak part of the pelf when the pack's a dealing. 

Tak a man by his word and a cow by her horn. 

Tak me not up before I fa'. 

Tak nae mair on your back than you're able to bear, 

Tak your will, you're wise enough. 

Tak np the next ye find. 

Tam Tell-truth is nae courtier. 

Tell nae tales out o' school. 

2 A 
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Tell not your fae when your foot's deeping. 

That^s bnt ae doctor's opinion. 

That's for the father but no for the son. 

Thaf s for that and butter's for fish. 

That's my tale, where's yours 1 

That's the piece a step-udm never gat 

That which Qod will give, the de*il canna reeve. 

The auld aver may die waiting for new grass. 

The auld dog maun die in somebodVs aught 

The bairn s]^aks in the field what he hears at the fireside. 

The bird maun flichter that flees wi' ae ¥dnff. 

The bird that can sing and winna sing shouVi be gart sing. 

The best is aye best cheap. 

The better day the better the deed. 

The book o' maybe's is very braid. 

The banes o* a great estate are worth the picking. 

The banes bear the beef hame. 

The blind man's peck shou'd be well measured. 

The cow may want her ain tail yet 

The cure may be warse than the disease. 

The cow thars first up gets the first o' the dew. 

The de'il bides his day. 

The de'il was sick, the de'il a monk wou'd be, 

The de'il grew hale, syne de'il a monk was he. 
The de'il's aye good to his ain. 
The de'il's bairns hae the de'il's luck. 
The day has een and the night hears. 
The de'il's ave busy with his ain. 
The de'il will take little ere he want a'. 
The de'il drives aye his hogs to an ill market. 
The de'il does na aye show his cloven cloot& 
The de'il's aye good to beginners. 
The e'ening red and the morning gray, 

Is a good sign of a fair dav. 
The farthest way about is aft the nearest gate hame. 
The foremost hound grips the hare. 
The foot at the cradle and the hand at the reel, 

Are signs of a wife that means to do weeL 
The farther in the deeper. 
The first dish is best eaten. 
The grace o' a gray baimock is in the baking o't 
The good or ill hap o' a good or ill life, 

Is the good or ill choice o' a good or ill wife. 
The gray mare may be the best horse. 
The greatest burthens are not the maist gainfu'. 
The gravest fish is an oyster. 

The gravest bird is an owl ; 
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The gravest beast is an ass, 

And the gravest man is a fool. 
The greatest clerks are no the wisest men. 
The happy man canna be berried. 
The hen^s eggs gang to the ha', 

To bring the goose's egg awa'. 
The higher np tne greater fa'. 
The higher the hill the laigher the grass. 
The hurt man writes wi' steel on marble stane. 
The king's errand may come in the cadger's gate. 
The lazy man's the beggar's brother. 
The Incky pennyworth sells soonest 
The lansest day will have an end. 

The mouier of a' mischief is nae bigger than a midge's wing. 
The mair cost the mair hononr. 
The mawt is aboon the meal wi' him. 
The mair noble the mair humble. 
The mother's breath is aye sweet 
The master's eye makes the horse fat 
The mair mischief the better sport. 
The name o' an honest woman s ronckle worth. 
The poor man's aye put to the want 

The reek o' mv ain house is better than the fire 0' my neighbour's. 
The strongest horse lowps the dyke. 
The still sow eats up a' the draff. 

The stowp that gangs aft to the well comes ha me broken at last 
The subject's love is the king's life guard. 
The smith's mare and the souter's wife are aye warst shod. 
The thing that's done is no to do. 
The thing that's fristed is not forgi'en. 
The thins that lies not in your gate, breaks not your shins. 
The thrift of you was the death of your good-dame. 
The tod ne'er sped better than when he gaed on his ain errand. 
The tod's whelps are ill to tame. 
The tree does na fa' at the first strake. 
The water will never rob the widdy. 
The warse luck now the better another time. 
The weakest gangs to the wa'. 
The worth o' a tmng is best ken'd by the want o't 
There is mony a true tale tauld in a jest. 
There is nane sae blind as them that winna see. 
There is naething ill said that's no ill tane^. 
There is nae sport where there is neither tfdldfowk nor bairns. 
There was aye some water where the stirF>was drown'd. 
There was never enough where naething was'left 
Tliere was never a silly Jocky but there was as silly a Jenny. 
There was never a thrifty wife with a sheet about her head. 
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There is skill in gmel making. 

There is nae fence against a naiL 

There is a time to gley and a time to look straight. 

There is a great diner amang market days. 

There is liUle wit in his now that lights Uie candle at the low. 

There is an end o' an aula sang. 

There is a toogh sinew in an auld wife's heel. 

There is aye lue in a livinc man. 

There is an act in the laird o' Grant's court, that no aboon eleven 

speak at anes. 
There are mair ways to the wood than ane. 
There are mair working days than life days. 
There is ae day of reckoning and another of payment. 
There came never ill after eood advisement 
There is a sliddeiy stane afore the ha' door. 
There's a difference between will ye buy ? and will ye sell ? 
There's as good fish in the sea as ever came out o't. 
There is a great difference between fenn and farewell 
There is a hole in the house. 
There is life in a throssle as lang as she cheeps. 
There is little for the rake after the shool. 
They are well guided that God guides. 
They are a^e good that are far away. 
They are b^hUy berried that have a' their ain. 
They are sad rents that come in with tears. 
They complain early that complain o' their kaiL 
They have need of a cannie cook that have but ae e^ to their dinner. 
They loo me for little that hate me for nought 
They never saw great dainties that think a naggis a feast 
They shou'd please the ^oodwife that wou'd win the goodman. 
They sneak oi my drinking that never think of mv drouth. 
They tnat get the word o' soon rising may lie in their bed a' day. 
They that ikngh in the morning may greet ere night 
They that give you hinder you to buy. 
They that Uve langest fetch wood fiEurthest 
They that see your head see not your height 
They that hae rowth of butter may lay it thick on their scone. 
They were scant o' bairns that brought you up. 
They were never fain that fidged, nor fu' that lick'd dishes. 
They wist as well that didna speer. 

They were never first at the wark that bid God speed the wark. 
They never gae with the speet but they gat with the ladle.* 
Thistles are a salad for an ass. 
Three is aye sonsy. 

Three can keep a secret if twa be away. 
Time o' da^ to find the nest when the birds are flown. 
Time tint is ne'er to be found. 
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* TTTn-^ 1 -I — - 

Time and thiwlriwg tame tlie tonghert grief. 

Time and tide will tarry for nae man. 

Time tries a'. 

Tine heart and a'a gane. 

Tine book, tine grace. 

Tine thimble, tine thrift. 

Tonch nae me on the aair heeL 

Tramp on a snail and shell shoot ont her horns. 

True blue will never stain. 

Tnith and honesty keep the crown o' the caosey. 

Tme love kyths in time of need. 

Try Yonr friend ere you need him. 

Tiy before yon trtist 

Twa huncry meals make the third a glutton. 

Twa blacks make na ae white. 

Twa things ane shou'd not be angry at^ what he can help and what 

he canna help. 
Twa fools in a house are a couple ower mony. 
Twa words maun gang to that oargain. 
Twa wits are bettior than ane. 
That bowt came never out of your bag. 
The back and the belly bauds every ane busy. 
The black ox ne'er trod on your taes. 
The cat wou'd fcun fish eat. 

But she is laith to weet her feet. 
The de'il's good when he's pleased. 
The father buvs, the son biggs, 

The oye sells, and his son thiggs. 
The greedy man and the gielainger are well met. 
The greatest tochers make not the greatest testaments. 
The kirk's muckle, but ye may say mass in the end o't 
The laird may be laird and need his hind's help. 
The man may eithly tine a stot that canna count his kinsh. 
The mair the merrier, the fewer the better cheer. 
The meal cheap and the shoon dear. 

What souters* wives like weel to near. 
The pains o'ergang the profit 
The poor man's shilling is but a penny. 
The scholar may waur the master. 
The simple man's the beggar's brother. 
The warst warld that ever was, some maun won. 
The weeds o'ergrow the com. 
The warld is bound to nae man. 
The unsonsy fish gets the unlucky bait 
There is mair knavery amang kirk men than there is honesty amang 

courtiers. 
There is a measure in a' thinga 
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There is luuckle to do when hurgheis ride. 

There is mair room without than within. 

There is nae remedy for fear but cut aff the head. 

There was never a fair word in flytin*^. 

There is steel iu the needle point tho' little o't 

There are twa enoughs, and ne has gotten ane of them. 

There are mair married than good house hadders. 

There's a bonny reason wi' a rag about the foot o't. 

Til ere came never sic a gloff to a daw's heart 

There is fey blood in your head. 

Inhere pows nae grass at the cross. 

There is little to sew when tailors are true. 

Tliey are not a' saints that get haly water. 

They 'gree like butter and mells. 

They may ken by your beard what has been oo Tonr boaixl. 

They never beuk a good cake but may bake an ill ane. 

They that see you a day winna break the house for you at night. 

They that hain at their dinner will hae the mair to their supper. 

They that bum you for a witch lose a' their coals. 

They that lie down for love ahou'd rise for hunger. 

They that eat till they sweat and work till they're cauld, 

Sic servaiitA are fitter to hang than to bald. 
They tliat bourd with cats maun count upo' scarte. 
They are eith hindered that are not very furdenome. 
Twa dogs were striving about a bane, and the third ran awa' wi't. 
Twa conveniences sindle times meet, 

What's good for the plant is ill for the peat 
Tarry breeks pay nae fraught 
Tell your gleyd good-dame that 
That's a tee'd ba\ 
That's a tale o' twa drinks. 

The bag to the auld stent, and the belt to the yule hole. 
The cause is good, and the word fa' on. 
The death of ae iMLim winna skail a house. 
The dorty dame may £a' in the dirt 
The e'ening brings a' hame. 
The flesh is aye sairest that's farthest frae the bane. 
The gait gi'es a good milking, but dings it down wi' her feet 
The langer we live the mair ferlies we see. 
The neist time ye dauce tent wha ye take by the hand. 
The piper wantd muckle that wants his nether chafis. 
The poor man pays for a'. 
The thacker said to his man, 

Let us raise this ladder, if we can. 
The thrift of you and the woo of a dog wou'd make a braw web. 
The tod never fares better than when he's bann'd. 
There was never a good town but there was a dub at the end o't 
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There waB never a cake bat it had its maik. 

There is little mair between the poor and the rich but a piece of an 

ill year. 
They have been bom as poor as you that have come to a pouchf u' o' 

green pease ere they died. 
They that drink lan^t live langest 
Thoaghts beguiled the lady. 

Thoughts are free, tho' I mayna say mickle, I can yerk at the thinking. 
Till other tinklers ill met ye 'gree. 
Touch a gawd horse on the back and he'll fling. 
Tit for tat, as the auld wife said when she f — --d at the thunder. 
Trot father, trot mother, how can the foal amble ? 
Twine tow, your minny was a good spinner. 

Untimeous spurring spills the steed. 

Unseen, unrued. 

Under water dearth, under snaw bread. 

Up hill spare me, down hill take teui to ihee. 

Up starts a carle and gathered ^ood, 

And thence came a' our gentle blood. 
Use makes perfytness. 

Wad ye gar us trow that the moon's made o' green cheese, or that 

spade-shafts bear plumbs ? 
Wage will get a page. 

Wae's the wife that wants the tongue, but welFs the man that gets her. 
Want of wit is waur than want of wealth. 
War makes thieves, and peace hangs tUem. 
Wark bears witness of wna well does. 
Wealth gars' wit waver. 
Weans maun creep ere they gang. 
Well kens the mouse when the cat's out o' the house. 
Well's him and wae's him that has a bishop in his kin. 
Welcome is the best dish in the kitchen. 
Well worth a' that gars the plough draw. 
Well is that well does. 
Were it not for hope heart wad break. 
We'll never ken the worth of the water till the well gaes dry. 
We can drink of the burn when we canna bite of the brae. 
We'll meet ere hills meet. 

We can live without our kin, but no without our neighbours. 
We'll bark oursells ere we buy dogs sae dear. 
We canna baith sup and blaw. 
We maun live by the living, but no bv the dead. 
We are bound to be honeet and no to be rich. 
We may ken your meaning by your mumping. 
Wedding and ill wintering tame baith man and beast 
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We are aye to lear as lang as we live. 

We can poind for debt, but no for unkindness. 

We may ken your eilk by the runkles o' your horn. 

Wee things fley cowards. 

Wha wats wha may keep sheep another day. 

Wha uses f>erils, perish shalL 

What ye win at tnat, ye may lick aff a het girdle. 

What better is the house that the daw rises soon. 

Wha can baud what will away 1 

Wha comes aftener and brings yon less t 

Wha danr bell the cat ? 

Wha can help mislnck 9 

Wha canna gi'e will little get 

What the eye sees na the heart rues na. 

What's nane o* my profit shall be nane o^ my periL 

What if the lift fa', then ye may gather laVrocks. 

What's gotten o'er the de'il's back will ^g:away under his belly. 

What ruu the feud where the friendship dow not. 

What winna do by might do by flight. 

What's my case the day may be yours the mom. 

What's waur than ill luck ? 

What may be done at ony time will be done at nae time. 

What puts that in your head that didna put the sturdy iK-i't I 

What need a rich man be a thief ? 

What said Pluck ? the greater knave the greater luck. 

What may be, may not be. 

What canna be cured maun be endured. 

When ae door steeks anither opens. 

When a' men speaks nae man nears. 

When drink's in wit's out 

When friends meet hearts warm. 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Where was a' our gentry tlian 1 
When my head's down my house is theeked. 
When the tod preaches tak tent o' the lambs. 
Wlien thieves reckon, leal fowk comes to their gear. 
When the bags are fou the dron gets up. 
When the tod wins to the wood he cares not how many keek for his 

tail. 
When the cup's fu' carry it even. 
When poverty comes in at the door Mendship flies out of the 

M'iiidow. 
When lairds break carles get land. 
When a fool finds a horse-shoe, 

He thinks aye the like to do. 
When a' fruit fa's, then welcome haws. 
When I'm dead make me a cawdeL 
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When ilka ain gets their ain the thief will get the widdy. 

When a ewe's drown'd she's dead. 

When the goodman drinks to the goodwife, a' toad he welL 

When the goodwife drinks to the goodman, a* is well. 

When the heart's foa of lust the mouth's fon of leasing. 

When your neighbour's house is in danger take care o' your ain. 

When you are served a' the geese are water'd. 

When wine sinks words swim. 

When the barn's fu' you may thresh before the door. 

When ye're gaun and coming the ^te's no toom. 

When the heart's fu' the tongue will speak. 

When he dies for age ye may quake for fear. 

When ye are weel, hand yoursell sae. 

When the well's fu' it will rin o'er. 

When the pot's o'er f u', it will boil o'er and bleeze in the ingle. 

When the steed's stown, steek the stable door. 

Where the buck's bound, there he maun bleet 

Where the deer's slain some of the blood will lie. 

Where the dyke's laighes^t it is eithest to lowp. 

Where there is o'er mickle courtesy there is little kindness. 

Where there is naething the kins tines his right. 

Where drums beat laws are dumb. 

Where the pig's broken let the sherds lie. 

Where there are gentles there is aye aff*fawing. 

Where g[at ye that, gif a body may speer 1 

I gat it where it was, and where leal fowk get gear. 
Where will you get a park to keep your yeld kye in ? 
Where the heart gangs let the tail follow. 
While the grass grows the steed starves. 
Whitely things are aye tender. 
Whom God will help nane can hinder. 
Will a fool's feather in my cap gar my pot play ? 
Wipe wi' the water and wash wi' the toweL 
Wise men may be whilly'd wi' wiles. 
Wives and wind are necessary ills. 
Widdy baud thy ain ! 
Wilfu' waste makes waefn' want 
Wiles help weak fowk. 
Will and wit strive wi' ye ! 
Win't and wear't. 

Winter thunder bodes summer hunger. 
Wink at wee fauts, your ain are muckle. 
Wishers and waddlers were never good house banders. 
Wit bought makes fowk wise. 
Wit bought is worth twa for nought 
Woman's wark's never done. 
Women and bairns lein what they ken not. 
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Wood in a wildemeiB| moss on a mountain, 

And wit in a poor man are little thought on. 
Words are but win, but dunta are out o* aeaaon. 
Woo sellers ken aye woo buyeriw 
Work for nought makes fowk dead sweer. 
Wrang has nae warrant 
Wrang count is nae payment 
Wad ye gar me trow that my head's coVd when ne'er a aheax^s 

come on't ? 
Wae to the wame that has a wilfu' master. 
Wae's them that has the cat's dish and she aye mewting. 
Water stowps had nae ale. 
Wealth in tne widow's house, kail but saut 
Well worth a' good takens. 
We are as niony Johnstons as ye are Jardines. 
We hounds slew the haie, quoth the blee^d mesaan. 
Wha invited you to the roa^t f 
Wha CixTL court but cost 
Wha made you a gentleman that didna eat the lugs frae your head 

to ken you by. 
What ye do when you're drank ve may pay for when you're dry. 
What ye want up and down ye have hither and yontb 

Te breed of the tod. ye grow gray before ye grow good. 

Ye breed of the miller's dog, ye hck your lips ere the pock be opened. 

Ye breed of Macfarlane's geese, ye have mair miud o' your play 

than your meat. 
Ye breed of the cow's tail, you grow backward. 
Ye breed of nettle kail and cock lairds, ye need muckle service. 
Ye breed of the gowk, ye have never a rhyme but ane. 
Ye breed of ill weather, ye come unsent for. 
Ye breed of Saughton ewine, your neb*s ne*er out of an ill turn. 
Ye breed of auld maidens, ye look sae high. 
Ye breed of the chapman, ye're aye to himdselL 
Ye breed of our laird, ye'll do nae light nor take nae wrang. 
Ye breed of good mawt, ye're lang a^coming. 
Ye breed of the beggars, ye're never out of vour gate. 
Ye breed of the butcher, that seeks his knife when it is in his teeth. 
Ye breed of the leek, ye have a white head and a green taiL 
Ye breed of Lady Mary, when ye're good ye're ower good. 
Ye breed of the miller's daughter, that speerd what tree greats grew on. 
Ye breed of the goodman's mither, ye're aye in the gate. 
Ye breed of the witches, ye can do uae good to yourselL 
Ye breed o the herd's wife, ve busk again e'en. 
Ye breed of the baxterp, ye loo your neighbour's browst better than 

your ain batch. 
Ye crack crously with your bonnet on. 
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Ye cut before the point 

Ye come a day after the fair. 

Ye cut Lang whangs out o' other fowks' leather. 

Ye come aftener with the rake than the ahooL 

Ye canna make a silk purse of a bow's lug. 

Ye canna see wood for trees. 

Ye can never fare well but ye cry roast meat 

Ye came a clipping time. 

Ye cangle about uncost kids. 

Ye canna preach out 0' your ain poupit 

Ye canna get leave to thrive for tnrang. 

Ye ca' haraest at the nail that drives fastest 

Ye canna do but ye ower do. 

Ye drive the plough afore the owsen. 

Ye dinna ken where a blessing may light 

Ye drew not sae well when my mare was in the mire. 

Ye feik it awa' like an anld wife baking. 

Ye gat your will in your first wife's time, aad ye'ae bo want it bow. 

Ye glowd at the moon and fell on the middin*. 

Ye gang about by Lanark, for fear Linton d<^ bite you. 

Ye glowr like a wild-cat out o' a whin-bush. 

Ye get o'er muckle o' your will, and that's no good for you. 

Ye gae far about seeking the nearest 

Ye nave run lang on little ground. 

Ye have aye miud of your meat though ye have ill luck tQ't 

Ye have a ready mouth for a ripe cherry. 

Ye have a saw for ilka sair. 

Ye have brought the pack to the pins. 

Ye have given the wolf the wedder to keep. 

Ye have tied a knot with your tongue that ye canna loose with a' 

your teeth. 
Ye have been bred about a mill, ye have mouped a' your manners. 
Ye have o'er foul feet to come sae far benn. 
Ye have a stawk of carle hemp in you. 
Ye have gotten a revel'd hesp o't 
Ye have ae crap for a' com. 
Ye have tane the measure of his foot 
Ye have o'er muckle loose leather abont your chafts. 
Ye have tint your ain stomach and found a tike's. 
Ye have put a toom spoon in my mouth. 
Ye have fasted lang, and worried on a midge. 
Ye have tint the tongue o' your trump. 
Ye have staid lang, and brought little wi' ye. 
Ye have gi'en baith the sound thump and the loud skirl. 
Ye have aye a foot out of the lan^le. 
Ye have tane't upon you as the wife did the dancing. 
Ye have good manners, but ye bear them not aye about wi' you. 
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Ye have the wiang tow by the la^ 

Ye ken naethin^ but milk and bread when it is mool'd in to yoo. 

Ye ken what dnnken dree. 

Ye kenna wha may cool tou kail yet 

Ye live at the lus o* the law. 

Yelping con will xaise maatifEs. 

Ye live on love as laVrocka do on leeka. 

Ye'll neither dance nor hand the candle. 

Yell get nae mair of the cat but the skin. 

Ye look like let me be. 

Ye look like a Lochaber-axe new come frae the grindstane. 

Yell no sell your hen on a rainy day. 

Yell get as mickle for ae wish this year as fortwa fern year. 

Yell gar me seek the needle where I didna stick it 

Yell neyer cast saut on his tail. 

Ye look like a Lammermoor lion. 

Ye'll let naething be tint for want o^ seeking. 

Ye'U no hany youzsell wi' your ain hands. 

Ye look like the de*il in daylight 

Ye look liker a tbief than a bishop. 

Ye'll ne'er make a mark in your testament by that bargain. 

Yell let little gae bv you unless it be the swallow. 

Ye may tine the father seeking the son. 

Ye may drive the de'il into a wife, but ye*ll ne'er ding him out of her. 

Ye may be greedy, but ye're no greening. 

Ye may gang farther and fieae warse. 

Ye may be heard where ye're no seen. 

Ye may gang thro' a' Egypt without a pass. 

Ye may nae a good memory, but your judgment winna gi'e mickle. 

Ye maun take the will for the deed. 

Ye maunna think to win thro* the warld on a feather-bed. 

Ye maunna be mealy-mou'd. 

Ye mete my pease by your ain peck. 

You look like a runner, <}uoth toe dell to the lobster. 

Ye'U be made up at the sign o* the wind. 

Yell play at sma' same before ye stand out 

Yell beguile nane out them that lippens to you. 

Ye'll mend when ye grow better. 

Ye'U never be sae auld with sae mickle honesty. 

Ye never saw green cheese but your e'en reel'a 

Ye never want a good whittle at your belt 

Ye never heard a fisher cry stinkmg fish. 

Ye needna think shame to tak it, your teeth's langer than your beard. 

Ye put at the cart thatfs aye ganging. 

Ye're as daft as ye're days auld. 

Ye're o'er auld fairan to be fley'd for bogles. 

Ye're a good seeker but an ill finder. 
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Ye ride a bootless enand. 

Ye're like the wife wi' the inony danghten, the best comes last 

Ye're nae chicken for a' your cheeping. 

Ye're come 0' blood, and sae is a pudding. 

Ye're come to a peerd egg. 

Ye're a widdj-fou against hanging time. 

Ye're as lang a tuning your pipes as ane wad play a spring. 

Ye're good enough but ye're no braw new. 

Ye're no sae poor as ye peep. 

Ye're well away if ye bide, and we're well quat 

Ye're of sae mony minds, ye'll never be married. 

Ye're come to fetch fire. 

Ye're sae weel in your wooing ye watna where to wed. 

Ye'ie never pleasea fu' nor fasting. 

Ye*re black about the mouth for want of making of. 

Ye're welcome, but ye winna win ben. 

Ye're unco gocKl and ye'll grow fur. 

Ye're sair {ash'd hadding naething together. 

Ye're not fed with deaf nuts. 

Ye're sick but no sair handled. 

Ye're busy seeking a thing thaf s no tint 

Ye're good for carrying a propine, ve can make muckle of little. 

Ye're like the hens, ve rin aye to tne heap. 

Ye're fear'd for the day ye never saw. 

Ye're bonny enough to tnem that loo you, and o'er bonny to them 

that loo you and canna get you. 
Ye're o'er bird-mouth'd. 

Ye're new risen and your young heart's nipping. 
Ye're a sweet nut if you were well cracked. 
Ye're no light where ye lean a'. 
Ye're mair fley'd than hurt. 
Ye're Davy do a' thing and good at naething. 
Ye seek grace o' a Graceless face. 
Ye sell the bear's skin on his back. 
Ye served me as the wife did the cat, 

Coost me in the kirn and syne harl'd me out 
Ye may dight your neb and fly up. 
Ye'll never die on your aiu assize. 
Yell drink afore me. 
Yell find him whaur ye left him. 
Ye'll get the cat wi' the twa tails. 
Ye're the greatest liar o' your kin except your chief that wan his 

meat oy't 
Ye're mistane 0' the stufif, it is haff silk. 
Ye'se no want while I hae, but look weel to your ain. 
Ye soon weary o' well-doing. 
Ye'se get your brose out o' the lee side of the pot 
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Ye shanna be niffer'd but for a better. 

Ye sleep like a dog in a milL 

Ye shape shoon by your ain shachled feet 

Ye take niair in your gab than your cheeks can baud. 

Ye take the first word of tLytim;, 

Ye tine the ladle for the licking. 

Your tongue's nae slander. 

Your tongue rins aye before your wit 

Ye wad make mickle of me if I were yours. 

Ye watna what wife's ladle may cogue your kail. 

Ye wad be a good midwife gin ye hand the grip ye get 

Ye wad be good to fetch the de il a drink. 

Ye wad ferly mair if the craws bigged in your cleavding and flew 

away with the nest 
Ye watna where a blessing may light 
Young fowk may die and auld fowk maun die. 
Young ducks may be auld geese. 
Yule's young on Vule e'en. 
Youth and eild never sowder well. 
Your meal's a' deagh. 

Your bread's baken, ye may hing by your girdle. 
Your head's nae sooner up than your stamp's yapin. 
Your wind shakes nae com. 
Your head will never fill your futhei's bonnet 
Your trumpeter's dead. 

Your thrif t. s aa good as the profit of a yeld hen. 
Your winning is no my tinseL 
Your wit winna worry jre. 
Your mind's chasing mice. 
Your gear will ne'er o'ergang you. 
Your minnie's milk is no out of your nose yet 
Your een's no marrows. 

Ye have sitten your time as mony a good hen has done. 
Ye have naething to do but suck and wag your taiL 
Ye promise better than ye pay, yer hechts ye never brooked. 
Ye're ane of snaw-ba's bairn-time. 
Ye're here yet and your belt's hale. 
Ye spill unspoken to. 

Ye was set a^ frae the oon for nipping the pies. 
Ye was never bom at that time oiyear. 
Ye was sae gare ye wadna bide the blessing. 
Your wame thinks your wyson's cutted. 
Your purse was steeked when that was paid for. 
Your neck's youking for a St Johnston ribbon. 
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Ainslie, Hew, bom in 1792, 
at Daillj, Ayrshire; his songs, 
published in " A Pilgrimage to 
the Land of Boms" (1820), 
obtained for him considerable 
popularity. In later life he 
emigrated to America. In 1855 
he published at New York a 
volume of "Scottish Songs, 
Ballads, and Poems." 

Ainstie, Robert (i 766-1838), a 
Writer to the Signet, and a 
friend and correspondent of 
Bobert Bums. He was for forty 
years a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Magazine^ and other 
periodicals. 

Aird, Thomas, bom in 1802 at 
Bowden in Bozburghshire ; a 
distinguished poet, journalist, 
and prose writer. He published 
in 1845 "The Old Bachelor, in 
the Old Scottish Village," a 
collection of tales iUustrative 
of Scottish Ufe, character, and 
scenes, and in 1856 a complete 
collection of his numerous 
poetical works. 



Aytonn, Sir Robert (1570-1638), 
an accomplished poet and cour- 
tier, who occupied the post of 
private secretary to the queens 
of James I. (of England) and 
Charles I. His poems are pub- 
lished in the Miscellany of 
the Bannatyne Club. 

Aytomi, William Edmondstoune 
(1813-1865), Professor of Bhe- 
toric and English Literature at 
the University of Edinburgh 
(1845-1865). His earliest literary 
efforts appeared in magazine 
literature, notably BlackwoocPi, 
of which in 1854 he became 
assistant or advising editor. 
PoeficoZworib— "Ballads of Scot- 
land" (edited 1858); "Both- 
well" (a narrative poem in 
the style of Sir Walter Scott, 
1856) ; " Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy " (1854) ; " Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, and other 
Poems " (1849) — his chief poeti- 
cal work; "The Execution of 
Montrose," and " The Burial 
March of Dundee ; " " Nuptial 
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Ode on the Hairiage of the 
Prince of Walcg " (1863) ; " Po- 
land, and other Poems." The 
" Olenmatchkin Railway" (a 
tale) ; '* How I Became a Yeo- 
man;" "Life and Times of 
Richard I." (1840); "Norman 
Sinclair" (1861). He was one 
of the anthors, in conjonotion 
with Sir Theodore Martin, of 
the " Bon Qanltier Ballads." 

BaiUie, Joanna (1762-1851), a 
Scottish poetess and dramatist, 
many of whose songs became 
popular, and still maintain their 
place in literatnre. 

Balfonr, Alezanda: (1776-1829), 
a misoeUaneons writer, among 
whose works may be men- 
tioned ** Campbell, or the Scot- 
tish Probationer," a novel, pub- 
lished in 181 9; an edition of 
Gall's poems in the same year ; 
a volume of his own poems, en- 
titled ** Contemplations," and 
several other novels. 

Balfour, Sir James, a distin- 
guished lawyer who died in 
1583-84. His chief work, ** The 
Practicks of Scots Law" (in 
MSS.), was for a long period a 
standard work of reference. It 
was printed in 1754 with a 
biographical introiduction by 
Walter GoodaL 

Rallantine, James (bom in 1810, 
died in 1878), author of " The 
Oaberlunzie's Wallet," "Lilias 
Lee," and of many beautiful 
songs in '* Whistle Binkie " and 
other Scottish collections of 
lyrical poetry. His songs are of 
the highest merit, and of great 
and deserved popularity. 



BaUantyne, James (1772-1833). 
The senior member of the cele- 
brated printing and publishing 
firm of that nam& He was an 
intimate friend and afterwards 
partner of Sir Walter Soott, a 
friendship which commenced 
at school and lasted through 
life. To Mr. Ballantyne's judi- 
cious criticism are owing many 
corrections and suggestions in 
the works of the " Wizard of 
the North." 

Bannatjne, Geor^ge (i545>i6o6). 
The name of this eminent col- 
lector of Scottish poetry of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
has been adopted as the cogno- 
men of a distinguished literary 
Society. His " Ancient Scottish 
Poems " was published in 177a 

Barbour, John (1316-1395), a 
historical poet, author of " The 
Bruce," a metrical chronicle 
finished in 1375 and first pub- 
lished from the MS. in 1489. 
This work possesses great value 
as an historical record, and 
has run through about twenty 
editions, of which the best are 
Pinkerton's (dated 1790) and 
Dr. Jamieson's (1820). 

Beattie, Geoiige (1785 -1823), 
was an advocate or solicitor 
at Montrose. His principal 
work is, "John o' Amha'," a 
humorous and satirical poem 
somewhat in the style of ** Tam 
o' Shanter." 

Beattie, James, LL.D. (1735- 
1803), a poet, essayist, and 
miscellaneous writer, bom at 
Laurencekirk, Eircardineshire. 
His name was first brought pro- 
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mineatly before the public by 
hifl ^'Bssay on the Nature and 
Immntability of Truth in Oppo- 
sition to Sophifltzy and Scepti- 
casm," a reply to Hume. His 
other works are—" Judgment of 
Paris " (1765) ; " The Minstrel," 
in two parts, Spenserian metre. 
(Incomplete. Merivale added 
a third part). "Poems and 
Translations" (1760). Pnm 
worH^** Dissertations " (1783) ; 
"The Elements of Moral 
Sciences" (1790-1793) ; " Essay 
on Poetry and Music" (1778); 
"Essay on Truth" (1770); 
"Essays" (1776); "Evidences 
of Christianity" (1786). (lifeby 
Sir William Forbes, 1806 ; Mud- 
ford, 1809 ; Dyoe, 1831.) He 
was part author of the beauti- 
ful Scottish song, " There's ikie 
luck about the house." 
Bellcnden, John (or Ballenden, 
or Ballentyne), poet and Mb- 
torian. Archdeacon of Moray, 
and Canon of Roes (1490-1560). 
In 1530 and 1531 he was em- 
ployed by command of James V. 
in translating Bolce*B " History 
and Chroniklis of Scotland," 
from the Latin into the Scottish 
vernacular. He died at Rome 
in 1550. Among his other poems 
as unquestionably a man of 
great parts, and one of the 
finest poets his country had, 
may be mentioned " Vertue and 
Vyse," "The Proheme of the 
Cosmogn^he " (the most poeti- 
cal of his works), and "The 
Proheme of the History." He 
also wrote the " Topography of 
Scotland " (1577) ; Carmichael's 



" (Collections of Scottish Poems " 
contains some specimens of his 
style. 

Bemioch, Frauds (bom 181 2). 
He has published a volume of 
" Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and 
Sonnets," and edited a collection 
of Miss Mitf ord's tales. 

Bethnne, John (1813-1839), son 
of a farm-servant, and himself 
a labourer. In conjunction with 
his brother Alexander he wrote 
the " Tales and Sketches of 
the Scottish Peasantry" (1836). 
Two years afterwards, "Lec- 
tures on Practical Economy" 
appeared ; and as " A Fifeshire 
Forester" he contributed a 
number of poems to the Seottith 
ChritUan Berald, and the Chrii- 
Han In&tructor, 

Bkcklock, Thomas, D.D. (1721- 
1 791), a poet and divine who 
vras deprived of sight in his 
earliest in&ncy. His chief 
works are "The Graham," a 
heroic ballad (1774) ; " Pttra- 
celsis" (1767); and two vol- 
umes of "Poems" (1745 and 
1754). The article " Blind," in 
the SnejfclopcBdia Brttannica^ 
was written by him. After his 
death his writings were collect- 
ed by H. Mackenzie (1793). He 
was one of the eminent men of 
letters in Edinburgh who wel- 
comed and did honour to Robert 
Bums on his celebrated visit to 
that city. 

Boswell, Sir Alexander (i775- 
1822), was the eldest son of 
James Boswell, the biographer 
of Dr. Johnson. His writings 
are noteworthy for their lively 
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imagination, aatire, and ham- 
our. Uany of hia '* Songs, 
chiefly in the Scottish Dialect *' 
(1803), have achieved penna- 
nent popularity, the best known 
being "Aiild Onde Han, ye're 
a Dnioken Oarle;" "Jenny's 
Bawbee;*' ** Jenny Dang the 
Weaver;" and a poem, pub- 
lished nnder an assnmed name, 
is entitled " Bdinbnigh, or the 
Ancient Boyalty, a Sketch of 
Former Manners, by Simon 
Gray" (1810). Another work 
in Scottish verse is " Sheldon 
Hanghs, or the Sow is Flitted " 
(1816), and "Clan Alpin's 
Vow." Created a baronet in 
182 1. He received a death- 
woond in a duel with Mr. 
Stewart of Auldearn, after- 
wards editor of the Cowrier^ a 
London evening paper, result- 
ing from some political satires 
published in the StntiituL 
Bmntoii, Georige (1799-1863), 
a miscellaneons writer of prose 
and verse illustrative of Scot- 
tish life, manners, and localities. 
These sketches and tales ap- 
peared in the EdMmrgh Maga- 
tine, the SeoUiah lAUrary GateUe, 
and Tait*9 Magatme. In 1834 
he became editor of the BeoUiik 
Patriot, having previously edited 
the CUtsem After the publica- 
tion of " An Historical Account 
of the Senators of the College 
of Justice," in which he was 
associated with Mr. David 
Haig, he, in conjunction with 
the latter, started the SooU 
Weetiy Magazine, which was 
exclusively devoted to the eluci- 



dation of Scottiah history and 
antiquities, and Scottish life 
and manners* 

Bnnia, Robert (1759-1796), the 
most pcqnilar of all the Scottish 
poets, and whose fame has be- 
come world-wide. The range 
and variety of his powers are 
unsurpassed in the literature of 
his country ; including, as they 
do, such different and such 
excellent poems as the ** Cotter's 
Saturday Night," '* Scots wha 
hae wi' Wallace bled," <« Auld 
Lang Syne," *' A Man's a Man 
for a' that." "Holy Willie's 
Prayer," "Tarn o* Shanter," 
"Death and Dr. Hornbook," 
" The Twa Dogs," all of which 
have sunk deep into the re- 
membrance and hearts of 
Scotsmen in every part of the 
world, and are ^"ifltay to all 
educatedBnglishmen. Hlsname 
and songs have become dear to 
every patriotic Scotsman, and 
the language of his country will, 
doubtless, be perpetuated in his 
works long after it has become 
an unspoken tongue. 

Callander, John (—1789). An 
antiquary bom about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His best known work is 
" Two Ancient Scottish Poems" 
(1782) ; beside this he trans- 
lated Brosse's " Terra Australia 
Coqueta'* from the Frmch. 
He also projected, but did not 
carry out, works on the '* History 
of the Ancient Music of Scot- 
land," and a " Scoto-Ck>tbic 
Glossary." He was accused of 
plagiarism in connection with 
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some " Annotations to Hilton's 
Paradise Lost/' whioh it would 
appear without some reason. 

Campbell, Alexander ( 1 764-1 824). 
His first literary effort was " An 
Introdnction to the History of 
Poetry in Scotland" (1798), 
together with "Songs of the 
Lowlands." This was followed 
in 1802 by " A Tour from Edin- 
burgh through Varions Parts of 
North Britain," generally con- 
sidered to be his best work; 
*' The Grampians Desolate " 
(1804), showed a diminntion of 
power. His last work (18 16), 
was "Albyn's Anthology," a 
collection of native Highland 
music to which Sir Walter Scott 
and others contributed yerses. 

Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), 
author of " The Pleasures of 
Hope," and the spirited songs 
and ballads "Ye Mariners of 
England," "The Battle of 
Hohenlinden," "The' Exile of 
Erin," "Lochiel's Warning," 
"The Soldier's Dream," and 
" Lord Ullin's Daughter." He 
was one of the originators of 
the London University, and 
afterwards Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. He is 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Carrick, John Donald (1787-1837), 
best Imown as the author of 
"The Lif6 of Wallace," was a 
volimunous miscellaneous writer 
of considerable repute. He was 
deeply read in old Scottish 
literature, and became succes- 
sively editor of the SeoU Ttmet, 
the Perth Advertiier, and the 
KUmamoek Journal. His latest 



work, " The Laird of Logan," is 
a well-known series of Scottish 
sketches, to which work he was 
the largest contributor. 

Chalmers, Georg^e (1742-1825), a 
historian and antiquary, whose 
principal production was his 
"Caledonia" (1807-1824). He 
also wrote a " History of Scottish 
Poetry," a " History of Printing 
in Scotland," Lives of Defoe 
(1785), Mary Queen of Scots 
(i8i8),ThomasRuddiman (1794), 
and several other works, one of 
which was an illustrated edition 
of the poems of Allan Ramsay. 

Chambers, Robert, LL.D. (1802- 
1871X a voluminous, historical, 
miscellaneous writer, and one of 
the founders of the great pub- 
lishing firm of William and 
Robert Chambers. During his 
forty years of literary labour he 
produced no less than one hun- 
dred volumes, the most notable 
of his works being "Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland" (1826), 
"Pictures of Scotland" (1827), 
" Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions," and a " Life of James L" 
His "Book of Days." "Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen," and his various 
educational works for " the 
entertainment and instruction 
of the people." Since his death, 
his authorship of the celebrated 
"Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation " has been pub- 
licly avowed. 

Cunningham, Thomas (1776- 
1834), a lyric writer of great 
merit, and a constant contri- 
butor to the Edinburgh Maga- 
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gUte, to which he sent not only 
poems and songs bat misoel- 
laneous sketches and stories, all 
chancterised by a somewhat 
nre vein of pathos, oddity, and 
hnmonr. 
CanniiiglHun, AUan (1784-1843), 
one of the first of SoottiBh song 
writers. His literary prodnctiona 
were extremely munerons, but, 
perhaps, apart from poetry, his 
'* life of Boms" is the master- 
pieoe. 
DonglM, Gftwyn or Gftfin (i474- 
1522), styled *'the most olas- 
sical of Scottish poets.*' He 
was Bishop of Dnnkeld, and 
translated Into the Scottish ver- 
nacolar the " JCneid " of Viigil, 
pteflzing a poetical introduction 
of his own to each book. 
Dmmmood, VniUam, of Haw- 
thomden (is85-i649)> author of 
" History of the Five Jameses, 
Kings of Scotlsnd," which is 
strongly tinged with royalist 
principles. His poems and songs 
are characterised by delicacy 
and tenderness of treatment. 

Dmbar, VnUiam (1465 ), 

one of the chief of early Scotch 
poets. His '* Thistle and the 
Bose " is a poem of surpassing 
beaaty. Others are entitled 
^•The Qolden Targe," "The 
Twa Married Women," and 
"The Weds." He interwove 
Latin with Scottish verses in a 
very fantastic manner. 
Ferguaon, Robert (i75^i774)* 
Bom and edocated at Aber- 
deen, most of his poems had 
appeared in Raddiman's WeeHy 
Magazine before he had at- 



tained his twentieth year. A 
monument to his memory was 
erected over his grave in Edin- 
burgh at the expense of Robert 
Boms, oat of the profits of 
the Bdinbaigh edition of bis 
" Poems and Songs." 

FinUy, John (1782-1810). The 
chief poems of this writer are 
" Wallace, or the Fate of Ellen- 
lie," and "Scottish Historical 
and Romantic Ballads," both 
of these works displaying con- 
siderable knowledge and re- 
search. 

Gall. Richard (1776-1801). His 
principal poems were ' ' Farewell 
to Ayrshire" (erroneoosly attri- 
bated to Bams), and " My only 
Jo and Dearie O;** beades 
which, " The Braes of Dmmlee," 
and "Captain O'Kain," merit 
special mention. 

Galloway, Robert (1752-1794). 
The "Poems, Epistles, and 
Songs " of tUs poet were chiefly 
written in the Scottish tongae. 
A shoemaker by trade, he sab- 
seqaently became a bookseller 
in Glasgow. His poems were 
published in that city in 1788. 

Gait, John (i779-iS39)» ^ writer, 
whose prodactions oonsirted of 
poems, prose essays, and a large 
number of novels, in all apwazds 
of fifty volomes. The following 
are his principal works : — lives 
of Cardinal Wolsey (1812), 
Benjamin West (1816), Lord 
Byron (1830); "The Flayers 
(1831); "An AntoMography 
(1S33) ; " Literary Life and Mis- 
cellanies" (1834); "Oarand- 
logos" (1833); "Voyages and 
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TntTds** (1812); and ** The 
Wandering Jew.'* His best no> 
Tela were entitled "Annals of 
the Parish " (1821)." and "Ayr- 
shire L^patees " (same jear). 

Gilfillan, Robert (1798-1850). 
This writer's lyrical produc- 
tions were gathered in a volume 
published in 1831, entitled 
" Original Songs." In 1835 '^^ 
1839 enlarged editions were 
issued. 

Glen, William (1789-1826), a 
lyrical writer, some of whose 
productions have found their 
way into every Scottish home. 
His Jacobite song, " Wae's me 
for Prince Charlie/* was one of 
the most touching and popular 
of the songs of the time. 

Grant, Joseph (1805-1835). The 
tales and poetry of this writer 
were principally in the Scottish 
language. His latest work, pub- 
lishedposthumously, was ' ' Tales 
of the Glens" (1836), with a 
memoir by Robert NichoL 

Hamilton, William (i 704-1 754). 
A native of Bangour, he received 
a liberal education, and early 
cultivated a taste for poetry. The 
Jacobite song, " Gladsmuir," his 
first success, was due to the 
part he took in tlie rebellion of 
1745. On "The Braes of Tar- 
row," however, is based his 
chief claim to remembrance. 
His works were collected and 
published in Edinburgh in 1766. 

Hamilton, VHlliam. Bom at 
Gilbertfield, he, after some years 
of military service, left the army 
to devote himself to literature. 
He was a friend and corres- 



pondent of Allan Ramsay. 
Watson's ** Choice Collection of 
Scots Poems " contains his chief 
writings. In 1722 he issued, 
rendered into modem Scotch, an 
edition of Blind Hany's *« life 
of Wallace," a work which had 
been frequently reprinted. 

Harry the Minstrel, or Blind 
Harry, as he is more popularly 
called. His history is obscure, 
but he wrote in the vernacular 
the achievements of Wallace, 
the champion of Scottish In- 
dependence. So little is known 
of him that his surname has 
never been ascertained. It 
seems, however, that he was 
blind from his birth, and that 
he followed the occupation of a 
wandering minstrel His only 
poem now extant is entitled, 
"Te aotis and deidls of ye 
illuster and vailseand oampioun 
shyr WiUam Wallace,*' the MS. 
of which is now preserved in 
the Advocates' Library, bearing 
the date of 1488. 

Hedderwick, James, LL.D., a 
well • known journalist and 
poet, in early life sub-editor of 
the Seot$man, He subsequently 
started the Olatgaw OitUen and 
other periodicals. His principal 
work is "Lays of the Middle 
Ages." 

Henderson, Andrew (i 783-1835). 
author of a " Collection of 
Scottish Proverbs" published 
in 1832, to which William 
Motherwell contributed an in- 
troduction. 

Heniyson, Robert, who flourished 
in the fifteenth century. The 
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date and p]aoe of his birth 
are nnknown. Hia "Bobene 
and Makyne" is thought to 
be the earliest specimen of pas- 
tond poetry in the Scottish lan- 
gnaga SzampleB of his verse 
are included in Irving's " Lives 
of the Scottish Poets," Hailes' 
*' Ancient Scottish Poems," 
Ellis' "Specimens," and Sib- 
bald's ''Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetzy." His chief works are 
"The Bludy Serf." "rabils" 
(printed 162 1 ) ; " Ozpheos Kyng, 
and how he yeid to Newyn 
and to hel to seik his Qaene" 
(printed 1508); "Tailes of the 
Uplandis Hons and the bnrges 
mons" (printed 1815), and the 
" Testament of faire Crescide " 
(printed 1593). 

Herd, Dayid (1732-1810). Sir 
Walter Scott, in his " Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border," speaks 
of Herd as " the editor of the 
first classical coUection of Scot- 
tish songs and ballads," and 
farther acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to those manuscripts 
entitled "A Collection of An- 
cient and Modem Scottish Songs, 
Heroic Ballads," &c. This was 
published in 1769. Herd also 
wrote concerning Scottish poetry 
and antiquities in the periodicals 
of his time. 

Hog^g, James (i 782-1835), who is 
more popularly known as the 
Ettrick Shepherd, was bom on 
the banks of the river of that 
name. Entirely self-taught, he 
seems, like many others of the 
national poets, to have been 
early attracted by the beauties 



of Blind Harry's "Life of Wal- 
lace," and Allan Ramsay's 
" Gentle Shepherd." " Donald 
McDonald," his first published 
song, soon became very popular, 
and was speedily followed by 
" When the Eye Come Hame," 
which remains a choice favour- 
ite among all who love Scottish 
lyric poetry. From this time 
his reputation increased. In 
all he wrote about twenty 
volumes, the chief of which are 
"The Forest Minstrels" (a 
volume of songs, 1810), " Mador 
of the Moor "(1816, written 
in Spenserian stanzas); *'The 
Mistakes of a Night" (1794); 
"The Mountain Bard" (i8g^; 
"PUgrims of the Sun" (1815); 
"The Poetic Mirror" (1814); 
" Queen Hynde " (an epic poem, 
1825) ; " (keen's Wake " ( 1813) ; 
and " Scottish Pastorals, Poems, 
and Songs" (1801). Besides 
these, he published several prose 
works, the chief of which axe 
"The Altrive Tales" (1832); 
"The Brownie of Bodsbeck" 
(a tale of the Covenanters, 1818) ; 
"Lay Sermons" (1834); "Ijfe 
of Sir Walter Scott," "Mon- 
trose Tales " (1835) ; " The 
Shepherd's Guide (1807) > " The 
Three Perils of Man" (1822); 
" The Three Perils of Woman: 
Love, Teasing, and Jealousy" 
(1823); "Winter Evening Tales" 
(1820), and a comprehensive 
collection of Jacobite songs and 
ballads. 
Hume, Alexander (i 560-1609), a 
sacred poet whose writings were 
much appreciated by the Pres- 
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byterians. Borne of his works 
have been lepiinted by the 
Bannatyne Club. Amongst the 
chief may be named, " Hymnes 
or Sacred Songs " (1599) ; ** Flyt- 
ing betwixt Montgomery and 
Polwart;" " Triumphs of Love, 
Chastitie, and Death," pub- 
lished posthumonsly in 1644. 

Hnme, Alexander (1809-1851), 
one of the '* untntored " muses 
of Scotland, many of whose 
songs have been set to music. 
His "Wee, wee Wife ; " " Menie 
Hay;'"' Oh 1 Tears hae Gome," 
and <<My Mountain Hame," 
were especial favourites. 

Inglis, Hemy, for many years a 
leading member of the legal 
profession in Edinburgh. He 
published "Marican, and other 
Poems " in 1 85 1, and the " Briar 
of Threave"in 1855. 

Ingtis, Sir James, a poet and 
man of letters of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. It is 
generally supposed that " The 
Complaynt of Scotland," the 
earliest Scotch prose work ex- 

, tant, was written by him. It 
contains a minute account of 
the manners, customs, and 
popular literature of Scotland 
of that period. He filled the 
posts of Secretary to Queen 
Margaret, 151 5, and Chancellor 
of the Royal Chapel of Stirling, 
1527, subsequently becoming 
Abbot of Culross. He met with 
a violent death in 153a 

James I. of Scotland. After 
passing nineteen years of his 
earlier life in Windsor Castle, 
where he was held in captivity 



by the English monarch, he 
ascended the throne of Scotland 
in 1424. This royal poet ranks 
high among old Scottish au- 
thors. The MS. of his chief pro- 
duction, the ''King's Quhair," 
an allegorical poem, was dis- 
covered in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and was published in 
1783. Two other poems, deal- 
ing humorously with the rural 
manners and customs of his 
day, are also attributed to this 
monarch. These bear the titles 
of " Christ's Kirk on the Qreen," 
and " Feblis to the Play." "The 
King's Quhair " is a production 
of the highest poetical merit, 
and was inspired by his love 
for a beautiful English lady of 
noble birth, whom he saw for 
the first time in his youthful 
captivity in Windsor, and whom 
he afterwards married and took 
to Scotland as his queen. He 
was assassinated by a company 
of aristocratic murderers, who 
slew him before her eyes, dur- 
ing a struggle in which the 
tender, affectionate, noble wo- 
man displayed in his defence 
the most touching and romantic 
heroism. 
James V. of Scotland (1512-1 542), 
a monarch who so endeared 
himself to his people that he 
bore the name of " King of the 
Poor." Being fond of romantic 
adventure he is reported to have 
often disguised himself and 
wandered through the country 
under the name of " The Gude- 
man of Ballangeich," the name 
of a pass on the rock on which 
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Stirling Castle is built. His 
adventures formed the basis of 
two well-known ballads and 
songs attributed to and possibly 
written by him, the most popular 
of which is still current and 
often sung in Scotland, under 
the title of *'We*U gang nae 
mair a Rovin', a Rovin* in the 
Night" 

Jamieson, John, D.D. (175S- 
1838). This writer takes one of 
the first places amongst Scottish 
authors. Entering the ministry 
early in life, his first work con- 
sisted of two volumes of " Ser- 
mons on the Heart" (1789). 
This was followed in the same 
year by a poem in blank verse 
entitled "The Sorrows of 
Slaveiy," and in 1798 by an- 
other poetical work " Steinlty.*' 
The publication of various theo- 
logical volumes was followed 
by "The Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage" (1809-10). A supple- 
ment to this was issued in 
1825. Amongst other volumes 
from his pen may be mentioned 
'* Hermes Scythicus, ftc.**(i8i4); 
" Historical Account of the An- 
cient Culdees of lona" (181 1); 
"Historical Account of the 
Royal Palaces of Scotland" 
(1818). 

Kennedy, Walter. Douglas calls 
this poet, who lived in the six- 
teenth century, "The great 
Kennedy." His chief woric was 
"Flyting." Only two other 
short poems have been pre- 
served, the rest having unfor- 
tunately been lost. These are 



" Invective against Month- 
Thankless." and " Ptais of Age." 

Laidlaw, \raitam, Bom in 1780, 
died 1845. He was the &nn- 
bailUf, amanuensis, and cher- 
ished friend of Sir Walter Scott 
during his residence at Abbots- 
ford. He was the author of 
several admired songs, amongst 
which the best known is 
"Lucy's Flittin'," which ap- 
peared originally in the " Forest 
Minstrel "of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. 

Li^mik, John, described by 
Robert Bums, who greatly ad- 
mired his poetry, and wrote a 
rhymed epistle to him, as "a 
worthy facetious old fellow." 
He was owner of a small fsrm in 
Ayrshire. The date of his birth 
is unknown. He died in 1807. 
His principal and most popular 
poem is "Matrimonial Happi- 
ness," addressed to his wife— 
which Bums says "thrilled 
through his heart-strings a' to 
the life." 

Lftader, VHlliam (—1771). This 
author is chiefly Imown by 
his attempt to fasten a charge 
of plagiarism upon Milton, and 
although at the instance of Dr. 
Johnson he withdrew it, he sub- 
sequently retracted his denial. 
He wrote a well-known work on 
Scottish literature, bearing the 
title of "Poetarum Sootorum 
Muse Sacne." 

Leisfhton, Robert, bom in 1822, 
is the author of " Rhymes and 
Poems by Robin " {1855). 

Leigfhton, Alexander, uncle of 
the above Robert Leighton, 
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and author of an excellent 
humorooB poem, "The Bap- 
teesement of the Balm." 

Lesley, John, Bishop of Roes, a 
champion of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the aathor of a 
" History of Scotland." 

Leyden, John, M.D. (1775-1811), 
a distingnished poet, linguist, 
and traveller. His works are 
nnmerons, and in their time 
were Tery popular. The bluit- 
ness and independence of man- 
ner, which met with little fayoor 
in society, senred him in good 
stead in his literary labours. 
He visited the interior of Africa, 
India, and accompanied an ex- 
pedition to Java, where he died. 
His most valuable work was 
"Discoveries and Travels in 
Africa" (1799); "Poems and 
Ballads" (x>osthmnons, 1858); 
"Poetical Remains" (posthn- 
moiis, 1819); "Scottish De- 
scriptive Poems" (1803). His 
life was written by Rev. J. 
Morton (1819X and Sir Walter 
Scott (1858). 

Lindaay, Lady Anne, daughter of 
the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, afterwards Lady Ann 
Barnard. She is best known as 
the authoress of the exquisite 
and universally popular song of 
" Auld Robin Gray," which she 
published anonymously in 1772, 
when yet a young girl. She 
first avowed the authorship to 
Sir Walter Scott in her old age. 

Lindsay, Sir David (1490-1569 7), 
an eminent poet, whose chief 
works are ' ' The Dreame " ( 1 528), 
in which be applies the lash 



with great truth and force to 
abuses in Church and State, 
which had arisen from the licen- 
tious lives of the clergy and the 
usurpations of the nobles ; * ' The 
Complaynt of the King's Pas- 
sings," another satirical pro- 
duction of extreme pungency; 
a drama bearing the title of " A 
Satyre of the Three Bstaties ; " 
" llie Supplication against Syde 
Taillis," a satire on woman's 
dress; "Kittie's Confession," 
ridiculing auricular confession ; 
"The Histoiy and Testament 
of Squire Meldrum" (1550, the 
most pleasing of his composi- 
tions), and the last and greatest 
of his works, " The Monarchic " 
(1553). The whole of these 
books were written in the Scot- 
tish tongue, and are marked by 
strong satire and broad humour. 
Many of lus moral sayings have 
passed into proverbs. 

Lockhart, Jc^ Gibson (1794- 
1854), best known as the bio- 
grapher of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose daughter he married. 
He was for many years and 
until his death the editor of the 
Quarlerly Beview, His humor- 
ous and quaint lament on 
" Captain Paton " is well known, 
and a great favourite in the legal 
and convivial circles of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. He also 
wrote lives of Bums and Na- 
poleon the First, in addition to 
several novels, and a very popular 
volume of Spanish ballads. 

Logan, John, a clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland, bom 1748, 
died 1788. He is known by 
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■erezal fftvoiizite flongs, bat 
more especiAllj bj his beaatifnl 
ballad " The Biaea o' Yairow." 

llackensit, George, author 
of " lives and Characters of 
the most Bminent Writers of 
the Boots Nation." This woik 
is one of great reseaioh, and 
was pablished in three Tdames 
foUo. 

Macneil, Hector (1746-1818), a 
popular poet and song writer, 
his love-songs in the Scottish 
language having speedily be- 
come favourites with aU dasses. 
When only fourteen he went to 
the West Indies, remaining 
there until 17S9. His principal 
poem, " Scotland's Skaith," ap- 
peared in 1795. So popular did 
it become that it passed through 
fourteen editions in twelve 
months. A complete collection 
of his poems was issued in 
1 801, and these were followed 
bytwoworiu in verse entitled 
'*Town Fashions" and "By- 
gane Times." He also pub- 
lished a novel entitled "The 
Scottish Adventurers/' and for 
a time was editor of TkB 8eoU 
Magazine, His best known 
song, entitled " Saw Ye my Wee 
Thii^," is still highly popular. 

Majne, John, a poet and miscel- 
laneous writer who died in 1836. 
His chief work, *' Glasgow" 
< 1803), has passed through seve- 
ral editions, but his strength lay 
principally in ballad poetry, his 
" Logan Braes" and "Helen of 
Kirkconnell Lea" being inferior 
to no poems of their kind in the 
languagei His "Siller Gun," 



published in 1808, with notes 
and a glossary, was at one time 
very popular, and contains many 
vigorous scenes and aketobes of 
character. 

Miller, ^JtnUiam, bom atTtokfaead, 
Glasgow, about 18 12, chiefly 
known as a writer of nursery 
songs and tender lyrics in the 
well known collection entitled 
"WhisUeBLnkie." 

Moir, Dftvid Blacbetfa (1798- 
1851), a poet who wrote uiider 
the celebiated pseudonym of 
" Delta" in BUukwood, his chief 
works being "Bombardment of 
Algiers " (1818), " Domestic 
Verses" (1845), ^^ " Sketches 
of the PoetiGRl Literature of 
the Past Half Century " (1851). 

Montgomery, Alemuider. No 
details have come down to us 
concerning this celebrated poet. 
He is best known by his alle- 
gorical poem " The Cherrie and 
the Slae," which subsequently 
formed the model for Bamsay's 
"Vision." He also wrote "The 
Hinde's Melodie," and a large 
variety of sonnets in the Scot- 
tish language. A MS. collection 
of his poems is preserved in the 
Edinburgh University, and a 
complete transcript was pub- 
lished in i8a3. 

Moore, Jainea,LL.D. ( 17 12-1779), 
a Greek scholar ai^d librarian 
to the University of Glasgow, 
subsequently becoming a pro- 
fessor and vice-rector of the 
same institution. Besldesseveral 
classical works he contributed 
largely to the Edmburgk Maga- 
zine and Beview. The Scots 
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baUad, ** The GhelseaPeiurioner," 
is also attribated to him. 

MotherweU, William (1797- 
1835). The first work of this 
highly gifted poet was a col- 
lection of ballads, " Minstrelsy 
Ancient and Modem," a very 
Taluable and interesting pro- 
duction. He became editor 
snccessiYely of the Paitley Ad- 
meiiiaer, Paidey Magaxine, and 
Qlatgow Courier, besides contri- 
buting prose and yerse to The 
Day, a Glasgow periodical. Con- 
jointly with Hogg he edited an 
edition of Buna's poems. The 
most noteworthy of his own 
songs are ''Jeanie Morrison," 
"My Head is like to Rend, 
WiUie," and "The Sword 
Chant." 

Murmy, Alexander, D.D. (1775- 
1813), an eminent philologist, 
who was entirely self-taught. 
His chief works were a Yolume 
of poems principally in the Scot- 
tish language, "Outlines of 
Oriental Philology," and a 
"History of Buropean Lan- 
guages," published posthum- 
ously. 

Nairn, Carolina, Baroness (1766- 
1845), the gifted authoress of 
the inimitable " Laird o' Cock- 
pen," and the touchingly pa- 
thetic "Land o' the Leal," 
songs which still retain their 
early popularity. Most of her 
yerses appeared in "The Scot- 
tish Minstrel " under the signa- 
ture B. B. She, howeyer, in 
later years abandoned her in- 
cognito. She left a large number 
of unpublished songs. 



NicoU, Robert (1814-1837), a fa- 
yourite Scottish poet ; his first 
yolume, "Poems and Lyrics," 
was published in 1835. In the 
following year he became editor 
of the Leede Timet, the circula- 
tion of which he quadrupled 
during his one year tenure of 
office. 

Otttram, George (1805-1856), who 
from 1837 to the date of his 
death edited the Cflatgom HeraUL 
His best known song or ballad 
is the inimitable "Annuity," 
which is often recited or sung in 
Scottish society, and is a great 
fayourite in all legal circles. 

Picken, Andrew (i 788-1 833), a 
miscellaneous writer, whose 
first attempt at authorship was 
"Tales and Sketches of the 
West of Scotland." The " Sec- 
tarian" (1828, a noyel) exhi- 
bited great skill in delineating 
mental psychology ; he excelled, 
howeyer, in his portraits of 
humble Scottish life, especially 
in his "Club Book," "Tradi- 
tionary Stories," and the " Black 
Watch," 

Pinkerton, John, F.SA., anti- 
quary and miscellaneous writer 
(1758-1826). "The Runes," 
" Select Scottish Ballads," "Let- 
ters of Literature," "Walpoli- 
ana," "Ancient Scottish Poems," 
"Treasury of Wit," "Icono- 
graphia Scotica," and the " Scot- 
tish Gallery" are his principal 
works. His compilations, how- 
eyer, are marked by self-con- 
fessed forgeries. 

Pringle, Thdmas (1789-1834), a 
poet whose " African Sketches," 
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- Kphemerides," and ** Scenes of 
Teviotdale*' aohieved a per- 
manent popularity. 

RaiOMj, A]kii(i6S6-i758). This 
difltingnished poet ranks next 
to Boms and Scott in the favour 
of the Scottish people. His 
pastoral, "The Gentle Shep- 
herd/' is perhape the finest 
poem of its kind in any lan- 
guage. His two great compila- 
tions, ** The Xreigreen" and the 
better known '* Tea Table Mis- 
cellany/' are essential to the 
completion of eveiy Scottish 
library. He was originally a 
barber and wig maker in the 
High Street of Edinburgh, and 
is reported to have been the 
founder of the first Oiroolating 
Libraiy ever established in Great 
Britain. 

Ramsay, Dean (1793-1872), will 
be long remembered by his "Re- 
miniscences of Scottish Life and 
Character." He was for some 
time Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Rodger, Alexander (17S4-1846). 
The "Poems and Songs" of this 
writer are weU-known. Among 
the more popular is "Behave 
Yourself before Folk," which 
first appeared in "Whistle 
Binkie." He was for many 
years connected with the Glas- 
gow newspaper press. 

RoUand, John, the romandst in 
the Scottish vernacular of the 
"Seaven Songes" (1578), a col- 
lection of stories similar to those 
told in the "Arabian Nights." 

Ross, Alexander (1699-1784), a 
poet whose "Fortunate Shep- 



herdess " is almost as popular 
as the works of Bamsay or 
Bums. 

Rymer, Thomas, commonly called 
"Thomas the Rhymer," whose 
patronymic is unknown, was 

• bom somewhere about 1226, 
and died in 1299. The most 
popular of the writings attri- 
buted to him are to be found in 
the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border." 

Scot, Alexander, a poet attached 
to the court of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Specimens of his poems 
will be found in various c(d- 
lections, notably in Allan Ram- 
say's " Evergreen." 

Scott, Sir Waher (1771-1832), a 
celebrated poet and the most 
distinguished novelist of the 
age, whose works in prose and 
verse at once achieved a popu- 
larity which they have ever 
since retained. Scott, perhaps 
more than any other author, 
familiarised the people of the 
sister kingdoms with Scottish 
life, scenery, and literature. 
His admirable works are too 
well known to need a detailed 
description, and have been 
translated into many Buropean 
languages. 

Sibbsld, James (1747-1803). He 
wrote chiefly on the antiquities 
of Scotland, in the Bdmburgk 
Magaeine, which he owned and 
edited. His principal work, a 
" Chronicle of the Poetry of 
Scotland," appeared in 1802. 

Skinner, Rev. John (i 721-1807), 
a poet whose songs have at- 
tained a lasting popularity, the 
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best known being the " Reel of 
Tullochgornm/' and the '* Ewie 
wi' the Crookit Horn." 

Skirvins^y Adam, a farmer in Had- 
dingtonshire, born 17 19, died 
1803. He was a staunoh Jaco- 
bite, and is principally known 
bj his spirited baUad, " Hey I 
Johnnie Cope, are ye wankin 
yet 1 " written in a fit of joyons 
exaltation in 1745, when Sir 
John Cope, the Hanoverian 
general, was so signally de- 
feated at Frestonpans by the 
forces of Prince Charles Bd- 
waid Stnart, called by his 
adherents the "lawftd king," 
and by the partisans of the 
Guelphs " the Pretender." The 
ballad still continues to be popu- 
lar in Scotland. Skirving wrote 
other songs, but they have fallen 
into obUvion. 

Stoddart, Thomas Tod, bom in 
1810; he published, in 1831, 
*' The Deathwake, or Lunacy ; '* 
" The Art of Angling," in 1836, 
and others of the same type, 
which have since been remo- 
delled in the "Angler's Com- 
' panion," a work still much in 
request. He died in Kelso, where 
he had long resided, in 1880. 

Stone, Jerome (1727-1757), a self- 
taught scholar and poet, who, 
from an itinerant pedlar, be- 
came assistant -master at the 
Dunkeld Grammar School. He 
translated several poems from 
the Gaelic, but his great work 
(unfinished) is "An Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Nation 
and Language of the Ancient 
Soots." 



Tannahill, Robert (1774-1810), a 
writer of songs and ballads, 
some of the best of which were 
composed whilst working at the 
loom. Some of them attained 
a wide popularity, as, e.g., 
** Jessie, the Flower of Dum- 
blane," "The Braes o* Bal- 
quither," and "Gloomy Winter's 
now Awa'.", 

Walker, Charles, a travelling 
mendicant and ballad singer of 
the last century, well known 
and highly esteemed by all 
classes in Aberdeenshire and the 
East Coast of Scotland, and as 
welcome to the rich as to the 
poor in all the districts that 
he &voured with his visits. He 
attained the great age of 105 
years, and is said to have been 
present at the battle of Culloden. 
He was a fervent Jacobite, and 
author of the admirable but 
rough ballad of " Bonnie Laddie, 
Highland Laddia" 

Wedderbom, James (1500-1564- 
65), a religious poet and play- 
wright. Hifl chief work was 
" Buike of Godlie and SphrituaU 
Son^." He also wrote two 
plays exposing the corruptions 
of the Roman Church. 

Wilson, Alexander (1766-1813), 
an eminent ornithologist and 
writer of Scottish poetry. He 
in early life emigrated to Ame- 
rica, where he devoted a large 
portion of his time to ornitho- 
logy, publishing a large and im- 
portant work as the result of his 
researches. Several volumes of 
poems also appeared under his 
name. 
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Wilton, Jobn, "Glizi«topher 
North" (1 785-1854), a popular 
poet, novelist, and diamatic 
writer, bom at FaiBley. For 
manj years he was largely con- 
oemed in BUukmoodPi Magasime^ 
to which he contributed the 
inimitable series of papers en- 
titled "Noctes Ambrosiann." 
He was Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the Uniyersity of 
Xdinbnrgh. 



Vniaon, John BCadeay (1803- 
1835), the author of the well- 
known " Tales of the Borders," 
and seyeral dramas and poems, 
the most popular of the former 
being " The Qowrie Ckmspiracy *' 
and "The Highland Widow/' 
whilst his poems, entitled " The 
Enthusiast" and "The So- 
journer" (in Spenserian stanzas), 
rank amongst his best prodac- 
tions. 



THE END. 
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